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BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 


The  British  Association*  has  now  en¬ 
tered  the  year  of  its  majority.  It  has  as¬ 
sembled  twenty  times  since  its  establishment, 
holding  its  meetings  in  the  following  places  ; 


York,  1831. 

Oxford,  1832. 

Cambridfff,  1 833. 

Edinburgh,  1834. 

Dublin,  1835. 

Bristol,  1836. 

LiTerpool,  1837. 

Newcastle,  1838. 

Binningliain,  1839. 

Glasgow,  1840. 


Pljrinouth,  1841. 

Manchester,  1842. 

Ck)rk,  1843. 

York,  1844. 

Canibriilge,  1845. 

Southanii»ton,  1846. 

Oxford  1847. 

Swansea,  1848. 

Birmingham,  1849. 

Edinburgh,  1850. 


At  fifteen  of  these  cities  the  Association  has 
met  once,  and  at  five  of  them  it  has  met 
tvnce,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  their  Uni¬ 
versities  and  literary  institutions,  and  there 
are,  at  this  moment,  several  applications 
from  large  and  influential  cities  where  the 
Association  has  not  yet  been  assembled. 
Thus  countenanced  and  sustmned  by  all  the 
Universities,  and  by  all  the  scientific  and 
literary  societies  in  the  kingdom,  the  British 
Association,  in  entering  the  year  of  its  man¬ 
hood,  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  permanent 

[Nont — ^The  reader  will  detect  the  erudite  j^n 
of  Sir  David  Brewster  in  the  following  rich  and  in- 
■tructive  article. — Ed.] 
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institution  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
to  which  all  others  have  yielded  a  willing 
supremacy,  and  which  may,  without  pre¬ 
sumption,  invite  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  its  history,  its  constitution,  and  its  labors. 
As  the  last,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  many, 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  its  meetings, 
was  held  in  Scotland,  it  will  not  be  deemed 
inappropriate  in  a  North  British  Review  to 
devote  a  few  of  its  pages  to  the  history  of 
an  institution  which  originated  in  the  North, 
and  which,  on  two  occasions,  has  received 
such  distinguished  support  from  the  philoso¬ 
phers  in  our  metropolis. 

The  British  Association  took  its  ori^ 
from  a  discussion  on  the  decline  of  science  in 
England,  and  the  neglect  of  scientific  men, 
which  excited  much  attention  between  the 
years  1826  and  1831.  Sir  John  Leslie. 
Professor  Playfair,  and  others,  had  previously 
given  expression  to  their  opinions  concerning 
the  national  discouragement  and  decline  of 
science,  and  of  the  superiority  of  foreign  to 
British  scientific  institutions ;  hut  it  was  not 
till  about  the  year  182  "7  that  these  views  ex¬ 
cited  general  attention,  and  were  supported 
by  distinct  and  specific  statements,  which 
neither  personal  nor  national  prejudice  could 
gainsay  or  contradict.  The  abolition  of  the 
]^rd  of  Longitude,  and  the  transference  of 
10 
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the  manufacture  of  achromatic  telescopes 
and  astronomical  instruments  from  England 
to  Bavaria  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent, 
had  roused  the  indignation  of  the  cultivators 
of  astronomy  and  optics.  In  a  brief  memoir 
of  the  life  of  Joseph  Fraunhofer,*  who  was 
cut  oflF  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  Sir 
David  Brewster  thus  speaks  of  that  illus¬ 
trious  individual,  and  of  the  honors  and  re¬ 
wards  which  were  conferred  upon  him ; — 

“Of  all  the  losses  which  science  is  occasion¬ 
ally  called  to  sustain,  there  is  none  which  she  so 
deeply  deplores  as  tliat  of  an  original  and  inven¬ 
tive  genius  cut  off  in  the  maturity  of  intellect  and 
in  the  blase  of  reputation.  There  is  an  epoch  in 
the  career  of  a  man  of  genuine  talent,  when  he 
embellishes  and  extends  every  subject  over  which 
he  throws  the  mantle  of  his  genius.  Imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  original  research,  and  familiar 
with  the  processes  of  invention  and  discovery,  his 
mind  teems  with  new  ideas,  which  spring  up 
around  him  in  rapid  and  profuse  succession.  In¬ 
ventions  incompleted,  ideas  undeveloped,  and 
speculations  immatured,  amuse  and  occupy  the 
intervals  of  elaborate  inquiry  ;  and  he  often  sees 
before  bim,  in  dim  array,  a  long  train  of  discover¬ 
ies,  which  time  and  health  alone  are  necessary  to 
realize.  The  blight  of  early  genius  that  has  put 
forth  its  buds  of  promise,  or  the  stroke  which 
severs  from  us  the  hoary  sage  when  he  had 
ceased  to  instruct  and  adorn  his  generation,  are 
events  which  are  felt  with  a  moderated  grief,  and 
throughout  a  narrow  range  of  sympathy ;  but  tite 
blow  which  strikes  down  the  man  of  genius  in  his 
prime,  and  in  the  very  lieart  of  his  gigantic  con¬ 
ceptions,  is  felt  with  ail  the  bitterness  of  sorrow, 
and  is  pronagated  far  beyond  the  circle  on  which 
it  falls.  When  a  pillar  is  torn  from  the  temple 
of  science,  it  must  needs  convulse  tfie  whole 
of  its  fabric,  and  draw  the  voice  of  sorrow  from 
Ha  inmost  receases.” — Pp.  1,  '2. 

These  opinions  respiting  the  neglect  and 
decline  of  science  in  ^gland  were  cherished 
by  the  cultivators  of  different  sciences,  who 
had  no  communication  with  each  other,  and 
no  common  object  in  view.  The  author  of 
the  article  Chemistry  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana,f  while  ignorant  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  extract,  expresse's  his  regret  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  five  or  six  years  chemistry  has 
suffered  tome  degree  of  neglect  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  attention  of  Chemists  having 
been  turned  to  the  electro-magnetic  discover¬ 
ies  of  Professor  Oersted  and  his  followers. 
“  At  least,”  he  adds,  “  we  remark  that  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  pood  chemical  analysis  and 
researches  have  been  rare  in  England;  and 


*  EdMmrph  Journal  of  Beienes,  July,  1887,  voL 
▼il  pp.  1-10. 
f  Page  »»«. 
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yet  it  must  be  confessed  there  is  an  ample 
field  for  chemical  discovery.” 

A  greater  master  in  Chemical  science.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  entertained  still  stronger 
views  on  the  decline  of  English  science.  He 
is  said  to  have  written  a  work  with  this  spe¬ 
cific  title,  full  of  feeling  and  eloquence,  which 
his  executors  have  not  deemed  it  proper  to 
publish. 

Sir  John  Herschel  had  also  been  led  to 
perceive  the  inferiority  of  English  to  foreign 
science ;  and,  after  he  had  completed  the 
laborious  researches  which  were  requisite  for 
the  composition  of  the  articles  on  Light  and 
Sound,  which  he  contributed  to  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Metropolitana,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
specify,  in  strong  and  articulate  language, 
the  particulhr  branches  of  science  in  which 
we  had  fallen  behind  our  continental  neigh¬ 
bors. 

The  obvious  and  deep-seated  causes  of 
this  decline  have  Ix-en  eloquently  exposed 
and  probed  to  the  bottom  by  succeeding 
writers,  but  particularly  by  Mr.  Babbage,  in 
his  “  Rc'flections  on  the  Decline  of  Science  in 
England,  and  on  some  of  its  Cau.ses.”  After 
citing,  as  we  have  done,  the  opinions  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  and  Sir  John  Herschel,  he 
asserts,  “  that  in  England,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  more  difficult  and  abstract 
sciences,  we  are  much  below  other  nations, 
not  merely  of  equal  rank,  but  below  several 
even  of  inferior  power,”  and  that  “  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  with  it  the  highest  departments 
of  physical  science,  have  gradually  declined 
since  the  days  of  Newton.’^  He  is  of  opinion 
that  the  causes  which  have  produced,  and 
some  of  the  effects  that  have  resulted  from, 
the  prt‘sent  state  of  science  in  England,  are 
so  mixed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
accurately  between  them,  and  he  therefon* 
“  does  not  attempt  any  minute  discrimination, 
but  rather  presents  the  result  of  his  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  concomitant  circumstances  which 
have  attended  the  decay,  and  examined  some 
of  the  suggestions  which  have  been  offered 
for  the  advancement,  of  British  science.” 

Mr.  Babbage’s  work  excited  great  interest 
in  the  metropolis,  not  merely  from  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject,  but  fnim  the  bold 
and  uncompromising  eloquence  with  which 
he  exposed  the  abuses  which  then  existed  in 
the  management  of  our  scientific  institutions, 
— the  imperfect  system  of  instruction  which 
is  given  in  our  public  schools  and  universi¬ 
ties, — the  ignorance  of  public  men,  and  the 
culpable  indifference  of  successive  govern¬ 
ments  to  the  intellectual  glory  of  their  coun- 
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try.  It  became  accordingly  the  subject  of 
pnrtial  or  severe  criticism  in  the  public  jour¬ 
nals,  but  the  longest,  the  most  favorable, 
and  the  most  elaborate  notice  of  the  work 
appeared  in  the  (Quarterly  lleview.* 

Regarding  the  fact  of  the  decline  of  sci¬ 
ence,  as  established  by  unquestionable  evi¬ 
dence,  the  author  takes  a  rapid  view  of  the 
patronage  which  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
extended  to  science  in  less  enlightened  ages, 
and  m  times  when  its  practical  applications 
were  less  connected  with  the  wealth  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  nations ; — he  then  gives  a  sketch  of 
the  present  state  of  science  on  the  continent 
of  Europe — sun'eys  its  condition  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  islands — investigates  the  causes  which 
led  to  its  decline,  and  suggests  the  means  by 
which  it  may  be  revived  and  extended.  'The 
subject  of  the  Patent  Laws  is  treated  at  great 
length  and  with  much  fullness  of  deUiil,  and 
their  flagrant  injastice,  and  iniquitoas  opera¬ 
tion,  are  boldly  and  fearlessly  denounced. 

After  these  details  of  the  liberality  of 
sovereigns  to  science  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  the  reader  is  startled  at  the 
following  picture  of  the  relation  between  the 
Government  and  the  science  of  England  in 
the  year  1830. 

“  1.  There  is  not  at  this  moment  within 
the  British  i.sles  a  single  philosopher,  how¬ 
ever  eminent  have  been  his  services,  who 
bears  the  lowest  title  that  is  given  to  the 
lowest  benefactor  of  the  nation,  and  the  hum¬ 
blest  servant  of  the  Crown  !  f 

“  2.  There  is  not  a  single  philosopher  who 
enjoys  a  ptmsion  or  an  allowance,  or  a  sine¬ 
cure  capable  of  supporting  himstdf  and  his 
family  in  the  humblest  circumstances!  and, 

“  3.  There  is  not  a  single  philosopher  who 
enjoys  the  favor  of  his  sovereign,  or  the 
friendship  of  his  ministers !” 

.After  illustrating  these  three  pmpositions 
by  a  detail  of  facts  well  known  and  univer¬ 
sally  admitted,  the  Qujirterly  lU'viewer  in¬ 
vestigates  the  cause,  and  suggests  the  cure 
f*f  this  ignoble  and  unhealthy  condition  of 
the  English  mind, — of  this  ungenen»us  con¬ 
duct  of  English  Governments, — of  this  na- 
tiomd  in-sensibility  to  intellectual  greatness, 

*  October,  18.30,  voL  xliiL  i>|>.  805-a42. 

f  “Incredible  m  it  niaj  neem,"  my*  the  late  Sir 
Ilarris  Nicolas,  “  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  the  onl^  cxain- 
(>le  in  Bnaland  of  an  author  havint;  Wen  distin¬ 
guished  by  any  title  of  honor  since  the  aceesaion  of 
(leon^  IIL" — OharrratitmM  on  the  Stair  of  Hiotori- 
ral  Literature,  Ac,,  Wndon,  188«>.  The  chapter  of 
thia  Work  “(»n  the  want  of  Eiicoiirairenient  in  S^i- 
ence  and  Literature,”  is  reprinted  in  the  KHinburgk 
Journal  of  Scienee,  New  Series,  voL  vi  pp.  214, 
228.— April  1832. 


— and  of  this  blind  indifference  to  tfhose  ele¬ 
ments  of  glory  by  which  one  nation  stands 
out  in  bold  relief  from  the  rest,  and  chal¬ 
lenges  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  ages. 

Among  the  remedies  which  are  proposed 
to  revive  and  extend  the  science  of  England, 
the  Quarterly  Reviewer  mentions  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ; — 

“  1.  The  reform  of  the  University  s^’stem, 
and  a  more  liberal  endowment  of  University 
chjurs. 

“  2.  The  improvement  of  our  scientific  in¬ 
stitutions  by  giving  salaries  to  their  office¬ 
bearers,  and  by  grants  and  pecuniary  md ;  or, 
what  is  better, 

“  3.  The  raising  all  our  scientific  and  lite¬ 
rary  societies  into  a  royal  academy  or  insti¬ 
tute,  like  that  of  France. 

“4.  The  infusion  of  scientific  members 
into  those  public  boards  which  have  been 
established  for  purposes  of  a  scientific  nature. 

“  5.  The  admission  of  men  of  literature 
and  science  into  public  offices. 

“  6.  The  national  support  of  literary  and 
scientific  individuals  who  are  prevented  by 
professional  occupation  from  making  their 
genius  and  talents  useful  to  the  State. 

“  7.  Their  admission  to  the  same  titles, 
honors,  and  rewards,  which  are  bestowed 
upon  military,  naval,  and  dipl«)matic  men. 

“  8.  The  repejil  of  the  Patent  Ijaws.” 

The  R**viewer  concludes  his  article  by 
proposing  the  establishment  of  an  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  consider 
and  carry'  into  effect  these  important  mea¬ 
sures. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Barrisii  Aaao- 
ciATiox  for  the  Sidvaneement  of  Scimct. 
I'he  pniposal  here  mttde  was  published  to 
the  world,  and  circulated  thnmghout  the 
empire  in  October,  1830.  In  the  course  of 
three  tmmths,  namely,  in  February,  1831,  the 
Reviewer  who  made  the  proposal  communi¬ 
cated  h'w  plan  to  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  York,  and  in  the  course  of  other  foe 
monthn  the  British  .Association,  consisting  of 
a  numerous  assemblage  of  “  nobility,  clergy, 
gentry,  and  philosophers,”  was  founded  at 
York,  under  auspices  the  mr>st  favorable, 
and  with  prospects  the  most  cheering. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Babbage  on  the  Decline 
of  Science,  had  excited  much  attention  both 
by  the  facts  which  it  disclosed  and  the  vigor 
and  eloquence  with  which  it  was  written ; 
but  the  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  in 
consequence  of  the  new  topics  which  it  in¬ 
troduced,  and  the  decided  measures  which  it 
advocated,  as  well  as  from  other  causes,  at- 
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tracted  the  notice  of  individuals  in  power, 
and  of  an  extensive  class  of  readers  who 
were  not  likely  to  peruse  the  separate  work 
of  Mr.  Babbage.  Such  an  article  might  have 
been  expected  to  appear  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  with  the  principles  of  which  it  might 
have  been  supposed  to  harmonize ;  but,  ema¬ 
nating  from  the  Quarterly  Review,  which 
was  not  in  the  practice  of  pleading  for 
change,  it  fell  with  an  electric  force  among 
the  friends  and  enemies  of  reform.  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Peel,  as  we  have  been  assured,  on  good 
authority,  felt  the  force  of  its  reproof  and 
remonstrance ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  had 
he  continued  in  power,  he  would  have  carried 
into  eflfect  many  of  its  suggestions;  or  at 
least  would  have  promoted  those  measures 
so  favorable  to  science  and  scientific  men, 
which  he  afterwards  adopted.  He  resigned 
oflBce,  however,  imder  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton’s  ministry,  a  few  weeks  after  he  had  read 
the  article,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  ad¬ 
vancing  the  interests  of  science  and  the  arts, 
till  he  became  Prime  Minister  in  1841. 

On  the  accession  of  the  WEigs  to  power, 
in  1831,  when  the  reform  of  our  institutions, 
scientific  and  political,  was  the  great  topic  of 
the  day,  the  attention  of  Lord  Grey’s  Govern¬ 
ment  was  called  to  the  state  of  English  sci¬ 
ence,  and  the  condition  of  its  cultivators. 
Lord  Brougham,  who  then  adorned  the  Wool¬ 
sack,  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  science,  and  through  his  instru¬ 
mentality  some  of  the  more  important  objects 
(rf  the  British  Association  were  secured  be¬ 
fore  it  had  held  its  first  meeting.  Previous 
to  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
York,  a  congress  of  naturalists  and  physicians 
had  assembled  eight  times  in  Germany.  Its 
first  meeting  was  held  in  Leipsic  in  the  year 
1822,  on  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Oken, 
whose  political  and  philosophical  opinions 
were  not  likely  to  obtain  for  it  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  friends  of  order  and  religion. 
About  tvelvt  strangers  and  twenty  citizens 
constituted  the  first  meeting  of  a  society,  the 
sole  object  of  which  was  to  make  its  mem¬ 
bers  better  acquainted  with  each  other.  It 
assemUed,  however,  with  increasing  numbers 
in  Halle,  Wurzburg,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
and  Dresden.  At  Munich,  where  it  met  in 
1827,  it  was  patronized  by  the  King  of  Ba¬ 
varia.  In  1828  it  was  hospitably  received 
at  Berlin  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  illustrious  Baron  Humboldt, 
the  number  of  strangers  amounting  to  267. 
In  1829,  when  it  assembled  at  Heidelberg, 
the  strangers  were  only  193 ;  but  in  1630, 
when  it  met  at  Hamburg,  the  strangers  had 
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increased  to  258.  Mr.  Babbage  was  the  only 
Englishman  who  was  present  at  the  Berlin 
congress,  and  Professor  Johnston,  Dr.  Traill, 
and  Professor  Pillans,  were  the  Scotch  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  England  at  the  meeting  in  Ham¬ 
burg.* 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  objects  which 
he  had  recommended  in  the  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view,  Sir  David  Brewster,  immediately  after 
its  publication,  took  the  necessary  steps  for 
assembling  in  some  central  town  of  England 
the  cultivators  and  friends  of  science  from 
every  part  of  the  British  Islands.  York  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  to  be  the  most  convenient  loca¬ 
lity  ;  and  having  been  previously  in  corres¬ 
pondence  with  Mr.  Phillips,  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  that 
city,  he  addressed  to  liim  the  following  let¬ 
ter 


“  Allerly  by  Melrose,  Feb.  23d,  1831. 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  liave  taken  the  liberty  of  writing 
you  on  a  subject  of  considerable  importance.  It 
is  proposed  to  establisli  a  British  Assncialitm  of 
men  if  science,  similar  to  that  which  has  exi.«ted 
for  eight  years  in  German}',  and  which  is  now  pa- 
tronizeil  by  the  most  powerful  Sovereigns  in  tliat 
part  of  Europe.  Tlie  arrangements  for  the  first 
meeting  are  now  in  pnigress,  and  it  is  contem¬ 
plated  that  it  shall  be  held  in  York,  as  the  most 
central  city  of  the  three  kingdoms.  My  object  in 
writing  to  you  at  present  is  to  beg  that  you  would 
ascertain  if  V’ork  will  furnish  the  accoinmoilation.s 
necessary  for  so  larg^e  a  meeting,  which  might 
perhaps  consist  of  above  100  individuals, — if  the 
Philosophical  Society  would  enter  zealously  into 
the  plan,  and  if  the  Mayor  and  influential  persons 
in  the  town  and  in  the  vicinity  would  be  likely  to 
promote  its  objects.  The  jrhirijial  otyects  if  the 
SiK:ict^  irould  be,  to  mate  the  cultivators  of  science 
acquainted  with  each  other ;  to  stimulate  one  an¬ 
other  to  renewed  exertions ;  to  bring  the  o/yects  of 
science  before  the  public  eye ;  and  to  take  measures 
fur  oilrancing  Us  interests  and  accelerating  its 
progress.  'Plie  Society  would  possess  no  funds, 
make  no  collections.,  and  hold  no  property ;  the 
expense  of  each  anniversary  meeting  being  de¬ 
frayed  by  the  mcmlicrs  who  are  present.  As  these 
few  observations  will  enable  you  to  form  a  general 
opinion  of  the  objects  in  view,  I  shall  only  add, 
that  the  time  of  meeting  which  is  likely  to  be  most 
convenient  would  be  about  the  18th  or  25lh  of 
July.  I  am,  dear  sir,  cver_mo«t  truly  yours, 

D.  Bkbwster.” 

Having  submitted  this  letter  to  the  Coun- 


*  Mr.  Bablwge  comniunicatetl  to  Sir  David  Brews- 
ster’s  Fdinburgk  Journal  of  Sciente  for  April  1829, 
an  interesting  account  of  the  Berlin  congresis  with 
Baron  Humboldt's  sj>ecoh  as  l^reaident ;  and  I*n>- 
feasor  Johnston  published  in  the  same  Journal,  A[>ril 
1831,  pu  189-244,  a  long  and  most  interesting  ac- 
eoimt  of  the  congress  at  Hamburg. 
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cil  of  the  Philosophical  Socie'ty  at  York,  Mr. 
Phillips  was  requested  by  that  body  to  apply 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Mf^strates  of  the 
city  for  their  concurrence.  To  this  applica¬ 
tion  he  received  the  following  answer  from 
the  Town  Clerk : — 

“9rt  March,  1831. 

“  My  deau  Sir, — In  compliance  with  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Council  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Society,  I  have  taken  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quaintin<T  the  I/)rd  Mayor,  and  some  others  of  the 
Magistrates,  with  the  communication  contained 
in  Dr.  Brewster’s  letter  to  you,  and  they  desire  me 
to  say,  that  they  will  have  great  pleasure  in  doing 
everything  that  lies  in  their  power  to  promote  the 
objects  of  the  Society  mentioned  by  Dr  Brewster, 
and  they  rejoice  that  York  is  fixed  upon  a.s  the 
place  for  holding  its  meetings.  Very  faithfully, 
yours,  Robt.  Dames.” 

Mr.  Phillips  lost  no  time  in  transmitting  to 
Sir  David  Brewster  a  report  of  the  favorable 
reception  which  his  proposal  had  received 
from  the  Philosophical  Society  of  York,  and 
the  Mayor  and  Magistrates  of  the  city  ;  and 
the  month  of  September  having  been  fixed 
upon  as  the  most  convenient  for  the  different 
parties  who  were  likely  to  attend  the  con¬ 
gress,  Sir  David  Brewster  drew  up  and 
printed  an  advertisement,  entitled — “  Notice 
respecting  the  proposed  scientific  meeting  at 
York,  on  Monday,  the  2Gth  of  September.” 

After  all  the  preliminary  arrangements 
had  been  completed  and  made  known  to  the 
public,  the  British  Association  a.s8embled  at 
York,  on  Monday,  the  20th  September,  1831, 
under  circumstances  the  most  favorable  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Institution.  It  was  peculiarly 
fortunate  for  the  Infant  Society  that  the  Phi¬ 
losophical  Society  of  York  had  such  men 
n.s  the  Rr*v.  William  Vernon  Harcourt  for  its 
vice-president,  and  Mr.  John  Phillips  for  its 
secri'tar)’.  Nor  was  it  of  less  importance  to 
the  character  of  the  meeting,  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  its  members,  that  it  was  patronized 
by  the  learned  and  venerable  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  whose  intellectual  and  amiable 
family  took  part  in  its  labors,  and  graced  its 
a.ssemblies.  Several  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Association  were  lodged  in  the  Archi- 
eplscopal  Palace  at  Bishopthorpe,  and  the 
Association  was  invited  to  a  public  dinner 
under  that  hospitable  roof.  The  ladies  of 
York  and  Mcinity  Med  with  its  philosophers 
in  welcoming  to  their  hearths  the  pilgrims  of 
knowledge.  In  the  sacrifice  they  offered  at 
the  shrine  of  Miner>’a,  the  sunshine  of  youth 
and  bt'auty  fell  upon  the  alur,  and,  pre-emi¬ 
nent  above  the  rest,  one  lovely  form,  who 


might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  goddess 
herself,  graced  the  intellectual  orgies  of 
science. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  took  place  on  Monday  evening.  The 
attendance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  was 
numerous ;  and  after  the  mutual  interchange 
of  civilities  between  the  citizens  of  York  and 
their  visitors,  Mr.  Phillips  delivered  an  elo¬ 
quent  and  popular  ex  tempore  lecture  on  the 
more  remarkable  geological  phenomena  of 
Y ork.shire,  which  he  illustrated  by  several  in¬ 
teresting  specimens  of  organic  remains,  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  27th  of 
September,  was  held  the  first  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  science,  for  the  purpose  of  organiz¬ 
ing  the  Association.  The  theatre  of  the 
York  Philosophical  Society  was  completely 
filled,  and  before  two  days  had  elapsed  three 
hundred  and  fifty-three  individuals  had  en¬ 
rolled  their  munes.  On  the  motion  of  Sir 
David  Brewster,  Lord  Milton,  as  President 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  York,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  addressed  the  meet¬ 
ing.  In  his  speech,  which  is  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Association,  he  pointed 
out  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
science  by  the  establishment  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  admitted  “  that  the  fiscal  laws  of 
the  country  offered  numerous  obstacles  to 
scientific  improvement,”  “  that  there  were 
some  investigadons  which  required  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  upon  so  great  a  scale  as  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  individual  enterprise,”  and  he 
expressed  the  hope  that  (iovemment  would 
“  sec  the  necessity  of  affording  to  science  due 
encouragement,  and  of  giving  every  proper 
stimulus  to  its  advancement.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  William  Vernon  Harcourt 
then  addressed  the  meeting  in  an  excellent 
spt'cch,  in  wliich  he  explained  the  objects 
and  plan  of  the  Association.  After  laying 
before  the  meeting  the  reasons  for  forming  a 
National  Association,  he  proceeded  to  state 
“the  grounds  which  subsist  for  seeking  to 
obtain  a  greater  degree  of  national  attention 
to  the  objects  of  science.” 

“  Among  the  subjects,”  he  said,  “  to  which  a 
scientific  association  mav  justly  be  expected  to 
call  the  public  attention,  1  would  particularly  in¬ 
stance  a  revision  of  tlie  law  of  patents.  The 
protection  which  is  given  to  every  other  species 
of  property,  is  not  given  in  the  same  extent  to 
the  property  of  scierUiJic  invent  ion.  The  protec¬ 
tion  which  it  does  receive  must  be  bought  of  the 
State  at  a  high  price ;  an  expense  varying  from 
two  to  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  is  first  to  be 
sustained.  Then,  after  encountering  the  risk  of 
this  outlay,  the  patentee  is  compelled  to  specify  pub- 
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licly,  and  with  le^l  precision,  the  particulars  of 
his  invention;  thus  it  is  exposed  to  be  pirated, 
with  the  redress  only  of  ruinous  proceedings  at 
law ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  no  patent  is 
considered  of  any  value  till  it  has  actually  main¬ 
tained  a  litigation;  and  though  patents  are  still 
taken  out,  their  chief  use  is  nnderstood  to  be  not 
BO  much  to  secure  a  right  as  to  advertise  a  com¬ 
modity.  Such  is  the  present  policy  of  our  laws 
respecting  the  remuneration  of  practical  science, 
a  policy  which  seems  to  have  no  other  end  tlian 
to  restrain  the  multiplicity  of  inventions.  With 
regard  to  the  direct  national  encouragement  which 
is  due  to  scientific  objects  and  scientific  men,  I  am 
unwilling  to  moot  any  disputed  or  disputable 
question.  There  is  a  service  of  science  to  be 
rendered  to  the  State,  with  which  it  cannot  dis¬ 
pense.  And  all,  I  think,  must  alU,tP,  that  it  is 
neither  liberal  nur  politic  to  keep  those  who  employ 
the  rarest  intellectual  endowments  in  the  direct  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  country  upon  a  kind  of  parish  allow'- 
AXCE.  It  would  be  difficult  also  to  withhold  our 
assent  from  the  opinion  that  a  liberal  public  provi¬ 
sion  would  hare  a  powerful  effect  in  promoting 
those  studies  cf  abstract  science  which  most  require 
artificial  encouragement,  and  that  (as  I’rofessor 
Playfair  remarks)  ‘  to  detach  a  number  (f  ingenious 
men  from  everything  but  scientific  pursuits — to  de¬ 
liver  them  alike  from  the  embarrassments  of  poverty 
and  the  temptations  of  wealth — to  give  them  a  place 
and  station  in  society  the  most  resjtectable,  is  to  re¬ 
move  EVERT  IMPEDIMEHT  AND  TO  ADD  EVERT  STI¬ 
MULUS  TO  E.XERTioN.’*  But  I  will  not,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  enter  upon  a  subject  on  which  any  differ¬ 
ence  of  sentiment  can  be  suppo.-.ed  to  exist,  nor 
pretend  to  decide  whether  Playfair  judged  rightly 
of  the  degree  in  which  a  provision  of  this  kind 
has  actually  improved  the  state  of  science  in  a 
neighboring  country,  when  he  added,  that  ‘  to  such 
an  Institution,  operating  upon  a  people  of  great 
genius  and  indefatigable  activity,  we  are  to  ascribe 
that  superiority  in  the  mathematical  sciences  for 
which,  during  the  last  seventy  years,  they  have 
been  so  conspicuous.’ 

“  One  great  benefit,  at  least,  in  addition  to  her 
maritime  e.xpeditions,  England  as  a  nation  has 
conferred  on  the  science  of  the  world.  She  has 
had  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  astronomical  obser¬ 
vations,  though  perhaps  it  ts  ncA  equally  gratify¬ 
ing  to  reflect  that  these  observations  hare  been  turnki 
to  account  of  late  years  less  by  her  own  geometers 
than  by  the  ?iatumal  School  of  Mathematicians 
in  France.  But  there  are  many  other  sciences, 
gentlemen,  on  which  the  resources  of  States  are 
no  less  dependent :  and  in  them,  also,  there  are 
physical  data,  (I  do  not  here  speak  of  loose  and 
subordinate  facts,  but  of  those  more  important 
physical  axioms  from  which  the  general  laws  of 
nature  are  deduced,) — in  many  other  sciences,  I 
say,  of  practical  application,  there  are  physical 
data  which  require  to  be  ascertained  by  masters 
in  science  with  the  most  rigorous  precision,  and 
not  without  the  most  persevering  labor;  and  I 
may  be  permitted  to  think,  with  Mr.  Herschel,  that 

*  Second  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 


‘  it  may  very  reasonably  be  asked,  why  the  direct 
assistance  afforded  by  Government  to  the  execution 
of  combined  series  of  observations  adapted  to  this 
special  end,  should  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  hitherto 
almost  exclusively  been,  confined  to  astronomy  V 

“The  chairman  of  the  meeting,  adverting  to 
this  subject,  has  said  that  ^  there  are  enterprises 
in  science  which  none  but  a  nation  can  undertake 
let  me  add  also,  that  ‘  there  are  establishments 
for  science  which  none  but  a  nation  can  su]>}>ort.’  ” — 
Reportsofthe  Firstand  Second Mertings,pp.33, 34. 

In  making  these  just  and  admirable  obser¬ 
vations,  Mr.  Harcourt  remarks,  that  he  has 
“  spoken  both  of  scientific  societies  and  of  the 
national  policy  with  all  freedom,  because  he 
takes  free  speech  upon  points  in  which  the 
interests  of  science  are  deeply  concerned  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  purposes  for  which  the 
meeting  was  assembled."  In  discussing  the 
weighty  matters  contained  in  this  extract,  we 
shall  imitate  his  example  ;  but  at  present  we 
shall  only  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  undoubted  fact,  that  the  two  great  and 
avowed  objects  of  the  British  Association 
were  to  repeal  or  reform  the  law  of  patents, 
and  to  obtain  from  the  Government  a  national 
establishment,  or  direct  national  encourage¬ 
ment  for  science.  There  were  the  objects  of 
the  gentlemen  who  suggested  the  Asscadation, 
and,  we  believe,  of  every  one  of  the  scientific 
individuals  who  assembled  at  York  to  legis¬ 
late  for  its  future  guidance. 

A  t  the  morning  meetings,  which  were  held 
during  the  remaining  days  of  the  week,  very 
interesting  papers  were  read,  while  popular 
lectures  or  short  popular  papers  were  re¬ 
served  for  the  evening  assemblages,  which 
were  attended  by  the  gentry  of  York  and  the 
neighborhood.  .  The  persons  who  took  an 
active  part  at  these  meetings,  either  by  read¬ 
ing  papers  and  lectures,  or  by  oral  discussion 
and  the  exhibition  of  interesting  scientific 
objects,  were — 

Dr.  Dalton,  Mr.  Luke  Howard, 

Dr.  Henry,  Professor  Potter, 

Sir  D.  Brewster,  Mr.  J.  Gray,  jun.. 

Rev.  Mr.  Harcourt,  Mr.  G reenough. 

Sir  R.  Murchison,  Mr.  George  Harvey, 

Dr.  Scoresby,  Mr.  Witham, 

Professor  Forbes,  Mr.  Hutton, 

Professor  Johnston,  Sir  John  Robinson, 

Dr.  Daubeny,  Dr.  Warwick, 

Mr.  Abraham,  Mr.  Wm.  Smith, 

Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Gould, 

Mr,  Gilbertson,  Mr.  R.  Havell, 

Mr.  Thos.  Allan,  Mr.  Williamson. 

As  it  will  be  interesting  to  naany  of  our 
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readers  to  known  the  names  of  the  leading 
men  who  came  from  various  parts  of  the 
empire  to  inaugurate  the  new  institution,  we 
have  obtained,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Phillips,  the  following  document,  which  con¬ 
tains,  first,  a  list  of  the  signatures,  with  the 
number  of  their  ticket,  “  on  the  first  page  of 
the  York  Meeting- Book and  Kcondly,  the 
names  of  the  le^ing  scientific  and  literary 
men  who  attended  the  meeting  : — 

No.  of 
Ticket. 

1st,  1.  David  Brewster,  AUerly,  by  Melrose, 

2.  Milton, 

3.  W.  V.  Harcourt,  llev.,  Wheldrake, 

4.  John  Robinson,  Edinburgh, 

5.  R<jd.  I.  Murchison,  London, 

0.  John  Phillips,  York, 

7.  Henry  Witham,  Edinburgh, 

8.  James  D.  Forbes,  Edinburgh, 

9.  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  Portobello, 

2d,  Names  of  other  Scientific  and  Literary 
Members. 

25.  W.  L.  Newman,  York. 

27.  Benjamin  Rotch,  London. 

29.  \Vm.  Hincks,  Rev.,  F.L.S.,  York. 

33.  William  Taylor,  Rev.,  York. 

42.  William  Gilbertson,  Preston. 

44.  J.  U.  Preston,  Rev.,  Ashbam,  Bryan. 

49.  Thomas  Allis,  York. 

50.  Thomas  Donkin,  York. 

58.  Jonah  Wasse,  Ousebum, 

72.  William  Hewitson,  Newcastle. 

73.  John  Gould,  Zool.  Gar.,  London. 

75.  Thomas  Meynell,  jun.,  Yarm. 

78.  John  Kenrick,  Rev.,  York. 

103.  Fra.  W’rangham,  Hunmanby. 

105.  L.  V.  Harcourt,  Rev.,  Stokesley. 

116.  Charles  Wellbeloved,  Rev.,  York. 

118.  Rev.  J.  RiidcliflFe,  Oxford. 

122.  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.,  Bath. 

126.  J.  T.  Mackay,  Dublin. 

136.  Godfrey  Higgins,  Shellow  Grange. 

144.  George  Goldie,  M.D.,  York. 

146.  William  Gray,  jun.,  York. 

150.  Sir  Philip  de  Grey  Egorton,  Oulton 
Park. 

157.  J.  C.  Prichard,  Bristol. 

159.  John  Dunn,  Scarborough. 

161.  W.  H.  Dikes,  Hull. 

163.  John  Edward  Lee,  Hull. 

176.  Jonathan  Gray,  York. 

178.  Thomas  Allan,  Edinburgh. 

185.  Dundas,  Mansion  House,  York. 

188.  John  Adamson,  Newcastle. 

189.  William  Hutton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

190.  William  Cockburn,  Dean  of  York. 


192.  William  West,  Leeds. 

193.  John  Marshall,  Headingley. 

198.  William  Scoresby,  Liverpool. 

199.  W.  L.  Wharton,  Drybum,  Durham. 
201.  William  Pearson,  (Rev.)  South  Kil- 

worth,  Leicestershire. 

263.  James  Black,  M.D.,  Bolton. 

207.  R.  Potter,  jun.,  Smedley  Hall,  near 
Manchester. 

211.  William  Smith,  Hackness. 

215.  Geo.  Cayley,  Brompton. 

219.  Barth.  Lloyd,  Provost,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

222.  G.  Johnston,  M.D.,  Berwick-on-Tweed. 
226.  C.  Daubeny,  Oxford. 

228.  William  Turner,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
231.  Francis  Cholmeley,  Brandsby. 

243.  James  Yates,  Upper  Bedford  Place, 
London. 

247.  G.  B.  Greenough,  London. 

254.  John  Dalton,  Manchester. 

263.  Sir  T.  M.  Brisbsine. 

291.  William  Etty,  R.A.,  London. 

293.  Luke  Howard,  Ackworth. 

295.  Theodore  Dury,  Keighley. 

299.  Mr.  Justice  Parke,  London. 

301.  F.  S.  W'illiams,  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

303.  Morpeth,  Castle  Howard. 

313.  Mr.  Fawkes,  Farnley. 

315.  Robert  Allan,  Edinburgh. 

326.  J.  W.  Geldart,  Prof,  of  Civil  Law, 
Cambridge. 

328.  Thomas  Longman,  London. 

343.  B.  Bailey,  Travancore,  India. 

348.  Rev.  Dr.  Muir,  Edinburgh. 

The  last  Ticket  was  numbered  353. 

In  this  list  our  readers  will  recognize  the 
names  of  many  individuals  who  have  since 
been  highly  distinguished  in  science,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  arts. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  full 
account  of  the  objects  and  rules  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  as  they  were  agreed  to  at  York,  and 
the  steps  which  were  taken  to  accomplish 
these  objects.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  men¬ 
tion,  that  Local  Committees  were  appointed 
in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  and  also 
in  Calcutta,  where  a  Committee  was  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  Presidency  of  Sir  Edward 
Ryan,  President  of  the  Asiatic  Society  there, 
George  Swinton,  Esq.,  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Government,  and  other  scientific  individ¬ 
uals  ;  and  that  Reports*  (all  of  which  were 


*  The  valuable  idea  of  requesting  Reports  on  the 
state  of  different  branches  of  science  was  sug^sted 
b;  Dr.  Whewell,  now  master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 
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prepared  and  read  at  the  next  meeting)  were 
requested, — 1.  On  the  Progress  of  Astro¬ 
nomy  during  the  present  century,  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Airt  ;  2.  On  the  Tides,  from  W. 
Lubbock  ;  3.  On  Meteorology,  from  Mr. 
Forbes;  4.  On  Radiant  Heat,  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Powell  ;  5.  On  Thermo-electricity, 
from  Professor  Cummino  ;  6.  On  the  Re¬ 
cent  Progress  of  Optics,  from  Sir  David 
Brewster  ;  7.  On  Mineralogy,  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Whewkll;  8.  On  Geology,  from  the 
Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare  ;  9.  On  Chemical 
Science,  from  Professor  Johnston  ;  and  10. 
On  the  History  of  the  Human  Species,  from 
Dr.  Prichard.  In  the  perusal  of  these  ten 
Reports,  which  occupy  400  closely  printed 
pages,  the  friends  of  science  will  not  scruple 
to  admit  that  real  and  substantial  work  was 
done  at  the  6rst  meeting  of  the  Association 
at  York,  while  the  general  reader  will  learn 
from  our  brief  notice  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  the  list  of  the  men  who 
composed  it,  that  had  the  Association  never 
met  again,  its  members  would  have  been 
amply  compensated  by  the  new  friendships 
which  they  formed,  and  by  the  high  plea¬ 
sures  of  social  intercourse  which  they  en¬ 
joyed.  The  feelings  of  the  members  them¬ 
selves  have  been  often  expressed  at  subse¬ 
quent  meetings  of  the  Association.  They 
look  back  upon  the  week  spent  in  York,  and 
its  elegant  and  intellectual  society,  as  one  of 
the  happiest  in  their  lives.  They  left  the 
city  with  sorrow,  if  not  with  tears ;  and 
those  whose  lives  were  spared  in  1 844  rushed 
back  to  the  scene  of  their  enjoyment,  to  re¬ 
visit  the  friends  who  survived,  and  to  mourn 
over  the  friends  that  were  lost. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  reassemble 
at  Oxford  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  and  the  vice-presidency  of  Sir  David 
Brewster  and  Professor  Whewell,  on  the  1 8th 
June,  1832. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  the  first  or 
experimental  meeting  at  York,  historical 
truth,  and  the  interests  of  science  itself,  de¬ 
mand  our  attention  to  a  circumstance  which 
exercised  an  injurious  influence  on  the  future 
proceedings  of  the  Association,  and  which, 
but  for  the  good  sense  of  Mr.  Harcourt,  and 
the  forbearance  of  others,  might  have  created 
a  division  among  its  members. 

At  the  opening  meeting,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  before  any  statement  had  been  made,  or 
resolution  moved.  Lord  Milton,  the  president 
of  the  York  Philosophical  Society,  was,  from 
his  oflicial  position,  called  to  the  chair.  In 
the  speech  which  he  addressed  to  the  meet¬ 
ing,  he  was  understood  to  object  “  to  all  di- 
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rect  encouragement  of  science  by  the  State,’ 
and  to  characterize  such  a  mode  of  advancing 
it  “as  un-English,”  and  calculated  “to  make 
men  of  science  the  servile  pensioners  of  the 
Ministry.”  In  the  discus.don,  however,  which 
followed,  a  clear  and  positive  claim  for  such 
national  encouragement  was  made  by  Mr. 
Harcourt,  who,  in  urging  correct  views  in 
reference  to  this  fundamental  object  of  the 
Association,  remarked, — 

“  I  should  undoubtedly  be  very  sorry  to  see  any 
system  of  encourajieinent  adopted,  by  which  the 
men  of  science  in  England  should  become  sen  ile 
pensioners  of  the  Ministry  :  and  no  less  sorry  am 
I  to  see  them  under  the  present  system,  when 
exerting  the  rarest  intellectual  faculties  in  the 
scientific  service  of  the  State,  chained  down  in  a 
needy  dependence  on  a  too  penurious  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  best  kind  of  jK)rcelain  is  too  refined 
a  ware  to  l)e  maintained  in  a  country  without  di¬ 
rect  encouragement,  and  how  can  it  be  expected 
that  mathematics  should  maintain  its  .professors 
without  assistance  from  the  State?  As  things 
stand  at  present,  the  deeper,  drier,  and  more  ex¬ 
alted  a  man’s  stuilies  are,  the  drier,  lower,  and 
more  sparing  must  be  his  diet.  For  bread  some 
of  our  first  men  of  science  are  driven  to  merce¬ 
nary  practices,  which  add  indignity  to  poverty, 
and  which  leave  no  leisure,  and  indeed  no  soul, 
for  higher  achievements.  1  cannot  see  any  rea¬ 
son  why,  with  proper  precautions,  men  of  science 
should  not  be  heljied  to  study  for  the  public  ffood, 
as  well  as  statesman  to  act  for  it;  nor  do  1  see 
w'hy  they  should  not  be  as  i^ependent  with  fixed 
salaries,  as  statesmen  hold  themselves  to  be  in  places 
revocable  at  will.  *  ♦  ♦ 

“  At  the  present  moment,  there  is  a  man  of 
science,*  and  more  than  one  friend,  to  the  direct 
encouragement  of  scientific  men,  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  Our  starving  philo-sophers  are  indulging 
no  unjustifiable  hope  that  the  fortunes  of  philoso¬ 
phy  may  be  mended  under  the  influence  of  the 
present  lords  of  the  ascendant.  It  cannot  be 
wondered  that  they  should  be  unwilling  to  have 
it  proclaimed,  ex  cathedra,  from  the  midst  of  them¬ 
selves,  that  there  is  something  illegitimate  in  the 
direct  encouragement  of  science,  though  they 
are  ready  enough  to  own  that  there  is  something 
in  it  very  un-English. 

“At  tliis  moment  there  is  a  strong  effort  mak¬ 
ing  to  obtain  for  the  gray-headed  and  disinterested 
geological  philosopher,  Mr.  William  Smith,  that 
encouragement  and  reward  which  his  public 
services  deserve.  In  the  present  system,  it  is  a 
matter  of  interest  and  favor  to  obtain  it :  under  a 
better,  it  would  be  an  irresistible  claim ;  and  had 
a  better  existed,  half  the  life  of  this  original  and 
accurate  observer  would  not  have  been  lost  to 
science,  for  want  of  direct  and  most  legitimate 
encouragement." 

While  these  just  and  admirable  views  were 


*  Lord  Broughman,  we  believe,  is  here  justly 
referred  to. 
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thus  eloquently  pressed  upon  the  notice  of 
the  public  by  raerabcrs  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation,  other  minds  were  at  the  same  time 
actively  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  same 
subject.  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  his  celebrated 
speech  on  the  shipping  interest,  had  declared 
in  Parliament,  that  England  cannot  afford  to 
he  in  arrear  of  any  other  nation  m  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  useful  improvement ;  and  had  he 
lived  in  the  present  day,  he  would  doubtless 
have  seen  how  dependent  all  useful  improve¬ 
ments  must  ever  be  on  the  advancement  of 
science,  in  its  most  transcendental  as  well  as 
in  its  most  practical  phase ;  and  we  shall 
have  occa.sion  to  state,  in  a  suksequent  part 
of  this  article,  that  his  colleague.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  not  only  adopted  the  same  opinion,  but 
gave  it  a  practical  form,  by  assisting  in  the 
(^Uiblishment  of  one  of  our  most  important 
scientific  institutions. 

Beside  the  opinions  of  statesmen  of  large 
iuid  liberal  minds,  it  is  of  some  importance 
to  be  able  to  place  that  of  a  private  and 
highly  educated  country  gentleman,  distin¬ 
guished  by  his  piety,  his  generosity,  and  his 
eloquence,  who  bewails  the  decline  of  science 
in  England,  and  the  growing  indifference  to 
the  intellectual  honor  of  the  nation,  as  the 
harbingers  of  national  degradation  and  ruin. 
In  a  pamphlet,  entitled  “  The  Prosjyects  of 
Great  Jiritain,”  published  in  18.31,  Mr. 
Douglas  of  Cavers  has  given  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  religious,  the  moral,  the  intellectual, 
and  the  political  state  of  England.  With 
the  boldness  of  a  Christian  patriot,  and  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  high  principles  alone 
can  sustain,  the  author  points  out  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  which  degrade  our  public  institu¬ 
tions,  he  states  and  explains  the  means  by 
which  the  national  interests  may  be  revived, 
and  he  unfolds  the  prospects  which  may  still 
be  cherished  if  those  means  shall  be  blessed 
with  success. 

Such  were  the  wws  of  those  who  pro¬ 
posed  and  founded  the  British  Association, 
and  of  others. entirely  unconnected  with  it,  on 
the  subject  of  the  direct  and  national  en¬ 
couragement  of  science ;  and  it  might  have 
been  reasonably  expected  that  this  intluential 
body  would  have  immediately  organized 
committees  and  appointed  deputations  for 
carrj’ing  into  effect  such  an  es.sential  and 
such  a  noble  part  of  the  enterprise  in  which 
they  had  embjirked.  Philosophers,  inven¬ 
tors,  and  authors,  and  divines,  and  physi¬ 
cians,  and  lawyers,  had  all  assembled  at 
York, — many  of  them  at  great  inconvenience, 
and  almost  Ml  of  them  at  an  expense  which 
some  could  but  ill  afford.  Their  purpose 


was  to  sustain  and  extend  the  declining  sci¬ 
ence  of  England  by  the  construction  of  a  gi¬ 
gantic  machinerj’  combining  all  the  intellect¬ 
ual  powers  of  the  State.  They  decided  upon 
its  plan — they  chose  its  engineers — they 
fixed  the  localities  for  its  work — they  pro¬ 
vided  heads  and  hands,  and  fire  and  water, 
to  start  it  on  its  noble  movement,  and  to 
.cheer  it  jn  its  glorious  march.  They  sepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other  at  York  with  no  dread 
of  failure,  but  with  high  hopes  of  success. 
The  philosopher  returned  to  his  peaceful 
hearth,  resolved  to  deserve  better  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  The  man  of  science  retired  to  his  cham¬ 
ber  to  complete  inventions  which  he  now 
hoped  might  obtain  a  legal  protection.  The 
author  ha.stened  to  his  nightly  task,  when  the 
professional  toil  of  the  day  had  ceased,  to 
pro^nde  for  his  species  new  forms  of  amuse¬ 
ment  and  instruction.  The  poet  struck  his 
lyre  with  less  trembling  fingers  and  a  more 
uplifted  eye.  The  man  of  genius,  whose  ex¬ 
perience  had  taught  him  that  his  country 
cared  little  for  him,  threw  from  his  counte¬ 
nance  its  habitual  gloom,  and  had  faith 
enough  to  believe  that  he  might  yet  obtain 
food  for  his  children  and  employment  for 
himself ;  while  the  divine,  the  physician,  and 
the  lawyer,  saw  in  the  horizon  a  dawn  of 
better  days,  and,  at  least,  cherished  the  hope 
that  they  might  find  some  retreat  in  the  El 
Dorado  of  the  State,  or  that,  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  place,  their  intellectual  labors  might 
be  weighed  against  the  hitherto  paramount 
claims  of  the  tools  of  faction  and  the  minions 
of  power. 

With  such  hopes — hopes  just  and  rea.son- 
able — hopes,  too,  inspired  by  men  who  had 
it  in  their  power  to  realize  them,  the  philoso¬ 
phers,  the  men  of  science,  the  authors,  the 
men  of  genius,  the  divines,  physicians,  and 
lawyers.  Hocked  to  Oxford,  to  take  part  in 
the  festival  sacred  to  Minerva — willing  to 
worship,  and  expecting  blessings  in  return. 
The  daughter  of  Jove,  however,  was  invoked 
by  thousands — but  the  goddess  of  reason, 
sense,  and  taste,  gave  no  response.  Her  no¬ 
ble  plume  did  not  deign  to  nod  assent.  The 
cock,  indeed,  upon  her  helmet,  crew  in  wel¬ 
come  to  the  warrior ;  but  the  serpimts  be¬ 
neath — the  emblems  of  wisdom — coiled  them¬ 
selves  up  in  shame. 

Tu  nihil  invita  dices  faciesve  Minerva. 

The  topics  of  protected  inventions  and  en¬ 
couraged  science  were  forgotten,  and  the 
sages  of  the  north  and  west  had  undertaken 
their  second  pilgrimage  in  vain.  Attracted 
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like  Danae  by  a  shower  of  gold  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  the  pilgrims  with  their  children  were 
left,  like  her,  exposed  on  the  beach,  but  for¬ 
tunately,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  there 
were  some  stout-hearted  fishermen  who  had 
the  courage,  and  what  generally  attends  it, 
the  good  fortune,  to  relieve  them. 

Notwithstanding  these  broken  vows  on  the 
one  hand,  and  shatteri-d  hopes  on  the  other, 
the  meeting  at  Oxford  was  brilliant  and  suc¬ 
cessful.  Its  numerous  members  were  hospi¬ 
tably  received  within  her  ancient  and  gorgeous 
halls,  associated  with  deeds  of  lofty  genius  and 
undying  renown,  while  a  few  of  its  more  zeal¬ 
ous  support<*rs  were  honored  with  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  civil  law,  amid  the  applause  of 
thousands  assembled  in  its  theatre.*  The 
desire  of  this  great  university  to  do  honor  to 
intellectual  laborers  was  thus  unequivocally 
and  nobly  expressed,  and  those  who  felt  them¬ 
selves  most  deeply  compromised  in  reference 
to  the  subject  of  national  encouragement  to 
science,  were  willing  to  believe  that,  owing  to 
the  engrossing  duties  of  so  large  a  meeting, 
it  was  want  of  time  rather  than  want  of  pur¬ 
pose  that  had  placed  in  temporary  abeyance 
the  more  urgent  objects  of  the  Association. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  assembled  at  Cambridge  on  the  18th  June 
1833,  under  the  Presidency  of  Professor 
Sedgwick  and  the  vice-presidency  of  Dr. 
Dalton  and  Professor  Airy.  The  vice-chan¬ 
cellor,  the  heads  of  colleges  and  the  profes¬ 
sors,  wd  with  each  other  in  hospitality  and 
kindness,  and  the  philosophers  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  other  universities  felt  a  just  pride  in 
being  welcomed  by  the  university  of  Newton, 
and  by  those  distinguished  men  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  him  in  the  career  of  invention  and  dis¬ 
covery.  The  university  honors  which  it  was 
in  their  power  to  bestow,  namely,  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts,  were  liberally  bestowed  on 
some  of  the  more  distinguislued  strangers. 
But  here,  as  at  Oxford,  the  subjects  of  pro¬ 
tected  inventions,  and  of  national  support  to 
science,  were  utterly  thrown  overboard,  and 
from  statements  which  were  made  at  several 
public  meetings  it  became  evident  that  there 
was  a  desire  in  influential  quarters  to  forget 
the  Scottish  origin  of  the  Association,  and 
thus  to  obliterate  for  ever  all  public  reference 
to  those  fundamental  objects  which  were  so 
closely  associated  with  its  early  history. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Association  took 


*  Dr.  Dalton,  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  Mr.  Faraday, 
and  Sir  David  Brewster,  not  one  of  whom  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  England. 


place  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  8th  September, 
1834,  Sir  'ITiomas  Brisbane  being  President 
and  Sir  David  Brewster  and  Dr.  Itomney  Ro¬ 
binson,  Vice-Presidents.  The  hospitality  of 
the  Scottish  metropolis  was  never  more  nobly 
displayed.  The  inhabitants  of  all  clas-ses 
opened  their  housi*  and  their  hearts  for  the 
reception  of  strangers,  and  the  scientific  work 
of  the  meeting  was  carried  on  with  zeal  and 
success.  Among  the  distinguished  foreigners 
who  were  present,  we  may  enumerate  M. 
Arago,  M.  Agas.siz,  M.  Treviranus,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Moll.  M.  Arago,  the  representative 
of  the  National  Institute,  whose  great  dis¬ 
coveries  were  nowhere  better  known  and  more 
highly  appreciated  than  in  Edinburgh,  was 
the  great  object  of  interest.  He  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  Sectional  meetings ;  and  in 
the  more  public  proceedings  he  delighted  the 
audience  by  his  fluency  and  eloquence  as  a 
speaker.  Lord  Brougham,  who  was  admitted 
a  member  by  acchunation,  attended  the  clos¬ 
ing  meeting,  which  he  addressed  with  his 
usual  eloquence  and  power.  The  Univeraty 
conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  upon  Dr.  Dalton  and  the  four  distin¬ 
guished  foreigners  whom  we  have  mentioned, 
and  they  were  honored  also  with  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  city. 

When  Edinburgh  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
place  of  meeting,  it  was  fondly  expected  that 
the  Scottish  origin  of  the  Association  might 
have  called  to  mind  the  fundamental  objects 
for  which  it  had  been  established ;  and  that 
from  the  Modem  Athens  would  have  gone 
forth  the  decree,  that  Science,  Literature, 
and  the  Arts  require  the  protection  of  the 
State,  and  that  no  Government  either  knows 
its  duty  or  performs  it,  which  does  not  cheer¬ 
fully  respond  to  this  first  law  of  civilization. 
These  expectations,  however,  were,  as  former¬ 
ly,  disappointed,  and  it  now  became  necessary 
that  some  public  notice  should  be  taken  of 
this  repudiation  of  the  very  objects  for  which 
the  Association  was  instituted,  and  some  inqui¬ 
ry  made  into  its  origin  and  tendency.  An  ar¬ 
ticle  accordingly  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,*  in  which  there  was  much  “free 
speech,”  as  Mr.  Harcourt  recommended, 
“  upon  points  in  which  the  interests  of 
science  are  deeply  concerned,”  and  much 
good  advice  touching  the  future  management 
of  the  Association, 

“  During  the  existence  of  the  British  As-socia- 
tion,”  says  the  author,  “  its  leaders  have  almost 
entirely  neglected  its  fundamental  object.  Though 


*  January  1835,  vol.  lx.  pp.  868-894. 
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more  fhtn  once  nrged  to  it,  they  hare  not  con- 
■idered  the  question  relative  to  the  Iaw  of  Pa¬ 
tents.  Though  Mr.  Harvey,  Mr.  Owen,  and  Mr. 
Gill  recommended  both  at  mford  and  Cambridge 
that  the  state  of  naval  architecture  in  England 
should  have  'the  early  attention  of  the  Association, 
assisted  by  the  Government,’  yet  not  a  single  step 
has  been  taken  on  the  subject;  and,  though  one 
of  the  express  designs  of  the  Congress,  not  a 
single  measure  has  been  adopted  relative  to  the 
encouragement  of  scientific  men.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  inquire  b^  what  influence,  or  from 
what  motive,  these  primary'  objects  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  been  so  singularly  overlooked ;  but 
we  hare  no  hesitation  in  p^kting  their  sjieedif  and 
comjilete  aecomplishmeni.'* 

The  author  concludes  his  review  with  the 
following  list  of  objects  which  should  be 
submitted  to  sub-committees,  for  the  purpose 
of  reporting  on  them  to  a  general  meeting ; — 

“1.  On  a  direct  national  provision  for  men  of 
science. 

“  2.  On  the  revision  or  repeal  of  the  Patent 
Laws. 

“  3.  On  the  advancement  of  Astronomy,  Navi¬ 
gation,  and  General  Geography,  by  fitting  out 
ships  of  discovery.* 

“  4.  On  the  Advancement  of  General  Science 
by  the  Erection  of  Physical  Observatories. f 

“  5.  On  the  moat  Scientific  and  Economical 
Method  of  Lighting  the  Coasts  and  Harbors  of 
Great  Britain. 

“  fi.  On  the  Improvement  and  Extension  of  the 
Lines  of  Communication  throughout  the  Kingdom 
by  Roads,  Railways,^nd  Steamboats. 


*  This  was  done  in  1835  and  1888.  See  page  277. 
f  This  proposal  was  carried  into  effect,  as  will  be 
afterwards  seen,  in  1838.  See  page  277. 


"7.  On  the  formation  of  a  Scientific  Board  for 
Improving  our  Naval  Architecture.* 

“  8.  On  the  Improvement  and  Extension  of  the 
British  Fisheries. 

“  9.  On  the  Mines  and  Minerals  of  the  kingdom. 
"10.  On  the  Formation  of  a  Statistical  BMrd. 

"  1 1.  On  the  propriety  of  having  an  Annual 
Exhibition  of  British  industry,  at  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Asaociation. 

“12.  On  the  pnmriety  of  entrusting  to  each 
Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Society  certain  spe¬ 
cific  objects  of  inquiry,  and  furnishing  the  means 
when  necessary  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

“13.  To  arrange  a  system  of  prizes  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  particular  branches  of 
science.” — Edinburgh  Retiew,  vol.  lx.,  pp.  393, 
394. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  account  of  the 
early  history  of  the  Association,  we  must 
compres.s  our  notice  of  its  future  meetings 
into  the  briefest  space.  A  very  full  amd 
correct  account  of  the  last  meeting  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  with  a  corrected  edition  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  address,  will  be  found  in  No.  111.  of 
the  PALLADaM,  (placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,)  a  new  monthly  journal  of  very  high 
promise,  and  under  excellent  nuinagement. 
The  following  table  shows  the  Places  and 
'I'imes  of  Meeting  of  the  Association ; — 

*  This  important  subject  was  taken  up  in  1838, 
and  Buccesstully  pursued  See  Reports  of  1838, 
1842,  1843,  1844,  and  1846.  “/n  France,”  says 

Professor  Sedgwick,  “the  art  of  naval  construction 
was  taught  by  men  of  profound  science,  combined 
with  men  of  practical  skill  In  England  we  had 
men  of  consummate  skill  derived  from  great  expe¬ 
rience;  but  Science  teas  almost  overlooked,  and  tee 
have  endured  much  national  loss  and  some  dishonor 
at  the  consequence  of  this  blindness.” — Discourse, 
d'c.,  p.  cccxl. 
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During  some  of  the  early  years  of  the  As-  who  attended.  The  following  table  is,  there- 
sociation,  the  lists  which  were  kept  for  refer-  fore,  to  a  certain  degree  imperfect : — 
ence  did  not  specify  the  number  of  ladies 


.1  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Pertont  who  have  attended  the  Meetings  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  from  1831  to  1850,  inclusive. 


1831  York, 

353 

1832  Oxford, 

534 ' 

1  2? 

1833  Cambridge, 

856 

1834  Edinburgh, 

1139 

1835  Dublin, 

1203 

% 

1836  Bristol, 

1.330 

'  £ 

1837  Liverpool, 

1550 

1 

1838  Newcastle, 

2076 

1 

1839  Birmingham, 

1393 

a 

1840  Glasgow, 

1316  ' 

1841  Plymouth, 

600 

“  Ladies, 

261 

— 

861 

1842  Manche.ster, 

962 

“  Ladies, 

331 

- 1 

293 

1843  Cork, 

395 

“  Ladies, 

160 

— 

555 

1844  York, 

659 

“  Ladies, 

260 

-  019 


1845  Cambridge,  817 

“  Ladies,  17*2 

-  980 

1846  Southampton,  627 

“  Ladies,  196 

-  823 

1847  Oxford,  973 

“  Ladies  203 

- 1176 

1848  Swansea,  618 

“  Ladies,  197 

-  815 

1849  Birmingham,  866 

“  Ladies,  323 

- 1189 

1830  Edinburgh,  828 

“  Ladies,  274 

- 1102 


The  numbers  in  the  preceding  table  are 
exclusive  of  foreigners.  As  our  readers, 
whether  members  (rf  the  Association  or  not, 
will  be  desirous  of  knowing  the  different 
cla.sses  of  foreigners  who  have  honored  the 
Association  with  their  countenance,  we  have 
been  induced,  at  some  sacrifice  of  space,  to 
give  the  following  list,  which  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  with  some  difficulty : — 

A  List  of  yitreign  Gentlemen  seho  hare  attended  the 
Meeting*  of  the  British  Aseoriation  far  the  Ad- 
raneeinent  of  Bcienee,  from  1831  to  185<>,  inetu- 
sive. 

Adrian,  I'roC,  Dirts^r  of  the  University  at 
(liosaen. 

.\|^r<lli,  I)r.  C.  A.,  Land,  Sweden. 

1846,  Agassiz,  Liuis,  l‘n>t  of  Nat.  Hist  Xenfehatel. 
Allen,  Horatio,  Xew  York. 

Amcen,  IJey  M.  Z.,  ('onstnntinople. 
AnditfiHsli,  Le  Chevalier,  I'iediaont. 

1834,  Arago,  F.,  Paris. 

Ardiasvr  bursojee,  Bombay. 

1847,  Anderson,  Henry  James,  iLI).,  New  York. 

1848,  Aldenburg,  Baron,  Paris. 

1849,  Ampere,  J.  J.,  Membre  de  I’lnstitut,  Paris. 

Bagge,  Professor  J.  S.,  Stockholm. 

Bartolom4,  M.,  Segovia. 

1842,  Bassett,  Mr.,  America. 

Bazzine,  Profeasor,  Padua. 

Berardi,  Chevalier,  Rome. 


I  1842,  1849,  IL-rgeron,  Mona,  St  Etienne,  France. 
Bernhardt,  T.,  Erfurt 
1842,  Bessel,  I*rof*>ssor,  Kdnigsberg. 

Biddle,  C.  C.,  I‘hila<lel]%ia. 

Boeca,  Loniis  Valenciennes. 

Boeea,  Henri,  do. 

Brana,  Count,  V'enice. 

1842,  Braeehtnan,  Professor,  Mosciiw. 

Broda,  J.  U.  K  van.  I>>yden. 

1830,  Breunner,  Oiunt,  Vienna. 

1842,  Buddenbr<»ck,  Aide  de  camp  to  Prince  .\del> 
bert  of  Pruatia. 

Bunsen,  I>r.  W.,  University  of.  Marburg, 
Hesse  CaMvI. 

1844,  Bjicehetti,  Onorato,  University  of  PLsa. 

1845.  Buch,  Ls*  Baron  Ix‘o|iold  von,  Berlin. 

184.5,  Boutigny,  Mona.,  Paris. 

184.5,  Boguslawski,  l*rofessor  Dr.  von,  BresUa 
1847,  Bancroft,  His  Exwllency  G.,  Amerioin  Am¬ 
bassador. 

1847,  B<ircliardt,  C.  W.,  Berlin. 

1847,  1849,  Bonaparte,  C.  L,  Prince  of  Canino, 
Rome. 

1847,  Bunsen,  Ilis  Exctdlency  Chevalier,  Prussian 
Arabassa<lor. 

1847,  Bertrand,  T.,  M.D.,  Montpelier. 

1847,  Bayo,  Senor  Dr.  Adolfo,  Madrid. 

1847,  Bocldie,  W.  P.,  L’nited  States. 

1847,  Brock,  John  Penn,  Pennsylvania. 

1849,  Boogaard,  J.  A.,  M.D.,  Rotterdam. 

1850,  Brennecke,  Dr.,  Director  of  the  College  of 

Colberg,  Pnii«ia. 

1850,  Bolmida,  Joseph,  Turin. 

1850,  Breunner,  A.,  jun.,  Vienna. 

Campbell,  Dr.  G.  W.,  Tennessee  United  Statea 


1851.] 
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Clianviteaux,  M.,  P*ri«.  i 

riitttoney,  Jules,  do. 

Chilton,  ti..  New  York. 

Clark,  Alonzo,  do. 

('Urke,  J.  M.,  Vienna. 

Cleinson,  T.  G.,  Paris. 

Ctihen,  M.  .).,  lJnite<I  States, 
t'omlies,  C.  P.,  IVTis. 

Coujiery,  Jacques,  do. 

Cousins,  Jules,  do. 

IS43,  ('aiitahrana,  Juan  de,  Bolanos,  Mexico. 

1346,  Cresson,  Professor  John  C.,  Franklin  Insti¬ 
tute,  Pennsylvania. 

1847,  Canijdiell,  Win.  W.,  New  York. 

1847,  Carnaro,  l>r.  Thonias,  Venice. 

1847,  Clark,  K.  A.,  United  States 
185<I,  f'hauncey,  Henry  C.,  New  York- 
1850,  Calo,  I*rofessor,  Stettin,  IVnssia. 

IVAhliadie,  M.,  Paris. 

1842,  iMll,  Rev.  Ch.  N.  A.,  Baltinutr*-. 

Dana,  K  L,  M.D.,  Boston,  U.  S, 

Ilarhue,  Samuel,  Paris. 

Daubr^e,  .\uguste,  do. 

I>ean,  Jamesi,  United  States. 

1842,  1845,  Iteiffenlawh,  I>r.,  Genuany. 

De  Izuicey,  Prof.  Tlioiiias,  Geneva 
1842,  De  I-caa-ii,  M.  Adol|the,  (Naturalist,)  Puria 
1  lemon ville,  M.,  Paris. 

Dieterici,  M..  Berlin. 

Dow,  Dr.  RoU'irt,  New  Orleans. 

Druffel,  F.  C.  Von,  Prussia 
Dufr^noy,  A.P.,  Inspector  School  of  Mines, 
Paria 

Dupin,  Baron  C.,  Paria 
1845,  Dove,  Professor,  University,  Berlin, 

1845,  Dupuy,  E.  E.,  Paria 
1848,  Duran,  T.  A.,  France. 

,  1847,  Elirenlierjr.  Prot  C.  C.,  Berlin. 

1840,  Eni-ke,  lYof.  4.  F.,  do. 

I^dc,  Baron  Cliarlea,  Baden. 

I>bkani,  Bamartl.  Berlin. 

1842,  1845,  Kniian,  Professor,  do. 

lispy,  .luiiios  P.,  1‘hilalelphia 
listerliazy.  Count  Maurice,  Vienna 
Kttlimr.  W.,  Giessen. 

Kvana  C.  C.,  Philailelphia 
1842,  1844,  Even-tt,  His  Excellency  the  Hon.  E., 
-\  jieriran  AntiliasHidor. 

1840,  1848.  Elton,  Rev.  Dr.,  Unitcsl  Statea 
1847,  Esnuirk,  I-.,  University,  Christiania 
1847,  Kknian,  Charles,  Gottenburjr. 

1847,  FjtjK-leta,  F.  C.  de,  Bordeaux. 

1847,  Ezjxdeta  N.  I-.  de,  do. 

Fiske,  WillilaT,  D.D.,  Middleton,  U.  S. 
Fleming,  Wm.,  1-cyden. 

Frisisni,  M.  Paul,  Milan. 

181.5,  Ftugri,  Professor,  University,  Pisa. 

1846,  1849,  Forchnmmer,  Prof.,  CojK  nluujren. 

1847,  Forster,  Tlioiniw.  F.R..\.S..  Brtigea  Flandera 

1848,  Forohammer,  Dr.  P.  W.,  Kiel,  (Jermany. 
1848,  Flugel,  O.,  D.C.L.,  Vienna 

Galen,  Dr.  van,  Rotterdam. 

Geraril,  M.,  Paria 
fJiaecomini,  Professor,  Padua 
Gordon,  J.  M.,  Niagara,  U.  S. 

Gore,  Col.  Geo.,  Toura 
Guiniaraem,  Carara  Venezuela 
Gurley,  R.  R,,  Secretary  American  CoL  So¬ 
ciety,  Washington. 


1844,  Gonzale^  Charles,  (Chemist,)  Vienna 

1846,  Guerin,  M.,  Paris. 

1847,  1849,  GroBhan^  G.  Ph.  F.,  M.D.,  Rotterdam. 
1847,  (Jovini,  P.,  IVofeseor,  Lodi,  Italy. 

1847,  Gautier,  Emile,  Geneva 
1847,  GcMjrgii,  Aug.,  Lecturer  in  Anatomy,  Stock¬ 
holm. 

1847,  Gilaon,  Wm.,  M.D.,  Prof  of  Surgery,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania 

Hahn,  I>r.,  Germany. 

1843,  1844,  Hamel,  Dr.,  St.  Petersburg. 

1836,  Hare,  Robert,  M.D.,  ProfesMr,  l^iladelphia 
Hartnuuin,  Henrv,  Munster  in  -Vlsace. 

Harvey,  D.  C.,  Sf.D.,  Philadelphia 
Henry,  I*rofessor,  Princeton,  U.  S. 
llerUtt,  G.,  M.D.,  Gottingen. 

Hosier,  Ferdiiumd,  league. 

Hoffman,  Itavid,  LL.D.,  Maryland,  U.  8. 

1842,  Holm.  Carl.  Augustu^  (Engineer,)  Sweden. 
Holt,  G.  A.,  New  Orleana 
H<s>|>er,  R.  W.,  M.D.,  Boston,  U.  S. 

Hughe^  CapL  To]iographical  Engineer,  United 
.statea 

Heilnutnn,  Joshua,  Mulhausen,  France. 

184.3,  Hoetius,  M.,  Maestricht. 

1844,  Huminell,  John  James,  Switzerland. 

1844,  Hanstein,  Prof  J.  IL,  Giessen. 

1846,  1850,  Hoeven,  T.  van  der.  Professor,  Leyden. 

1847,  Hoffman,  I..,  Spire,  Germany. 

1848,  Henilia,  Dr.  M.  Malaga,  Spain. 

1848,  Hailey,  Francis,  Vienna. 

1848,  Hornes,  Dr.  Maurice,  da 

1850,  Hit<4i<i)ck,  Eilwanl,  President  of  Amherst 
Colh'ge,  United  States. 

18.50,  Hyrtl,  Dr.  J.,  Prof,  of  .\natomy,  Vienna. 

1850,  H<H‘Ven,  T.  van  der,  jua,  Leyden. 

Jacobi. 

1812,  JiU-obi,  C.  G.  T.,  KunigBlierg. 

.IhcoIwoii,  Bolton,  Baltimore. 

.lacolieoii,  J.,  Berlin. 

Joint,  Dr.  Carl,  .Stiittganl. 

Joiigi",  Van  Ellemut,  W.  C.  M.  de. 

Ivanitzkv,  Captain  Engineer,  Riusian  Sen  ioc. 
1845,  Jiillien,  Slons.  A.,  Paris. 

1849,  Jablonski,  Dr.  P.,  Berlin. 

Kerls'dz,  Capt.  Stanislaus  d«>,  St  Petersburg. 

1842,  Keyscrling,  Count,  Russia. 

King,  Mitidiell,  Cliarleston,  S.  Carolina. 
Klotzscli,  Dr.  Freil.,  Berlin. 

1812,  Knoblock,  Dr.  Roliert,  Moscow. 

Kmg,  H.,  Norway. 

1819,  Krantz,  Aug.,  (Naturalist)  Berlin. 

Knuger,  E<luard,  M.D.,  Ik'rlin. 

1843,  Kokschrroff  Lieut,  de,  St.  Petersburg. 

1844,  Kuhlman,  Profi-ssor. 

18f.5,  Kreil,  Carl,  Director  of  Imperial  Observatory, 
Pnigiie. 

184.5,  1850,  Kupffer,  A  T.,  St.  Petersburg. 

184t>.  Kossow,  St.  Petersburg. 

1847,  Karsten,  G.,  Berlin. 

1847,  King,  G.  G.,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  U.  S. 

Ivxmont,  Professor,  Munich. 

Ijipjienberg,  Dr.  J.  M.,  Hamburg. 

Lechsler,  Dr.  O.  V.,  MA,  L’’niver8ity  of  Tu- 
bingan. 

Le  Normand,  de  L’Osier,  Havre. 

Le  Play,  F.,  Paria. 
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Lulc,  Count  de,  Pari& 

1844,  Liebig,  I*rofe8eor  Justua,  Gieasen. 

Link,  U.  F.,  Director  of  Royal  Botanic  Gar¬ 
den,  Berlin. 

Loomis,  Professor  Elias,  Ohio,  U.  S. 

Lowell,  J.  J.,  Boston,  U.  S. 

Lowell,  John,  Munster,  Alsace. 

Luca,  L’ Abate  Antonio  di,  Rome. 

1848,  1847,  Langberg,  Dr.,  Christiania. 

1845,  Longehampsi,  ^mond  de  Lelya,  Liege,  Bel¬ 

gium. 

1846,  Le  Blanc^  Major,  Secy.  Geolo.  Society  of 

France. 

1847,  Leverrier,  Paris. 

1847,  Levick,  James  J.,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 

1 847,  Lunyt,  Paul,  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Paris. 

1848,  Liiike,  W.,  Beilin. 

1849,  LTIuys,  His  Excellency  E.  Drouyn  de,  Am- 

liassador  from  France. 

1850,  Loeweiistein,  S.,  M.D.,  Berlin. 

MTlvaine,  Wm.,  I’hiladelphia. 

Main,  A.  L.  J.,  New  York. 

1841,  Manackjee,  Curse^ee,  Bombay. 

Man  no,  Pietro,  Rome. 

Manartin,  Felix,  Lille. 

Manft,  Professor. 

Marshall,  John,  Dantzig. 

Martens,  B.,  Brunswick. 

Martiniez,  Del.  Rio  M.,  Mexico. 

Mathicz,  Dr.  J.  C.,  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Amsterdam. 

Mavcv,  M.,  Belgium. 

Mendelssohn,  Bartholdy  Felix,  Berlin. 
Meissoniez,  R,  Royal  Ac.  Enginceia,  Paris. 
Mende^  J.  C.,  United  States. 

MeteaR  S.  L,  M.D.,  Kentucky,  U.  S. 
Mi<*liaeli\  S.  D.,  Berlin. 

Milner,  Clarke,  Stnr  Orleana 
Mohr,  Dr.,  Coblenti. 

Mougey,  kL,  Paris. 

Montafembert,  M.  de,  Paris. 

Morgan,  H.  K.,  New  York. 

Muneke,  Dr.  (\  F. 

M  tinier.  Rev.  R.,  Rector  of  the  Uniroraity, 
Genera. 

Muston,  Ihiul  Isaac,  Genoa. 

1848,  1845,  Meyer,  Enrico,  Leghorn. 

1844,  1846,  Matteucei,  IVofessor  ('arh>,  PUa. 

1846,  Middendoril^  SC  Petersburg. 

1847,  Macaire,  T.,  IVofessor,  Geneva. 

1847,  1849,  Milne-Edwai\R  J.,  Paris. 

1847,  Mold,  Koliert  von,  LX..D.,  Profeasor,  Ileidel- 
burg. 

1847,  Megrowitz,  Alex.,  Willna. 

1848,  Mettemicfa,  Prince  Richard,  Vienna. 

1849,  Magniu,  Gustav,  Berlin. 

1849,  Mold,  Jules,  Paris. 

185t>,  Martin^  Ch.,  do. 

185U,  Malmsten,  lYut  P.  IL,  Stockholm. 

Nachot,  Dr.  H.  W.,  Saxony. 

Natsehayof,  IVoC,  SC  PeteVsburg. 

Neliel,  Henry,  Heidelberg. 

Nevins,  J.  W.,  Philadelphia 
1847,  Nilsson,  Prof.  S.,  Lund,  Sa-eden. 

Noislieu,  Martin  de. 

Noltheniua,  H.  J.,  Batavia. 

184?,  Nuttall,  Professor,  Philadelphia. 

1845,  Norton,  John  P.,  Connecticut 
1845,  Naville,  Emile,  Geneva. 

1860,  Norton,  Charles  Elliot,  Cambridge,  U.  8. 


Omer,  Eifendi,  Cairo. 

Otto,  Edward,  Berlin. 

Oxley,  Charles,  New  Orleans. 

Ord,  George,  Philadelphia. 

Ostberg,  Cliarles,  Stockholm. 

Otto,  Dr.  Adolph  W.,  Germany. 

1843,  Olilfe,  Dr.,  Pans. 

1846,  CErsted,  Dr.,  Copenlu^en. 

Parigot,  Dr.,  Prof,  of  Geology,  Brussels. 
Parigot,  M.  J.,  Ghent. 

Parker,  Wm.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1842,  Pattberg,  Henry,  Berlin. 

Pearsall,  R.  L,  Carlsruhe. 

Phillijis,  Hardman,  Pennsylvania. 

I’hillijia,  Rev.  Edward,  South  Carolina 
Peithman,  Dr.,  Berlin. 

Peitliman,  M.,  Berlin. 

I’iot,  Felix,  Royal  Acad.  Engineers,  Paris. 
Pironde,  Cyrus,  Marseilles. 

Popp,  Alexander,  Paris. 

1846,  I’revost,  A.  P.  Geneva 

1847,  Plantamour,  Dr,  Philip,  Geneva 
1847,  Puggaard,  Christopher,  Co|>ciiluigeu. 

1847,  Pedot  Charles,  Paris. 

1848,  Plueker,  Profei*or,  Bonn. 

1849,  I*isani,  Vineenza,  Luuca,  Italy. 

1850,  Parlatore,  I’hilip,  Prof,  of  Botany,  Florence 

1833,  Quetelet  L  A  J.,  Astron.-Royal,  Brussels. 

Rutlien,  A  B.  Von,  Vienna 
1836,  Raiimer,  F.  Von,  l*iv>fcssor,  Berlin. 

Ke<ltentiaeker,  I>r.  Joseph,  Prsgue. 

1842,  Reichcl,  His  Excellency  M. 

Kiemaoki,  L,  Calitz,  Poland. 

Rivas,  San  Benignn,  ('arara,  Veneniela 
Rolwils,  S.  W^  ltiiia<lelphia 
Rocbeniont,  IHctot  dr,  Geneva 
Roeser,  Dr.  Jac(|ue  dr,  Bartenatein,  Wurtem- 
burg. 

1848,  Rnge^^  H.  D.,  Professor,  Philad«l|>hia 
Rostain,  A,  I^ris. 

Ritter,  Profi-sBor  Carl,  Berlia 
184 A  Rise,  Professor  H.,  Berlin. 

1847,  Rosen,  A  E,  ile.  Officer  in  Swedish  Royal 
Naval  Engineens  Stockholm. 

1847,  RedI,  LieuC  tliarlns  Austrian  Artillery. 
1847,  Kcichman,  A  de  llauta,  Griaoni^  Switzer¬ 
land. 

1847,  Riggenbucli,  Alliert,  Basle. 

1848,  Kogeis,  Professor  IL  D.,  Boahm,  U.  8. 

1849,  Raigers,  Profeasor  W.  B.,  Virginia 
1849,  Rinman,  L,  t'ivil  Engineer,  .'^tockliolm. 

185U,  Rangali^,  A  R.,  Professor  of  Archaology, 

Athena 

1842,  Sauli,  Man|uLs  Genoa 
Sautter,  A  E,  Geneva 
Sautter,  Mauirick,  Geneva 
Sautter,  Louis,  Geneva 
Saxon,  Joseph,  lliiladelphia 
1840,  Sclieffkiiie,  tienend,  SC  Petereburg. 

1842,  Schoolcraft,  Henry  R,  America 
Sehwalie,  George,  Hamburg. 

Searle,  M,  Vienna 
Sedgwick,  Theodore,  United  Statea 
Sentis,  Eugene,  Paria 
Serilier,  M.,  lille. 

Schifler,  Commodore,  Royal  Daniali  Navy. 
Seybert,  Henry,  I’hiladelphia 
Shafhaeutl,  Profeseor,  Munich. 
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Shuljarth,  Dr.  E.  L.,  Profesaor,  Berlin. 
Hj)encer,  J.,  Philadelphia. 

Stanley,  lYofeaeor,  New  Haven  Univerrity, 
U.  k 

Stevenson,  the  Hon.  Andrew,  American  Am¬ 
bassador. 

St  .lohn.  Professor,  Yale  College,  U.  S. 

St  Leger,  M.  De,  Paris. 

Strom,  11.  C.  Norway. 

Suennonat  M.,  Utreeht 

1840,  Summer,  Charles,  Boston,  IT.  S. 

1841,  Szyrma,  Colonel,  LLI).,  Warsaw. 

1844,  1847,  Schomhurg,  Chevalier,  Prussia. 

1846,  Senftenberg,  Banin,  Itohemia. 

1845,  Splittgerlier,  M.,  Berlin. 

1845,  Strtelecki,  Count  P.  E.  de,  Prussia. 

1848,  Sch<M>nbein,  l*rofessor,  Basle. 

1846,  Svanlierg,  l)r.,  Ijisala. 

1846,  Schwabe,  Capt,  Imperial  Russian  Engineers. 

1846,  Sievers,  Itr.,  (totha. 

1847,  Schin*,  l)r.  E.,  IVof.  at  Arau,  Switzerland. 
1847,  Struve,  W.,  Pulkowa. 

1847,  SJiaw,  II.  Norton,  IVnnmrk. 

1847,  Hve<llMim,  Peter,  StiK-kh<ilin. 

1848,  Siljestrom,  l)r.  P.  A.,  IVof.,  Stockholm. 

1849,  Sehnn-tter,  A,  Pnif.  of  t'hemistry,  V'ienna. 
185(t,  Story,  W.  W.,  Ihirtoii. 

1850,  Savinon,  Ihiiiiingo,  Mexica 

18.V»,  Struve,  Otto,  Observatory,  Pulkowa. 

1850,  Smyth,  Ttiomas,  I>.I).,  United  Stat-s. 

1842,  Tait,  Peter,  Director  of  Mining  Nlachinery  in 

the  Ural  Mountains, 

Tanner,  l*nifeiwor  P.,  Joannian  University, 
Styria. 

1842,  Tayhir,  I’hilip,  Marsi-illes. 

1842,  Taylor,  Edwanl  Marseillea 

Tickner,  <ie»irge,  Boston,  U,  S, 

Totxiueville,  M.  de,  Paria 
1842,  Tanly,  Aug.  J.,  Moliile,  Ala.,  U.  S. 

Togno,  Dr.,  I’hihulelohia, 

Tolly,  Baron  B.  de,  itiissia. 

Toom,  A.  Van  der,  llollan<L 
Torriiriani,  M.  Carlo,  Florence. 

18S4.  Treviranua  Itr.  C.,  Bonn. 

1**43,  Tamiian.  I*r.  F.,  Berlin. 

1847,  Tutmhcl^  I*,  M.D.,  Munich. 

1 847,  Terlrehi,  Ignatius  de. 

1849,  Ti-seheiuai-her,  J.  H,  B<>*<on,  U.  S. 

185**,  Tapfian,  John,  B<a4on,  U.  S. 

Ullmann,  C.,  Weinmr. 

Urami,  Carlo,  Koval  Academy,  Antwerp. 

Vanz,  M.,  See.  Amer.  Minister,  I»ndon. 
Varrentraiiu  I>r.  Francia  Frankfort 
Vemeuil,  M.  <le. 

VelMiqaez  de  l.,eon.  Lieutenant -Colonel. 
Vlastoa  Chioa 
Vogel,  I>r.,  Ihinn. 

1847,  1849,  A  185n,  Vrij.  J.  E..  Ph.  D.,  Chemical 
liCeturer,  Kottenlam. 

1849,  Viennot,  T.  C.,  Attach^  a  r.Vmlvwaaile  de 
France. 

1849,  Viemdt  C.  11.  TK.  I’ll  D.,  Univerrity,  Leipdc. 

Warden,  M.  F.,  Secretary  to  Royal  Dnnieh 
Navy. 

Warren,  Dr.  J.  C.,  Boston,  U.  K 
Wedal,  Count  Jarlslierg,  Norway. 

Wedal,  Baron  Jarlsberg,  Norway. 

White,  J.  It,  Philadelj^ia. 
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Wolff,  Dr.,  Hanover. 

1844,  Wagner,  Tobiaij,  United  States. 

1845,  Waltershau-sen,  Baron  W,  S.  de,  Gottingen. 

1845,  Waidele,  5L1>.,  Vienna. 

1846,  Wartmann,  Professor,  Lausanne. 

1846,  Wappaiis,  Dr.,  Professor,  Gottingen. 

1846,  Wisenlohr,  IVofessor,  t'arlsmhe. 

1847,  Wetterstedt  Baron  Clmrles,  Sweden. 

1848,  Wood,  Dr.  G.  B.,  Philadelphia. 

1849,  Wilson,  E.  E,  M.I>.,  Philadelphia 

Ztippertz,  F.,  Dannsta*!!. 


From  America  ,  .  ,79 

. .  France  .  .  .55 

. .  Germany  .  .  .40 

. .  Pnissia  .  .  .40 

. .  Switzerland  .  .  23 

. .  Sweden  ...  9 

. .  Austria  .  .  .10 

. .  Belgium  ...  7 

. .  Italy  ...  17 

. .  Greece  ...  5 

. .  Holland  ...  9 


Having  thus  given  our  readers  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  general  history  of  the  British 
Association,  with  the  names  of  the  oflBce- 
bearers  by  whom  its  aff  lirs  have  been  con¬ 
ducted,  and  of  the  foreigners  who  have  been 
induced  to  attend  it,  we  come  now  to  the 
more  important  part  of  our  subject,  namely, 
to  describe  the  objects  of  the  Association, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
carried  out.  The  following  is  the  invariable 
formula  in  which  the  objects  of  the  Aasoda- 
tion  have  been  expressed  and  circulated 
“The  A.s«Kiation  contemplates  no  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  ground  occupied  by  other  in¬ 
stitutions,  Its  OBJECTS  an%  to  .g/ve  a  ttrangtr 
impulse  nnd  a  mure  systematic  direction  to 
scuntijie  inquiry, — to  promote  the  intercourse 
of  those  mho  cultirate  science  in  dij'erent parts 
of  the  British  Empire,  with  one  another,  and 
rrith  foreign  phih>sojthrrs, — to  obtain  a  more 
general  attention  to  the  olgects  of  science,  and 
a  removal  tf  any  disadvantage*  of  a  public 
kind  which  impede  its  progreas." 

It  b  impo-sible  to  speak  too  hij^hly  of  the 
success  with  which  the  purely  scieniific  and 
the  soebl  objects  of  the  A^wiation  have 
been  accomplished.  The  purely  scientific 
objects  of  the  As-ociation  have  b^n  carried 
out  in  three  •several  ways.  First,  By  request¬ 
ing  and  printing  Reports  on  the  present  state 
of  different  branche>  of  science ;  scrondly,  by 
granting  .-urns  of  money  to  small  committees 
or  individuals  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
new  researches  on  subjects  of  abstract  and 
practical  science ;  thirdly,  by  recommending 
to  Government  to  undertake  expeditions  of 
discovery,  or  to  make  grants  of  money  for 
certain  scientific  and  national  purposes  which 
were  beyond  the  means  of  the  AssociaUon ; 
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fourthly,  by  the  original  communications 
made  to  the  several  sections,  and  the  discus¬ 
sions  to  which  they  give  rise. 

The  original  Reports  made  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  published  in  its  Transactions,  are 
documents  of  the  highest  value  to  science. 
The  zeal  and  ability  with  which  they  have 
been  drawn  up  are  equalled  only  by  the 
noble  self-devotion  by  which  they  are  char¬ 
acterized.  A  request  from  the  Association 
commanded,  as  if  by  an  electric  stroke,  the 
services  of  its  members,  and  no  reward  was 
ever  offered  to,  and  no  favor  ever  received 
by,  the  generous  individuals  who  have  de¬ 
voted  their  time  to  the  composition  of  these 
valuable  documents.  The  same  remarks  are 
applicable  to  those  who  have  undertaken  and 
carried  on  original  researches,  most  frequently 
without  any  pecuniary  grant,  and  sometimes 
only  with  such  a  grant  as  was  necessary  to 
pajr  the  direct  scientific  expenses  of  the  in- 
qmry.  No  part  of  the  grant  has  ever  been 
paid  to  the  philosopher  for  his  time  and  la¬ 
bor,  and  no  part  of  it  even  for  his  personal 
expenses.  In  thus  referring  to  these  Reports, 
we  may,  without  giving  offence  to  others, 
mention  especially  Dr.  Whewell,  Professor 
Airy,  the  Dean  of  Ely,  Professor  Forbes, 
and  Dr.  Lloyd,  who  gave  us  the  earliest  and 
best  examples  of  this  species  of  labor. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  to  our 
readers  any  sufficient  idea  of  the  value  and 
extent  of  the  work  which  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  grants  from  the  funds  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  following  General  Statement 
of  the  sums  annually  voted,  when  compared 
with  the  corresponding  Reports,  cannot  fail 
to  be  gratifying  to  the  reader : — 


Oeneral  Statement  of  Sums  which  have  been  paid  on 
Account  of  Grants  for  Scientific  purposes. 


1834. 

Tide  Diacuwions, 

1835. 

Tide  Dbcnasiuns, 

BritUh  Fossil  lelxthyologj'. 


1836. 

Tide  Discussions,  .... 
British  Fossil  Ichthyology, 
Thennometric  Olxservations,  Ac., 
£x|>erimeDte  on  long-continued  Heat, 

Ram  Gatigea, . 

Refraction  Experiments,  . 

Lunar  Nutations,  .... 
Hxermometers,  .  .  .  . 


£20 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

£187 

0 

0 

£163 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

17 

1 

0 

9 

18 

0 

16 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

£434 

14 

0 

1837. 


Tide  Discussions,  .... 

£284 

1 

0 

Chemical  Constants, 

24 

13 

6 

Lunar  Nutations,  .... 

70 

0 

0 

Observations  on  Waves,  . 

1(K) 

12 

0 

Tides  at  Bristol,  .... 

150 

0 

0 

Meteorology  and  Subterranean  Temper 

ature, . 

89 

5 

0 

Vitrification  Exjxeriments, 

160 

0 

0 

Heart  Experiments,. 

8 

4 

6 

Barometric  Observations, 

30 

0 

0 

Barometers, . 

11 

18 

6 

£918 

14 

6 

1888. 

Tide  Discussions,  .... 

£29 

0 

0 

British  Fiiasil  Fishes, 

100 

0 

0 

Meteorological  Ol>servations  and  Ane 

mometer  (construction). 

100 

0 

0 

Cast  Iron  (strength  of),  . 

60 

0 

0 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances  (pre 

- 

servation  of)  . 

19 

1 

10 

Railway  Constants,  .... 

41 

12 

10 

Bristol  'I1de^ . 

60 

0 

0 

Growth  of  Plants,  .... 

76 

0 

0 

Mud  in  Rivers,  .... 

8 

6 

6 

Education  Committee, 

60 

0 

0 

Heart  Exj-ieriments, 

6 

3 

0 

Land  and  Sea  Level, 

267 

8 

7 

Subterranean  Temperature, 

8 

6 

o 

Steam-vessels*,  ..... 

100 

0 

0 

Meteorological  Committee, 

31 

9 

5 

Thermometers,  .... 

16 

4 

0 

£956 

12 

2 

1839. 


Fossil  Ichthyology,  .  .  .  .£110 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Plymouth,  63 

■  -  144 

35 


Tenipe- 


Mechnnisni  of  Waves, 

Bristol  Tides,  . 

Meteorology  and  Subterranean 
rature. 

Vitrification  Experiment, 
t'ast  Iron  Experiments, 

Railway  Constants,  . 

I.and  and  Sea  Level, 

Steam-Vessels’  Engines, 

Stars  in  Histoire  Celeste  . 

Stars  in  Lacaillc, 

Stars  in  R.  A.  S.  Catalogue, 

Animal  Secretions,  . 

Steam-engines  in  Cornwall, 
Atmospheric  Air, 

Cast  and  Wrought  Iron,  . 

Heat  on  Organic  Bodies,  , 

Gases  on  Solar  Spectrum, 

Hourly  Meteorological  Olxservations, 
verness  and  Kingussie, 

Fossil  Reptiles, 

Mining  Statistics, 


In- 


21 

9 

100 

28 

274 

100 

831 

11 

6 

10 

60 

16 

40 

3 

22 

49 

118 

60 


0  0 
10  0 
2  0 
18  6 

11  0 
4  7 
0  0 
7  2 

1  4 
0  0 

18  6 
0  0 
16  6 
10  0 
0  0 
1  0 
0  O 
0  0 
0  0 

7  8 

2  9 
0  0 


£1695  11  0 


1840. 

Bristol  'fidea,  . 
Subterranean  Temperature, 
Heart  Experimcnta,  . 

Lungs  Experiments,  . 

Tide  Discussions, 


£100  0  0 
13  13  6 
18  19  0 
8  13  O 
50  0  0 
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Land  and  Sea  Level, 

Stars  (Histoire  Celeste), 

Stars  (Laeaille)^ 

Stars  (Catalogue), 

Atmos]iheric  Air, 

Water  on  Iron, 

Heat  on  Organic  Bodies, 

Meteorological  Obeer^'ations, 

Foreign  Si-ientific  Memoirs, 

Working  Population, 

School  Statistics, 

Forms  of  Vessel.s, 

(.Chemical  and  Electricjd  Phenomena, 

Meteorological  Oliservations  at  Plymouth,  80  0  0 

Mngnetical  Observation#,  .  iok  iq  « 


6 

11 

1 

242 

10 

8 

4 

16 

0 

264 

0 

0 

16 

16 

0 

10 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

62 

17 

6 

112 

1 

6 

100 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

184 

7 

0 

40 

0 

0 

li,  80 

0 

0 

186 

13 

9 

1841. 

Observations  on  Waves,  . 

Meteorology  and  Subterranean  Temper 
ature, 

Aetinoineters,  . 

Karthijiiake  Shocks,  . 

Acrid  Poisons,  . 

Veins  and  Absorbents, 

Mud  in  Rivers, 

Marine  Ztsdogy, 

Skeleton  Mu]is, 

Mountain  Barometers, 

Stars  (Histoire  Celeste), 

Stars  (Laeaille), 

Stars  (Nomenclature  of),  . 

Stars  (Catalogue  of). 

Water  on  Iron, 

Meteorological  Ol)servations  at  Inverness,  20 
Meteorolegical  ObserN'ations  (reducti' 
of).  .  .  .  . 

Fossil  Reptiles, 

Foreign  Memoirs, 

Railway  Sections, 

Forms  of  Vessels,  .  ,  .  . 

Meteorolomeul  Observations  at  Plymoutli,  65 
Magnetical  Ol)servation^  .  . 

Fishes  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 

Tides  at  Leith,  .... 
Anemometer  at  Edinburgh, 

Tabulating  Observations,  . 

Races  of  Men,  .... 

Radiate  Animals, 


£1546 

16 

4 

£30 

0 

0 

sr- 

8 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

17 

7 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

15 

12 

8 

20 

0 

0 

6 

18 

6 

185 

0 

0 

79 

6 

0 

17 

19 

6 

40 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

less,  20 

0 

0 

on 

25 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 

38 

1 

6 

193 

12 

0 

util,  65 

0 

0 

61 

18 

8 

KH) 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

69 

1 

10 

9 

6 

3 

6 

0 

0 

.  2 

0 

0 

£1286 

10 

11 

1842. 

Dynamometric  Instruments, 

Anoplura  BrittannifP, 

Tides  at  Bristol, 

Gases  on  Light, 

Chronometers,  .... 

Marine  Zoologv, 

British  Fossil  Slaramalia,  . 

Statistics  of  Education, 

Marine  Steam-veseels’  Engines,  . 

Stars  (Histoire  Celeste), 

Stars  (British  Association  Catalogue  of),  110 
Railway  Sections,  ....  I6I 
British  Belemnitca,  .  .  .  .  *0 

Fossil  Reptiles  (publication  of  Report),  210 
Forms  of  Vessels,  ....  180 
Galvanic  Experiments  on  Rocks,  .  6 

Meteorological  Experiments  at  Plymouth,  68 


£113 

62 

69 

30 

26 

1 

100 

20 

28 

69 


Constant  Indicator  and  Dynamometric 
Instrument.s, 

Force  of  Wind, 

Light  on  Growth  of  Seeds, 

Vital  Statistics, 

Vegetative  Power  of  Seeds, 

Questions  on  Human  Race, 


90  0  0 
10  0  0 
8  0  0 
60  0  0 
8  1  11 
7  9  0 


£1449  17  8 


11  2 
12  0 
8  0 
14  7 
17  6 
5  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
10  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
8  6 
0  0 


0  0 
0  0 


12  8 
0  0 


0  (* 


0  0 
0  0 


39  6  0 


1843. 

Revision  of  the  Nomenclature  of  Stars,  £2  0  0 
Reduction  of  Stars,  British  Association 

Catalogue,  ....  25 

Anomalous  Tides,  Frith  of  Forth,  .  120 

Hourly  Meteorological  Observations  at 

Ivingtiisse  nn<l  Inverness,  .  .  77 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Plymouth,  65 

Whewell’s  Meteorological  Anemometer 

at  Plymouth,  ....  10 

Meteorological  Obse'rvations,  Osier’s  Ane¬ 
mometer  at  Plymouth,  .  .  20 

Reduction  of  Meteorological  Observations,  30 
Meteorological  Instrument#  and  Gratui¬ 
ties,  . . 

Construction  of  Anemometer  at  Inver¬ 
ness,  .  .  _  . 

Magnetic  Co-operation,  .  . 

Meteorological  Recorder  for  Kew  Ob¬ 
servatory,  .  ... 

Action  of  Gases  on  I.ight, 

Establishment  at  Kew  Oliservatory, 

Wages,  Rej)airs,  Furniture,  and 
Sundries,  ..... 

Experiments  by  Captive  Balloons,  . 

Oxvdation  of  the  Rails  of  Railways,  . 

Pufdication  of  Rej>ort  on  Fossil  Rejitilea,  40 
Colored  Drawings  of  Railway  Sections,  147 
Registration  of  Earthquake  Shocks,  .  80 

Rejiort  on  Zoological  Nomenclature, 

Uncovering  Lower  Red  Sandstone  near 
Manchester,  .  ,  .  . 

Vegetative  Power  of  Seeds, 

Marine  Testacca  (Habits  of),  . 

Marine  2^)ology . 

Marine  ZoolofO',  .  •  _ 

I*reparation  of  Rejiort  on  British  Fossil 
Mammalia,  .  .  . 

Phj-siological  Oiieration  of  Medicinal 

Ageuts, . 

Vital  Statistics,  .  .  .  . 

Additional  Experiments  on  the  Forms 
of  Vessels,  .... 

Additional  Experiments  on  the  Forms 
of  Vessels,  .... 

Reduction  of  Observations  on  the  Forms 
of  Vessels, 

Morin’s  Instrument  and  Constant  Indi¬ 
cator,  ..... 

Ex]>eriments  on  tlie  Strength  of  Mate, 
rials, . 


133 

81 

20 


12  2 
8  10 


0  0 
16  1 


4  7 
8  0 
0  0 
0  0 
18  3 
0  0 
0  0 

4  6 
3  8 
0  O 
0  0 

14  11 


100  0  0 


20 

36 

70 

100 

100 

69 

60 


0  0 
6  8 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

14  10 

0  0 


£1565  10  2 


1844. 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Kin- 

guisse  and  Inverness,  .  .  ^12 

Completing  Observations  at  Plymouth,  85 
Magnetic  and  Meteorological  Co-opera¬ 
tion,  ' .  26  8  4 


0  0 
0  0 
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Publication  of  the  British  AMoeiation 

Catalogue  of  Stars,  .  .  .  Sft  0  0 

Ofaaerrationiii  on  Tides  on  tlte  East  Coast 

of  Scotland,  .  .  .  100  0  0 

Revision  of  the  Nononclature  of  Stani, 

.  .  .  .  .  1842  296 

Maintaining  the  Establislunent  in  Kew 

Observatory,  .  .  117  17  8 

Instruments  for  Kew  Observatory,  •  56  7  8 

Influence  of  Light  on  Plants,  .  .  10  0  0 

Subterraneous  Tem{>erature  in  Ireland,  6  0  0 
Colored  Draaings  of  Railway  Sections,  16  17  6 
Investigation  of  FosmI  Fishes  of  the 

Lo  wer  Tertiary  Strata,  100  0  0 

Registering  the  Shocks  of  Karthqiukes, 

.  1842  23  11  10 

Res^uvhes  into  the  Stnicture  of  Fossil 

ShelK .  20  0  0 

Radiata  and  Mollusea  of  the  ..Egean  and 

RedSea^  ...  .  1842  100  0  0 

Geographical  Distributions  of  Marine 

Zoology,  ....  1842  0  10  0 

Marine  Zoology  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  10  0  0 
Marine  Zoology  of  Corfu,  .  .  10  0  0 

Bxperiraents  on  the  Vitality  of  Seeds,  9  0  8 

Experiments  on  the  Vitality  of  Seed^ 

.  1842  873 

Researches  on  Exotic  Anoplura,  .  16  0  0 

Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  Mate¬ 
rial^  .  100  0  0 

Completing  Experiments  on  the  Forms 

of  Ships, .  100  0  0 

Inquiries  into  Asphyxia,  .  .  10  0  0 

Investigations  on  the  Internal  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Metals,  .  .  ,  .  60  0  0 

Constant  Indicator  and  Morin’s  Instru¬ 
ment,  ....  1842  10  3  6 


£981  12  8 


1845. 

Publication  of  the  British  Association 

Catalopie  of  stars,  .  .  .  £361  14  6 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Inverness,  80  18  11 


Magnetic  and  Meteorological  Co-opera- 

tion, . 

16 

16 

8 

Meteorological  Instruments  at  Edinburgh, 

18 

11 

9 

Reduction  of  Anemometrical  Observa- 

tions  at  Plymouth, 

25 

0 

0 

Electrical  Experiments  at  Kew  Observa- 

tory, . 

43 

17 

8 

Miuntaining  the  Establishment  in  Kew 

tlbservatorv . 149 

16 

0 

For  Kreil’s  Barometrograph, 

25 

0 

0 

Gases  from  Iron  Furnaces, 

60 

0 

0 

Experiments  on  the  Actinograph, 

16 

0 

0 

Microscopic  Structure  of  Shells, 

20 

0 

0 

Exotic  Anoplura,  .  ,  .  1843, 

10 

0 

0 

Vitalitv  of  Seeds,  .  .  .  1843, 

2 

0 

7 

Vitalitv  of  Seeds,  .  .  .  1844, 

7 

0 

0 

Marine  Zoology  of  Cornwall,  . 

10 

0 

0 

Phvsiological  Action  of  Medicines,  . 

20 

0 

0 

Statistics  of  Sickness  and  Mortality  in 

York, . 

20 

0 

0 

Registration  of  Earthqiuke  Shock^ 

.  1843, 

16 

14 

8 

£831  9  9 


1846. 

Briash  Association  Catalogue  of  Star^ 

.  1844,  £211  16  0 


Fossil  Fishes  of  the  Ixtndon  Clay,  .  100  0  0 

Computation  of  the  Gaussian  Constants^ 

for  1839 . 

Maintaining  the  Establisliment  at  Kew 
Obser>atory,  .... 

Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  Mate¬ 
rials,  . 

Researches  in  Asphyxia,  . 

Examination  of  Fossil  Shells,  . 

Vitality  of  Seeds, 

Vitality  of  Seeds, 

Marine  Zoology  of  Cornwall,  . 

Marine  Zoology  of  Britain, 

Elxotic  Anoplura, 

Ex|>ensee  attending  Anemometers, 

Anemometers’  Re|>airs, 

Researches  on  Atmosjiheric  Wave^  . 

Captive  Ballnon^  ,  ,  1844, 

Varieties  of  tlie  Uuman  Race,  .  1844, 

Statistics  of  Sickness  and  Mortality  at 

York, . 12  0  0 


60 

146 

60 
6 
10 
2 

7 
10 
10 

1844,  26 
11 
2 

8 
8 
7 


1844, 

1846 


0  0 

16  7 

0  0 
16  2 
0  0 
15  10 
12  3 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
7  6 
3  6 
3  3 
19  8 
6  3 


£686  16  0 


1847. 

Computation  of  the  Gaussian  Constants 


for  1839 . £50  0  0 

Habits  of  Marine  AnimaK  .  .  10  0  0 

Pliysiological  Action  of  Me<licines,  .  20  0  0 

Marine  Zoologj-  of  Cornwall,  .  .  10  0  0 

Researches  on  Atmospheric  Wave^  .  6  9  3 

Vitality  of  Seeds,  .  .  .  .  4  7  7 


Maintainins  the  Establishment  at  Kew 

Obeervatorj',  ....  107  8  6 


£203  6  4 


1848. 

Maintaining  the  Establishment  at  Kew 

Obser\atary,  ....  £171  16  11 

Researches  on  Atmosjtheric  Waves,  .  3  10  9 

Vitality  of  See<ls,  .  .  .  .  9  16  0 

Completion  of  Catalogue  of  Stars,  .  70  0  0 

On  Coloring  Matters,  .  .  .  -600 

On  Growth  of  Plants,  .  .  ,  16  0  0 


£276  1  8 


1849. 

Electrical  Observations  at  Kew  Obser¬ 
vatory,  ....  £50  0  0 

Maintaining  Establishment  at  ditto  .  76  2  6 

Vitality  of  Seeds  ....  581 

On  Grow'th  of  Plant^  .  .  .  6  0  0 

Registration  of  Periodical  Phienomena,  10  0  0 
Bill  on  account  of  Anemometrical  Ob¬ 
servations,  .  .  .  .  13  9  0 


£159  19  6 


1860. 

Maintaining  Establishment  at  Kew  Ob- 

servatorv,  ....  £265  18  0 
Earthquake  tVaves,  .  •  .  .  .  60  0  0 

Registration  of  Periodical  Phenomena,  15  0  0 
Meteorological  Instruments  for  the  Azore 

Islanas, .  26  0  0 


£346  18  0 
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EjtracUfrcm  Rtmluiumt  of  the  General  Com-  I  sled  was  in  Edinburgh  on  the  23d  July  1823, 


mtttee. 

Coininitte«**  and  inilivi<hiali>,  to  whom  granU  of 
money  for  *cientiiie  puqHieea  liave  I>een  entn»fe<l, 
are  required  to  [treneiit  to  each  foHoa'inx  meeting 
of  the  Aiwociatiou  a  Ke)H>rt  of  the  proKrew  whieli 
Iiaa  been  ma<le ;  with  a  statement  of  tlie  Kuma  whieli 
have  been  ex|>emle<l,  and  the  Iialance  which  n-maiiis 
db.|ioNible  on  each  (nwnt. 

Grants  of  itecuniary  aid  for  scientific  pur{>oiies 
from  the  funds  of  the  Association  expire  at  the  en¬ 
suing  meeting.  unleM  it  eludl  aii|>ear  by  a  Ke|H)rt 
that  tlic  recommeiulatiuns  liavc  lieen  acted  on,  or  a 
continuation  of  them  be  onlcrt*d  by  the  (Jcneral 
Committee. 

In  each  Committee,  the  memWr  first  name.)  is  the 
>er«on  entitled  to  call  on  the  Tri'asurer,  John  Tay- 
or,  I^.,  6,  tjueen  Street  I ’lace,  Upj>er  Tluimes 
Street,  I.ondon.  for  such  portion  of  the  sum  j^nuitcil 
as  may  from  time  to  time  W  required. 

In  grantinf  money  la  Committee*,  the  A*»oriation 
doe*  not  eimtentplate  the  payment  of  pereonal  ex¬ 
pense*  to  the  member*. 

In  all  cast's  where  H<lditionaI  inwnts  of  money  are 
made  for  the  continuation  of  B.'searclu's  at  the  otst 
of  the  .\.ssoeiution,  the  sum  named  shall  lie  deenutl 
to  include,  as  a  jiart  of  the  amount,  the  s|»e<'ifie<l 
Uilanee  which  iiaiy  remain  un|iaid  on  the  former 
jrnint  for  the  same  object. — liejiort  of  llM'J,  |>p. 
xxii-xrvii. 

Nor  has  the  Association  been  less  success¬ 
ful  in  the  applications  which  they  have  made 
to  Government  and  to  other  public  bodies, 
for  pecuniary  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of 
objects  beyond  their  own  means  of  execution. 
So  early  as  1832,  it  was  resolved  to  apply  to 
Lord  Grey's  Government  for  the  means  of 
reducing  the  observations  of  Bradley,  Mas- 
kelyne,  and  Pond,  on  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets,  from  the  year  1750  to  the  present 
day.  The  request  was  Immediately  complied 
with,  and  £500  advanced  by  the  Treasury. 

One  of  the  moat  important  objects  which 
has  been  pursued  by  the  Association,  is  the 
encouragement  they  have  given  to  magnetic 
observations,  and  the  establishment  of  phy¬ 
sical  observatories.  The  origin  and  history 
of  this  branch  of  scientific  research  have  not 
been  recorded,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  in  any 
of  the  Reports  or  Proceedings  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  In  the  year  1823,  when  the  cele¬ 
brated  Professor  Oersted  of  Copenhagen  pro¬ 
jected  a  tour  through  England,  Professor 
Hansteen  of  Christiania,  in  Norway,  requested 
him  to  make  a  series  of  ob.ser\'ations  on  the 
intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  he  entrusted  to  him  a  magnetic 
needle,  which  had  been  used  in  vaiious  parts 
of  the  Continent,  where  the  time  had  been 
ascertained,  in  which  it  performed  300  hori¬ 
zontal  oscillations.*  When  Professor  Oer- 

*  Edinburgh  Encyclopetdia,  Art.  Vakiatiox  of 
the  Needle,  voL  xviiL  p.  711. 


he  and  Sir  David  Brewster  made  a  series  of 
observations  with  it  in  a  field  behind  Coates 
Crescent,  and  nearly  at  the  intersection  of 
Walker  Street  and  Melville  Street.  These 
observations  were  then  the  most  westerly  of 
any  that  had  been  previously  made.  In  order 
to  determine  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic 
force  throughout  Scotland,  Sir  David  Brew¬ 
ster,  who  was  then  General  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  ordered  for  that 
body  Proft*ssor  Hansteen’s  apparatus.  When 
this  instrument  arrived  from  Christiania,  where 
it  was  constructed  by  Professor  Hansteen 
himself,  and  furnished  with  his  own  needle, 
which  he  had  previously  compared  with  his 
standard  one,  in  June  1 827,  Sir  David  put  the 
apparatus  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  James  Dun¬ 
lop,  (with  the  letter  of  instructions  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Professor,)  who  had 
agreed  to  make  observations  with  it  through* 
out  Scotland.  Mr.  Dunlop  accordingly  tra¬ 
velled  along  our  east  and  west  coasts  m  June, 
July,  and  Augu.st,  1829,  and  made  that  ad¬ 
mit  able  series  of  magnetical  observations 
which  was  communicated  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  in  1830.* 

I  In  1832,  when  the  vast  importance  of 
magnetical  and  meteorological  observations 
had  been  recognized  throughout  Europe,  Sir 
David  Brewster,  who  had  pointed  outf  the 
renuu-kable  connection  between  the  curvature 
of  the  magnetic  lines  and  that  of  Humboldt’s 
isothennal  lines,  was  very  desirous  of  having 
J*hgsical  Obaerratories  established  in  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  in  which  magnetical 
and  meteorological  observations  should  be 
conducted.  Baion  Humboldt  had,  during 
his  grand  tour  through  Russia  in  1829,  in¬ 
duced  the  Emperor  to  establish  a  series  of 
magnetic  observations  in  different  parts  of 
Asia,  an  example  which  was  followed  by 
other  European  sovereigns,  and  even  by  the 
Chinese  Government,  so  that  it  was  no  un¬ 
reasonable  proposal  that  the  Government  of 
a  great  miuitime  nation  should  do  what  al¬ 
most  all  others  had  done.  With  these  views, 
Sir  David  Brewster  wrote  to  Mr.  Harcourt, 
in  April  1832,  and  proposed  that  the  British 
Association  should  take  steps  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Physical  Observatories.  He  had 
previously  drawn  up  a  plan  for  such  institu¬ 
tions,  and  submitted  it  to  an  individual  of 
high  rank  and  great  influence  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  but  the  countenance  of  a  scientific 

*  Edinburgh  Tnmtaction*,  vol.  xiL,  Part  i.,  p.  1. 
See  also  First  Report,  1831,  p.  52. 

[  Edinburgh  Trantaction*,  1820,  vol.  ix.  p,  223, 
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body  was  required  to  give  effect  to  any  pri¬ 
vate  application.  In  a  letter  dated  May  4, 
1832,  Mr.  Harcourt  says — 

“  With  respect  to  a  Physical  Observatory,  I  do 
not  know  what  Humboldt’s  plana  have  been,  ex¬ 
cept  so  far  as  regards  his  copper  houses  for  mag- 
netical  experiments;  but  it  is  easy  to  conceive  a 
national  establishment  for  observations  and  ex¬ 
periments  of  a  certain  order  which  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  desirable,  and  to  which  the 
only  impediment  which  forbids  us  to  hope  that  it 
can  soon  be  realized,  is  the  state  of  the  national 
finances.  Should  these  improve,  as  I  trust  they 
will,  and  should  the  Government  assign  a  few 
thousands  a-year  to  the  support  of  such  an  estab¬ 
lishment,  I  do  not  think  that  much  objection  would 
be  raised,  e\’en  by  a  reformed  parliament,  or  by 
the  country,  jealous, and  often  ignorantly  jealous, 
as  it  now  is,  of  the  public  expenditure.  At  such 
a  moment  I  conceive  that  our  Association  might 
exert  itself  to  promote  this  object  with  the  great¬ 
est  effect.  Let  a  committee  of  the  best  men  be 
appointed  to  draw  iip  a  report  on  the  manner  in 
which  science  is  affected  by  the  laws  and  taxes, 
and  on  tl)e  manner  in  which  it  might  be  promoted 
by  public  encouragement — a  sound  and  elocpient 
politico-scientific  reprt ; — let  this  report  be 
adopted  by  the  following  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  embodied  in  a  petition  to  the  Legislature, 
with  the  signatures  of  all  our  eminent  men  of 
science,  and  with  the  support  of  all  its  patrons. 
This  would  have  weight,  much  greater  weight 
than  anything  that  an  individual  in  office  or  out 
of  office  can  say  or  do :  much  greater  weight  also 
tiian  the  application  of  any  scientific  council.” 

These  excellent  views  were  not  adopted 
either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  physical  or  magnetic  observations, 
though  referred  to  in  1834,  was  not  effectually 
taken  up.  Another  and  a  higher  impulse 
was  given  to  it  by  Humboldt  hims«  lf.  In 
1836,  this  distinguished  philosopher,  ever 
ready  to  labor  for  science,  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  as  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  urging  the  establishment  of 
regular  magnetic  observatories  in  the  liritish 
dependencies.  The  Royal  Society  obtained 
a  grant  of  money  from  the  Government,  but 
nothing  effectual  was  done  till  the  Association 
took  up  the  subject  in  1838  at  their  meeting 
in  Newcastle,  and  prosecuted  it  with  zeal  and 
success.  In  that  year  they  not  only  recom¬ 
mended  the  erection  of  magnetic  observa¬ 
tories,  but  appointed  a  conference  of  the  most 
distinguished  philosophers  in  Europe  to  be 
held  in  Cambridge,  in  1845,  in  order  to 
establish  a  system  of  simultaneous  observa¬ 
tions  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  These 
services  to  physical  science  were  still  farther 
increiised  by  the  establishment  of  electrical, 
magnetical,  and  meteorological  observations 


in  the  Kew  Obsenatory,  which  her  Majesty 
had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  purposes  of  scientific 
inquiry. 

The  meeting  at  Newcastle  took  the  still 
more  important  step  of  recommending  to  the 
Government  an  expedition  into  the  Antarctic 
regions,  to  determine  the  place  of  the  south¬ 
ern  pole,  and  to  advance  other  branches  of 
science.  Lord  Melbourne’s  Government  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  application,  and  the  expedition 
was  entrusted  to  CapUiin  J.  C.  Ross,*  a 
member  of  the  Association. 

In  the  year  1843  the  Association  applied 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Government  for  the 
means  of  publishing  the  Catalogue  of  Stars 
in  Lalande’s  Histoire  Celeste,  and  also  La- 
caille’s  Catalogue  of  Stars  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  and  £1000  was  liberally  placed 
at  their  disposal  for  this  purpose :  and  they 
are  now  applying  to  the  present  Government 
for  the  means  of  erecting  in  a  southern  climate 
a  large  reflecting  telescope,  to  make  observa¬ 
tions  which  cannot  be  so  well  carried  on  in 
our  own. 

From  these  details  it  will  be  seen  with 
what  zeal  and  success  the  British  Association 
pursued  many  of  those  grand  objects  for  which 
It  was  fonnded.  It  is  impossible  to  praise  too 
highly  the  self-devotion  and  the  sacrifice  of 
all  personal  considerations  with  which  these 
great  services  to  science  have  been  performed. 
The  nineteen  volumes  of  Reports  in  which 
they  are  embalmed  have  made  known  to 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  and  will 
proclaim  to  future  ages,  the  Herculean  labors 
which  the  philosophers  of  England  have 
combiqed  to  achieve.  The  nation  may  w*;!! 
be  proud  of  possessing  men  who  have  so 
nobly  and  disinterestedly  labored  to  sustain 
its  scientific  glory ;  and  the  Governments 
which  have  niled  England  for  the  last  twenty 
years  may  congratulate  themselves  on  having 
seen  the  peculiar  duties  which  every  other 
Government  performs,  discharged  by  volun¬ 
tary  laborers,  and  discharged  in  such  a  way  as 
to  advance  the  highest  interests  of  the  State. 

We  regret  that  in  awiirding  this  high 
praise  we  should  be  obliged,  !is  we  have 
already  been,  to  utter  the  slightest  note  of 
censure ;  but  the  duty  we  have  undertaken, 
and  which  we  owe  to  science  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  itself,  would  be  but  ill  discharged 
were  we  not  to  place  in  full  relief  the  grand 
error  of  the  Association  in  neglecting  its 
highest  and  noblest  function — that  of  the 


See  thia  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  p.  177. 
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reform  of  the  Patent  Laws  and  the  national 
encouraf^ement  of  science.  In  doing  this,  it 
is  fortunate  that  our  observations  can  have 
no  personal  bearing.  The  blame  lies  with 
the  Association  as  a  body ;  and  our  light 
shafts  will  be  tipt  with  but  a  healing  ointment, 
even  if  they  should  penetrate  the  integuments 
of  the  rhinoceros. 

It  has  been  justly  asked  why  we  and  the 
other  friends  of  the  national  encouragement 
of  science,  have  never  proposed  at  any  of 
their  annual  meetings,  that  the  Association 
should  carry  out  its  original  objects.  The 
question  is  easily  answered.  Had  this  step 
be*en  taken  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  Association  would  have 
entered  into  our  views,  but  this  advimtage 
might  have  been  obtained  by  a  disruption  in 
the  body,  which  might  have  been  attended 
with  the  most  injurious  consequences.  The 
singular  unanimity  and  kindly  feeling  which 
has  marked  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  might  have  disappeared  in  the  attempt 
to  carry  out  views  which  were  not  those  of 
the  entire  body.  We,  therefore,  and  those 
who  thought  with  us,  refused  to  Uike  such  a 
step,  and  were  thus  led  to  pursue  individu¬ 
ally  that  course  of  action  which  might  gain 
for  science  and  scientific  men  that  national 
encouragement  which  the  Association  declined 
to  recommend. 

The  history  of  science  presents  many  ex¬ 
amples  where  indmdual  w'al  has  accomplished 
more  than  social  combination  ;  and  our  read¬ 
ers  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  it  has 
accomplished  in  wresting  from  the  unwilling 
government  of  their  country  the  tribute 
which  they  should  have  voluntarily  paid  to 
the  most  useful  servants  of  the  State.  No 
sooner  had  the  Whig  Government  come  into 
power,  which  took  place  a  few  months  after 
the  first  meeting  at  York,  than  one  or  two  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  Association 
placed  themselves  in  communication  with 
some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  national  encourage¬ 
ment  of  science.  Lord  Brougham  was  espe¬ 
cially  moved  by  the  views  which  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  and  in  1831  the  Guelphic 
order  was,  on  his  recommendation,  conferred 
by  William  IV.  on  Mr.  Herschel,  Mr.  Charles 
Bell,  Mr.  Harris  Nicholas,  and  Dr.  Brewster, 
and  the  same  gentlemen  immediately  after¬ 
wards  received  the  honor  of  British  knight¬ 
hood.  Similar  honors  were  afterwards  liber¬ 
ally  conferred  on  distinguished  authors,  and 
literary  and  scientific  men,  and  while  in  1 830, 
as  asserted  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  there 


“  was  not  within  the  British  isles  a  single 
philosopher,  however  eminent  his  senrices, 
who  bore  the  lowest  title  that  is  given  to  the 
lowest  benefactor  of  the  nation  and  the 
humblest  servant  of  the  Crown,”  we  can  now 
present  the  following  list  of  philosophers  and 
authors  on  whom  successive  Sovereigns  have 
conferred  the  honor  of  knighthood. 

*  1831.  Sir  John  Herschel. 

*  -  Sir  David  Brewster. 

-  Sir  Charles  Bell. 

-  Sir  Harry  Nicholas. 

1832.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave. 

1833.  Sir  Frederick  Madden. 

-  Sir  C.  H.  Haughton. 

*  183&.  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton. 

*  1836.  Sir  W.  F.  Hooker. 

1838.  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 

1840.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson. 

*  1842.  Sir  Henry  De  La  Beche. 

*  1844.  Sir  James  C.  Ross. 

*  1845.  Sir  Charles  Fellowes. 

*  1846.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison. 

*  -  Sir  Robert  Kane. 

*  -  Sir  John  Richardson. 

-  Sir  Daniel  Sandford. 

*  1850.  Sir  Charles  Lyell. 

But  the  patronage  of  the  Government  was 
not  limited  to  the  honors  of  the  State.  They 
gave  a  still  more  direct  encouragement  to 
science  and  literature  by  pecuniarv'  rewards 
to  those  who  had  deserved  well  of  their 
countrj'.  The  following  Table  contains  a  list 
of  scientific  and  literary  persons  who  have 
received  pensions  since  the  foundation  of  the 
British  Association,  omitting  those  who 
merely  receivt*d  an  addition  to  their  pensious 
after  that  period : — f 

*  1831.  William  Smith. 

-  Sir  James  South. 

*  1832-6.  Mr.  Ivory. 

*  1833.  Dr.  Dalton. 

*  1835.  Professor  Airy. 

*  -  Dr.  Faraday. 

*  -  Mr.  Jas.  Montgomery. 

*  -  Mr.  Thomas  Moore. 

1835-7.  Mrs.  Somerville. 

1835-41.  Mr.  B.  Thorpe. 

*  1835.  Mr.  Sharon  Turner. 

-  Mr.  John  Banim. 


*  The  osterick  denotes  Meiut»ere  of  the  British 
Association. 

f  Tliese  lists  contain  none  of  the  honors  or  pen¬ 
sions  unvoted  to  architects,  |iainters,  and  military 
and  naval  men,  beeauee  such  trrants  had  been  often 
made  before. 
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1837.  Miss  Mitford. 

1888.  Lady  Morgan. 

1839.  Colonel  Gurwood. 

*  1841.  Sir  Wm.  Snow  Harris. 

*  -  Dr.  Anster. 

-  Mr.  George  Burgess. 

-  Rev.  T.  l5dd. 

*  1842.  Professor  R.  Owen. 

*  -  Mr.  John  Curtis. 

-  Mr.  William  Wordsworth. 

*  1843.  Mr.  Robert  Brown. 

*  1844.  Sir  Wm.  R.  Hamilton. 

*  1846.  Professor  J.  D.  Forbes. 

-  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson. 

-  Mrs.  Loudon. 

-  Mr.  Bernard  Barton. 

1847.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt. 

*  -  Mr.  G.  Newport,  F.R.S. 

1848.  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles. 

— - —  Mr.  W.  Carleton. 

*  -  Mr.  J.  Couch  Adams. 

In  addition  to  these  examples  of  the  direct 
encouragement  of  science  by  the  Government, 
we  may  mention  those  distinguished  men 
who  received  high  appointments  on  account 
of  their  great  scientific  attainments.  All  of 
these  were  Members  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  doubtless  owed  their  promotion  in 
some  degree  to  the  high  reputation  w’hich 
they  acquired  by  their  labors  in  connection 
with  that  institution. 


*  Tbe  Ker.  Georg*  Peacock,  »p|ioi*te^  Den*  of  Elf. 


Proft^tor  Airy, 

*  Dr.  VVheweil. 

*  T)r.  BocklaaH, 

*  Rev.  Mr. 

*  Prolevor  Hedgwiok, 

*  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 


Attronomor  Royal. 

Master  of  Trinity. 

Dein  of  Wevtiuint^ef, 
A»tMnoiner  al  <  'ambridg*. 
PreltenHanr  of  Norwich. 
Aftruoofner  Royal,  Doblin. 


In  examining  these  three  lists  in  connection 
with  our  previous  details,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  the  scientific 
and  literary  men  who  have  been  thus  honored 
and  rewarded  owe  their  honors  and  rewards, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  zeal  and  ardor 
T^-ith  which  the  cause  of  declining  and  ne¬ 
glected  science  was  plead  by  the  individuals 
who  founded  the  British  Association,  both 
before  and  after  the  Association  itself  had 
declined  to  interfere ;  and  it  is  not  unworthy 
of  remark,  that  we  find  in  these  lists  the 
names  of  individuals  who  refused  to  give 
their  aid  to  that  very  cause  with  which  their 
own  indiridual  interests  are  now  so  closely 
connected. — Such  Ls  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  so  far 
as  individuals  are  concerned. 

The  cause  of  the  direct  encouragement  of 
science  has  been  still  farther  promoted,  and 
a  great  step  has  been  recently  taken  to  the 
formation  of  a  National  Institution,  the  mem- 
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bers  of  which  should  be  ordained  by  the 
State  to  the  undivided  function  of  science. 
It  was  to  such  an  Institute — that  the  early 
members  of  the  British  Association  looked 
forward  as  the  great  instrument  of  placing 
our  indigenous  science  on  a  level  with  that 
of  foreign  nations,  and  it  is  with  no  small 
pride  that  they  see  it  gradually  rising  into 
existence. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  in  his  day  proposed 
"A  Scheme  for  estahlighing  the  Royal  So- 
Society,  in  which  one  or  two,  and  at  length 
perhaps  three  or  four  fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  well  skilled  in  any  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  branches  of  philosophy,  and  as  many  in 
each  of  the  rest,  should  be  obliged  by  pen¬ 
sions  and  forfeitures  (as  soon  as  it  can  be 
compassed)  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Society.”  He  then,  with  some  detail, 
enumerates  fve  branches  of  mathematics, 
physics,  and  natural  history,  and  then  says, 
“  To  any  one  or  more  of  these  fellows,  such 
books,  letters,  and  things,  as  deser^'e  it,  may 
be  referred  by  the  Royal  Society  at  their 
meetings  from  time  to  time.  And  as  often 
as  any  such  fellowship  becomes  void,  it  may 
be  filled  up  by  the  Royal  Society,  by  a  per¬ 
son  who  hath  already  invented  something 
new,  or  made  some  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  that  branch  of  philosophy,  or  is 
eminent  for  skill  therein,  if  such  a  person 
can  be  found.  For  the  reward  will  be  an 
encouragement  to  inventors.  And  it  will  be 
an  advantage  to  the  Royal  Society  to  have 
such  men  at  their  meetings,  and  tend  to 
make  their  meetings  numerous  and  useful, 
and  their  body  famous  and  lasting.”* 

This  proposal  of  having  three  or  four  paid 
members  for  each  of  the  five  branches  of 
science,  or  twenty  members  in  all,  is  just  a 
national  institute  on  a  small  scale,  and  the 
idea  has  been  partially  carried  out  by  Lord 
Melbourne  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  the  latter 
of  whom  it  was  communicated  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Oeology,  which  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  an  enlargement  of  the  mineral- 
oe/ical,  geological,  and  chemical  section  of  a 
National  Institute. 

This  noble  institution  owes  its  origin  to 
the  suggestion  of  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  who, 
in  1835,f  submitted  the  plan  of  it  to  Lord 


*  Two  copies  of  this  curious  document  were  dis¬ 
covered  by  Sir  David  Brewster  among  the  family 
iMijicrs  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  the  jHjascssion  of 
Lord  Portsmouth,  at  Hurtzl>ourne  Park. 

f  A  Committee  on  the  .Mines  and  Minerals  of  the 
Kingdom  was  suggested  by  us  in  1834.  See  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,  voL  lx.  p.  393. 
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Melbourne’s  Government.  Lord  Duncnnnon, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Woods  and 
Forest.s,  appointed  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche  to 
be  its  director.  The  object  of  the  institution 
was  to  collect  specimens  illustrative  of  the 
application  of  geologj'  to  the  useful  purposes 
of  life ;  and  hence  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,  in  which  these  specimens  were  to 
be  deposited,  became  connected  with  the 
Gvoloyital  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  same  oflBcers  being  in  many  cases  on 
both  sen'ices.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
these  distinguished  individuals,  the  asterisk  * 
denoting  members  of  the  Association : — 

Psliirr. 

*Sir  II.  De  la  Beche,  Director-General,  £8(m) 
•Frohtisor  A.  C.  Ramsay,  Local  Director,  400 
♦Pnjfcssor  Olilitam,  Do. 

for  Ireland . 3tX) 

♦Profeseor  Edw.  Forhca,  Pala-ontolojtist,  800 
Mr.  Warrington  Smith,  A.M.,  Mining 
Geologist,  .....  3f>0 

*Mr.  J.  Beele  .lukes,  M.A.,  Geologist,  .  250 

)lr.  Aveliiie,  Geologist  for  England,  .  200 

Mr.  Bristow,  Do.  do.  .  2t8) 

Mr.  Selwyn,  Do.  do.  .  2<X> 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  for  Ireland,  .  200 

Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  Curator,  .  .  2M 

*I)r.  Lyon  Playfair,  Chemist,  .  .  250 

*Mr.  Roljert  Hunt,  Keej>er  of  Mining 

Records, . 200 

Trcnliuiu  Recks,  Secretary,  .  .150 

£4000 

Tliis  admirable  establishment  has  been 
patronized  by  all  parties  in  the  State.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Whig  Government;  Sir 
Robert  Peel  gave  it  his  best  support,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Hume  not  only  befriended  it,  but 
it  was  upon  his  recommendation  that  the  in- 


*  Besides  the  officers  here  mentioned,  there  are 
al>out  six  assistant  geologists,  receiving  from  7s.  to 
lOs.  |H“r  day,  and  also  assistants  in  the  lalwratory, 
and  iiiesseugers  for  the  museum. 


quiry  into  the  economic  value  of  coal  for  the 
steam-navy  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Sir 
Heniy'  De  la  Beche  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair, 
the  experiments  being  conducted  by  Mr.  J. 
A.  Phillip,  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
“  Ecole  des  Mines”  at  Paris. 

The  scientific  services  of  the  members  of 
this  important  body  are,  of  course,  at  the 
entire  disposal  of  the  State ;  and  so  great  is 
the  demand  of  the  Government  for  the  aid 
of  scientific  laborers,  that  the  officers  are 
continually  employed  in  other  duties  than 
those  which  strictly  belong  to  their  office. 
Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  for  example,  has  been 
frequently  referred  to  in  cases  of  colliery  ex¬ 
plosions,  and  the  examination  of  harbors. 
The  chemists  of  the  Museum  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  matters  connected  with  sewerage 
and  the  health  of  towns;  and  Mr.  Hunt  has 
been  employed  on  the  subject  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  glass  for  conservatories,  and  the 
strength  of  iron  for  railways.* 

In  all  these  arrangements,  we  sec  not  only 
the  germ  and  fruit  of  a  National  Institute, 
but  also  the  necessity  as  well  as  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  establishing  it.  If  geology  and  cliem- 
iatry  have  obtained  a  national  establishment 
for  their  improvement  and  extension,  astro¬ 
nomy,  mechanics,  natural  history',  medicine, 
dec.,  literature  and  the  arts,  all  require  the 
same  protection  from  the  State ;  and  if  the 
services  of  the  geological  and  chemical  stall' 
are  put  in  requisition  by  the  Government  for 
the  purposes  connected  with  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  science,  it  is  surely  time  that  these 
departments  should  be  similarly  endowed. 


*  Wlien  Sir  Iluniphrcy  Davy  became  l*reaident 
of  the  Royal  Society,  he  found  “  the  Goveniiiient 
(Lord  Livcr^tool's)  lukewarm  or  indifferent  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  scieiii'e,"  and  when  they  required  and  ob- 
taineil  through  him  the  assistance  of  (x-ientific  men 
for  jiublic  J>urpoee^  “they  forgot  even  to  reinunermte 
thern  for  their  aervicee  !  T 


Mom'mest  to  Frederick  IL — The  Colos¬ 
sal  Monument  in  bronze  to  Frederick  the 
Great,  by  Rauch,  which  it  was  hoped  would 
be  placed  on  its  pedestal  on  the  15th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  cannot  now  be  erected  till  next  spring, 
owing  to  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  vast 
block  of  granite  on  which  it  is  to  be  set  up. 
The  king  is  represented  twice  the  size  of  life, 
mounted  on  a  steed  of  matchless  elegance. 
The  movement  of  the  horse  represents  a  slow 


trot,  but  yet  it  is  full  of  spirit.  The  pedes¬ 
tal  is  to  contain  also  groups  of  the  prominent 
warriors,  statesmen,  artists,  and  savans  of 
Frederick’s  time,  all  of  the  size  of  life,  ar¬ 
ranged  with  admirable  skill  about  the  king. 
No  other  work  exists  in  Europe  which  can  be 
co.npared  with  this ;  and  we  know  of  no 
other  sculptor  than  Rauch  who  could  have 
executed  it. 
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From  the  Edinbargh  RoTiew, 


POETRY  AND  CIIARA 


It  is  an  occasional  privilege  of  our  craft  a.s 
reviewers,  to  turn  aside  from  newly  opened 
paths,  and  to  sun'ey  some  beaten  track  upon 
the  great  common  of  literatxu^.  We  do  not, 
indeed,  summon  reputations  which  have  be¬ 
come  authentic  to  the  critical  bar  for  a  re¬ 
hearing  of  their  case ;  but  we  submit  them 
to  a  fresh  analysis,  or  contemplate  them  un¬ 
der  novel  aspects  as  records  of  intellectual 
effort  or  permanent  models  of  art.  It  is  a 
privilege  we  would  not  willingly  forego,  and 
it  is  one  which  most  readers  will  cheerfully 
grant ;  since  it  enables  both  parties  to  “  inter¬ 
pose  a  little  ease”  amid  the  uncerUunties  and 
excitement  which  inevitably  attend  upon  our 
contemporary  politics  and  literature.  No 
esstiy  of  the  present  day  can  indeed  add  re¬ 
nown  to  the  metaphysical  pyramid  of  Aqui¬ 
nas,  or  to  the  sombre  and  lustrous  vision  of 
Dante.  Nevertheless  it  is  good  at  times  to 
reconsider  the  laws  of  strength  and  beauty 
which  governed  the  structure  of  the  Summa 
Theologiae  and  the  Divine  Comedy. 

The  volumes  before  us  afford  a  fair  pre¬ 
text  for  exercising  this  privilege.  They  re¬ 
late,  indeed,  to  lighter  matters  than  those 
great  culminations  of  medieval  science  and 
imagination.  Yet  the  subjects  of  them  are 
scarcely  less  illustrative  of  the  epochs  and 
the  circumstances  which  gave  them  birth. 
Few  authors  have  attained  a  wider  reputa¬ 
tion  than  Tasso ;  none  are  more  popular  or 
indeed  beloved  than  Horace.  From  Tasso 
we  learn  our  first  lispmgs  in  Italian  literature, 
and  imbibe  perhaps  our  most  vi\nd  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  partly  religious,  partly  ferocious 
passions  which,  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  precipitated 
Europe  upon  Asia.  WTth  Horace  we  connect 
the  memory  of  days  when  friendships  were 
first  formed,  when  hopes  were  most  buoyant, 
and  literary  aspirations  retained  their  vernal 

*  The  Work*  of  Quintus  Horatiu*  Flaeeu*,  illus¬ 
trated  chiejty  from  the  Jiemains  of  Ancient 
Art.  With  a  Life  by  the  Rev.  Hksky  Hakt 
Milxan,  Canon  of  St  Peter's.  London:  1849. 
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promise.  With  Horace  also  we  associate 
the  remembrance  of  moments  stolen  or  re¬ 
deemed  from  the  graver  business  of  life; 
moments  in  which,  beside  the  blazing  hearth, 
or  through  summer  noons,  we  pondered  over 
his  pregnant  sense  and  genial  wit ;  or  even 
explored,  volume  in  hand,  under  Italian  skies, 
the  scenery  of  his  Sabine  Farm,  his  Bendu- 
sian  fountain,  and  Venusian  birthplace.  Than 
Horace  and  Tasso  there  are  indeed  no  com¬ 
panions  meeter  for  a  critic’s  holiday,  such  as 
we  now  invite  our  readers  for  awhile  to  share 
with  us. 

We  purpose,  however,  being  anything 
rather  than  critical  on  this  occasion.  “  Let 
Euclid  rest,  and  Archimedes  pause.”  We 
shall  Lake  with  us,  on  our  excursion,  neither 
Schlegel  nor  Dr.  Blair.  We  are  off  circuit 
— it  is  vacation  time.  We  wish  for  a  re-in¬ 
troduction  to  the  men  themselves,  to  their 
friends  and  patrons,  their  employments  and 
amusements,  their  foibles  and  their  sorrows. 
In  the  course  of  our  retrospect,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  mourn  as  well  as  to  smile ;  for 
there  were  shadows  even  on  Horace’s  career, 
and  there  was  an  horizon  of  gloom  around 
the  life  of  Tasso.  But  whether  we  mourn 
or  rejoice,  it  shall  be  with  the  poets  them¬ 
selves,  and  not  over  the  defects  of  the  Gieru- 
salemme,  or  the  imperfect  canons  of  the  Art 
of  Poetry.  The  works  have  received  their 
imprimatur  centuries  ago ;  the  men  may  be 
studied  anew — each  from  an  aspect  of  his 
own — as  representatives  of  literary  or  indi¬ 
vidual  life  m  Italy,  diuing  two  distant  and 
highly-cultivated  ages. 

Horace’s  address  to  the  more  beautiful 
daughter  of  a  beiiutiful  mother  is  not  strictly 
applicable  to  the  relations  of  Italian  and 
Latin  literature,  since  their  several  charms 
are  in  many  respects  too  unlike  for  a  compa¬ 
rison.  The  pulchra  mater  was  a  majestic  and 
somewhat  imperious  matron;  the  2nilckrior 
filia  was  a  susceptible  and  somewhat  voluptu¬ 
ous  nymph.  The  elder  literature  retained  even 
in  its  lighter  moments  and  its  decline  the 
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stately  demeanor  of  a  Cornelia  or  .^Emilia ; 
the  younger  literature,  even  its  severest  garb, 
reflected  the  image  of  a  Laura  and  Fiara- 
metta.  The  prelude  of  the  one  was  the 
trumpet-chorus  of  Ennuis  and  Pacuvius ;  the 
prelude  of  the  other  was  the  plaintive  and 
pastoral  pipe  of  the  solitarj'  of  Vaucluse. 
Vet  between  the  extremes  of  Latin  and  Ital¬ 
ian  minstrelsy  are  points  of  resemblance  and 
affinity  which  no  other  literature  can  exhibit. 
Ko  other  literature,  indeed,  hius  enjoyed  to 
the  same  extent  the  privilege  of  metempsy¬ 
chosis.  The  Roman  tongue,  partly  from 
direct  transmission,  partly  from  the  influence 
of  the  Oenim  Loci,  passed  into  the  Italian 
without  such  foreign  admixtures  as  render 
the  Spanish  language  nearly  as  much  Gothic 
or  Arabic  as  it  is  Romanesque ;  and  without 
such  curtailments  of  inflection  .and  euphony 
as  cripple  the  poetic  eloquence  at  le.wt  of 
France.  Of  all  the  daughters  of  the  Roman 
speech,  the  Italian,  notwithstanding  the  di¬ 
versity  we  have  noticed,  b«*st  represents  the 
features  of  the  maternal  idiom.  Nor  is  the 
resemblance  limitc*d  to  words.  The  filial 
thought  and  idiosyncra-sy  are  genuine  gnifts 
from  the  parent  stem.  Neither  is  it  restricted 
to  the  sphere  of  intellect ;  there  is  a  j)oint  of 
view,  stmnge  to  say,  in  which  it  extends  also 
to  the  sphere  of  action.  The  fortunes  of  the 
peninsula,  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  if 
we  include  within  our  sun'cy  a  sufficient 
orbit  of  change  and  aspect,  have  not  been  so 
dissimilar  as  they  may  appear.  The  Italy 
of  the  Cresars  and  that  of  the  Popes,  the 
Italy  which  declined  under  the  Etruscan  Lu- 
cumons,  and  that  which  withered  under  the 
feud.-il  Colonne  and  Ursini,  the  final  centre 
of  Ethnic  civilization  and  the  earliest  source 
of  Christian  art  and  refinement,  afford  paral¬ 
lels  closer  than  many  which  have  been  fancied 
by  historians  or  dnrwn  by  Plutarch.  Before, 
however,  we  notice  the  points  of  resr^mbhonce 
between  the  age  of  Horace  and  the  age  of 
Tasso,  we  must  briefly  advert  to  the  works 
now  before  us  which  have  led  to  our  proposed 
combination  of  these  remote,  but  not  alien, 
epochs  in  Uterarj*  annals. 

Of  the  editor  of  this  eminently  beautiful 
and  splendid  edition  of  the  works  of  Horace 
it  is  almost  supei-fluous  for  us  to  speak. 
Dean  Milman,  as  a  poet,  an  histori.an,  and 
a  critic,  has  already  eam(*d  for  himself  a 
station  in  literature  which  no  commend.ation 
of  ours  would  render  more  certain  or  conspi¬ 
cuous.  His  life  of  Horace  is,  of  course,  not  a 
performance  which  can  add  much  to  his  lite¬ 
rary  fame.  To  a  scholar  so  accomplished, 
and  to  so  experienced  a  writer,  it  was  proba¬ 


bly  the  work  of  leisure  hours.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  both  well  written  and,  what  with  such 
a  subject  is  of  essential  importance,  gracefully 
and  genially  conceived,  and  should  be  taken 
into  account  by  every  subsequent  editor  of 
the  Roman  Lyrist.  We  detect  ex  pede  Hercu- 
lem — the  proverbial  loyalty  of  Etonians  to 
their  classical  training — in  the  almost  univer¬ 
sal  reception  of  the  Etonian  readings  of  the 
text.  But  this  is  as  it  should  be ;  for  Eto¬ 
nian  scholars,  by  their  long  and  severe 
drilling,  acquire  an  instinctive  feeling  for 
the  niceties  of  Latin  metre,  which  renders 
them  on  the  whole  perhaps  the  best  judges 
in  such  matters.  W  e  should  be  ungratelul, 
also,  not  to  record  our  hearty  thanks  to  the 
artists  who  have  assisted  the  editor  in  illus¬ 
trating  the  author.  The  Sosii  brothers,  who 
published  the  original  parchment  of  the  Edi- 
tio  Princeps,  cannot  have  surpassed  in  the 
elegance  of  their  borders  and  designs  the 
beauty  of  Mr.  Murray’s  vignettes  and  deco- 
mtions.  The  illustrations  do  not  yield  to 
Pine’s;  and  had  Annuals  been  in  fashion  at 
the  Saturnalia,  Horace  could  have  made  no 
choicer  Christmas  gift  to  Varius  and  Virgil 
than  such  an  impression  of  his  Oj^era  Omnia. 
Cowper’s  verses,  “  Maria,  could  Horace  have 
guessed — What  honors  awaited  his  Ode,” 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  to  this 
elegant  ocUivo  than  to  Lady  Throckmorton’s 
transcript  of  a  spurious  poem. 

Mr.  Robert  Milman,  we  believe,  commen¬ 
ces  his  career  as  .an  author  with  the  “  Life  of 
Tasso.”  Even  were  the  merits  of  this  work 
less  than  they  are,  we  should  welcome  with 
ple.asure  the-tninsmission  of  literary  powers 
and  pursuits  in  the  s.ame  family.  He  does 
not,  however,  need  the  protection  of  his 
uncle’s  Telamonian  shield — his  book  has  con¬ 
siderable  merit  and  promise  of  its  own.  Its 
chief  defects  are  such  as  are  incidental  to 
youthful  authorship.  Mr.  R.  Milman  will 
write  more  perspicuously  when  he  luis  written 
more  frequently,  and  will  sermonize  less  in 
his  books  when  he  shall  have  preached  of- 
tener  in  his  pulpit.  He  has  e^-idently,  in  his 
biography  of  'I’iisso,  undertaken  a  labor  of 
love.  His  diligence  has  been  great,  his  ma¬ 
terials  are  copious  and  well  arranged,  and  his 
sketches  of  the  poet’s  contempomries  form 
agreeable  episjKies  in  the  narrative  of  Ta.sso’s 
works  and  woes.  We  should,  indeed,  have 
counselled  more  numerous  references  to  his 
authorities;  and  in  case  of  a  second  edition 
being  called  for,  we  should  recommend  him 
to  append,  either  in  the  text  or  the  notes,  the 
original  to  the  translated  passages.  This 
would  not  materially  increase  the  bulk,  while 
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it  would  greatly  add  to  the  worth  and  inter¬ 
est  of  the  volumes.  Tasso’s  poems,  with 
the  exception  of  the  “  Gierusalemme”  and 
“  Aminta,”  are  but  little  known  to  readers  in 
general:  but  they  are  rich  in  biographical 
materials ;  his  critical  treatises,  which  contain 
much  that  Lessing  and  the  Schlegels  after¬ 
wards  announced  as  novel  principles  of  taste, 
are  hardly  read  on  this  side  of  the  Alps ;  and 
such  apposition  of  the  text  and  the  transla¬ 
tion  is  warranted  by  the  practice  of  Bouter- 
wek,  Ginguene,  and  Sismondi. 

Dean  Milman  —  his  ecclesiastical  lank 
spares  us  the  awkward  affixes  of  senior  and 
junior — obsen  es  that  “  the  poetry  of  Horace 
is  the  history  of  Rome  during  the  great 
change  from  a  Republic  into  a  monarchy, 
during  the  sudden  and  almost  complete  re¬ 
volution  from  centuries  of  war  and  civil 
faction  to  that  peaceful  period  which  is  called 
the  Augustan  Age  of  Letters.  Of  Rome,  or 
of  the  Roman  mind,  no  one  can  know  any¬ 
thing  who  is  not  profoundly  versed  in  Horace; 
and  whoever  really  understands  Horace  will 
have  a  more  perfect  and  more  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Roman  manners  and  the  Roman 
mind  than  the  most  diligent  and  laborious 
investigator  of  the  Roman  antiquities.” 
Useful  and  admirable  indeed  as  are  the 
archaeological  works  of  Bckker  and  Boettiger, 
we  are  disposed  to  wonder  and  lament  that 
the  learning  and  liveliness  bestowed  upon 
“  Gallus”  aud  “  Sabina”  were  not  rather  de¬ 
voted  to  a  work  entitled  lloraz  ujid  sein 
Zeitalter.  The  freedman’s  son  would  have 
been  a  better  centre  for  social  and  aesthetical 
disquisition  than  a  Messalina’s  toilet-table,  or 
a  dilettante  prefect  of  Egypt. 

Of  all  the  men  of  his  own  time,  perhaps 
of  any  time,  Horace — whether  we  regard  his 
genius,  his  opportunities,  or  his  associates — 
was  probably  the  best  qualified  for  the  re¬ 
presentative  functions  which  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s  so  justly  ascribes  to  him.  His  genius 
was  not  one  which,  by  the  fervor  and  force 
of  its  conceptions,  or  the  wide  orbit  of  its 
movements,  transcended  or  tranfigured  the 
present;  his  opportunities  for  observation 
were  not  bounded  by  birth  or  station  too  illus¬ 
trious  or  too  obscure ;  and  his  associates 
were,  by  chance  or  choice,  selected  from 
ranks  and  parties  the  most  opposite  to  one 
another.  For  he  sprang,  in  modem  phrase, 
from  the  people ;  and  he  became,  in  mature 
life,  the  companion  of  the  intellectual  aristo¬ 
cracy.  His  cultivation  was  Greek;  the 

rundwork  of  his  character  was  Roman. 

youth  he  was  an  eager  partisan  of  Brutus 
and  the  Senate;  m  manhood  he  was  the 


friend  of  the  inheritors  of  Caesar’s  usurpation. 
He  was  sufficiently  distinguished,  in  his  riper 
years,  to  see  the  leading  men  of  his  time  in 
their  happier  hours ;  and  yet  was  to  much  of 
a  private  person  to  be  involved  in  any  of 
their  divisions.  He  could  pay  a  compliment, 
and  he  could  speak  his  mind.  His  mode  of 
writing  exempted  him  from  the  respon.sibi- 
lities  of  the  historian  and  from  the  exagge¬ 
rations  of  the  orator.  A  treasury-clerk  and 
a  Sabine  land-owner,  he  had  as  large  an 
experience  as  Touchstone  himself  of  the 
relative  advantages  of  city  and  country  life. 
His  ambition  was  moderate ;  his  tastes  were 
comprehensive;  his  humor  was  for  the  life 
contemplative,  and  he  had  the  advantage  of 
being  the  spectator  of  one  of  the  most  mo¬ 
mentous  and  skillful  games  of  policy  ever 
played  by  a  imler  of  men.  Despite  his 
“Parian  lambics,”  we  have  no  scruple  in 
defining  Horace  as  an  eminently  good-tem¬ 
pered  man.  We  believe,  indeed,  his  good 
temper  to  be  the  main  charm  of  his  writings. 
In  reading  the  “Journal”  or  the  political 
squibs  of  Swift,  we  recoil  from  the  saturnine 
temperament  of  their  author.  In  Walpole’s 
letters  we  make  allowance  for  more  than 
epigrammatic  malice.  In  Prior  and  Boileau 
we  are  on  our  guard  agmnst  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  and  the  pensioner;  and  in  Pope  we 
remember  that  he  in  turn  eulogized  and  de¬ 
famed  nearly  every  one  of  his  friends,  from 
Wycherly  to  Lady  Mary.  Lapse  of  time  and 
our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  details  have 
dubtless  softened,  for  the  modem  reader, 
some  of  Horace’s  original  acerbity.  Canidia, 
Msenas,  and  Cassius  indeed,  could  their  opin¬ 
ion  be  obtained,  might  perhaps  justly  de¬ 
scribe  him  as  being  as  “  goixi-natured  a 
friend”  as  any  that  Sir  Fretful  Plagiarj'  could 
boast.  But  we  know  little  of  the  provoca¬ 
tions  he  had  received :  he  had  been  unfortu¬ 
nate  in  his  party  politics;  heXvas  again  rising 
in  the  world,  and  he  could  not  lack  enviers 
and  backbiters.  Yet  the  sticcus  nigrcB  loligi- 
nis  is  shed  over  comparatively  few  of  his 
pages.  He  plays  with  foibles  rather  than 
lashes  vices,  and  satirizes  the  type  rather 
than  the  indmdual.  Though  Rome,  in  the 
age  of  Horace,  abounded  equally  with  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  Newgate  Calendar  and  a  Dunciad, 
he  tells  us  more  of  the  coxcombs  than  of  the 
criminals.  We  smile  at  the  loquacity  of 
Fabius,  the  perfumes  of  Ruffillus,  and  the 
coarse  hospitality  of  Nasidienus;  but  we  are 
left  to  learn  from  other  sources  the  atrocities 
of  L.  Hostius  and  Vedius  Pollio.  In  the 
hands  of  Juvenal  and  Churchill,  satire  is  the 
iron  Bcoui^e  of  the  Furies :  in  those  of  Horace 
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and  Cowper,  it  is  the  rod  of  a  very  popular 
and  good-tempered  schoolmaster.  We  be¬ 
lieve,  with  Dr.  Tate,  in  despite  of  the  inge- 
nioiLs  argument  of  Buttman  to  the  contrary, 
that  Malchinus  was  not  intended  for  Miecenas. 
We  believe,  too,  that  Horce  never  maligned 
or  even  civilly  sneered  at  any  person  of  real 
worth  and  genius;  and  we  find  nothing  in 
his  .satires  so  dLsingenuous  as  Pope’s  lampoon 
on  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  or  so  iasidious  as 
his  “  Atticus.”  Sweet  as  may  be  the  uses  of 
adversity,  the  uses  of  prosperity  are  often¬ 
times  not  less  so;  and  as  the  fortunes  of 
Horace  improved,  his  poetry  became  not  only 
j)urer  in  its  sentiments,  but  also  more  liberal 
and  indulgent  in  its  treatment  of  men  and 
manners. 

There  are  losses  in  historical  literature 
which  surpass  the  injuries  inflicted  by  "  bar¬ 
barian  blindne.ss  and  Gothic  rage.”  Among 
the  heaviest  of  these  is  the  destruction — the 
author’s  own  act — of  the  letters  and  memo¬ 
randa  of  Pomponius  Atticus.  Vicar  of  Bniy, 
as  Atticus  undoubtedly  was, — a  model  we 
should  scarcely  have  expected  to  have  been 
picked  out  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  to  dress 
himself  by, —  his  adroitness  in  trimming 
proves  his  skill  in  reading  the  signs  of  the 
times.  Perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the 
late  Prince  Talleyrand,  never  man  enjojH*d 
such  opportunities  for  disclosing  the  springs 
of  factio:.:  and  the  motives  of  partisans  as  the 
friend  of  Cicero  and  Brutus,  of  Antonius  and 
Augustus,  of  nearly  every  sturdy  Pomp<‘ian, 
and  of  nearly  every  zealous  Caesarian,  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  for  half  a  century.  If  he  were  not  equallv 
tnisted,  he  was  at  least  genendly  consulted, 
by  all  the  leaders  and  by  all  the  more  pro¬ 
minent  members  of  the  conflicting  parlies. 
His  advice  was  sought  by  the  sufferers  as 
well  as  by  the  actors  in  the  revolution, — by 
matrons  trembling  for  their  sons  and  hus¬ 
bands,  by  bankers  in  jeopardy  for  their  in¬ 
vestments,  and  by  country'  gentlemen  in  dread 
of  a  fresh  settlement  of  centurions  in  their 
neigh borh<x>d.  But  Talleyrand  seems  to 
have  extended  his  caution  beyond  the  grave, 
and  Atticus  burned  his  correspondence  with 
all  and  sundry;  preferring  a  good  match  for 
his  daughter  Pomponia  to  the  dangerous  ho¬ 
nor  of  being  the  historian  to  his  own  life  and 
times.  Horace’s  opportunities  for  obsers’a- 
tion  were  much  less  complete  than  those  of 
this  prince  of  trimmers.  Yet  they  were  not 
inconsiderable :  and  a  brief  comparison  of 
the  several  crises  of  the  Republic  with  the 
principal  epochs  of  the  poet’s  life,  will  cor¬ 
roborate  Mr.  Milman’s  assertion,  that  his 
works  are,  in  great  measure,  a  contemporary 


record  of  Rome.  We  must  not,  indeed,  look 
for  direct  information ;  neither  his  mode  of 
Avriting,  his  position,  nor  his  inclination  ad¬ 
mitted  of  it.  Youth  and  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  at  first  disqualified  him  for  the  office 
of  chronicler ;  and  his  subsequent  connections 
with  the  Caesarian  court  imposed  upon  him 
a  politic,  though  not  a  servile,  acquiescence 
under  the  powers  that  were. 

From  his  birth  to  his  twelfth  year,  Ho¬ 
race  dwelt  among  the  shrewd  and  hardy 
borderers  of  Lucunia  and  Apulia.  Yet  even 
among  them  he  witnessed  the  recent  vesti-  * 
ges  of  foreign  war  and  domestic  convulsion. 
The  district  of  Venusia — the  modern  Basi¬ 
licata — had  been  seized  upon  by  JSulla ;  and 
among  the  immediate  neighbors  of  the 
elder  Flaccus  were  veterans  of  the  Pontic 
and  Italian  campaigns.  Even  his  father’s 
profession  (he  was  a  collector  of  payments 
at  auctions)  may  have  impressed  upon  the 
future  satirist  his  first  conceptions  of  the  toil 
and  trouble  of  revolution.  In  those  days  of 
confiscation  and  of  rapid  transfer  of  proper¬ 
ty,  the  herediUiry  land  owner  was  the  most 
frequent  suflerer;  and  “the  fields  of  Um- 
brenus  ”  may  have  changed  hands  more  than 
once  during  the  l)oyhood  of  Honice.  From 
the  glimpse  he  affords  of  the  ingenuous  youth 
of  Venu-si — ‘  magni  pueri  magnis  e  centuri- 
onibus  orti,”  we  may  infer  that  the  society 
of  the  neighborhood  was  neither  intellectual 
nor  select.  “  Our  armit*s  swore  terribly  in 
Flanders ;”  and  we  know  how  the  orphan 
Roderic  Random  was  regarded  by  his  school- 
felloAvs,  the  sons  of  country  magnates. 
Doubtless  the  centurions  were  as  hard-drink¬ 
ing  and  boisterous  as  “the  wise  Mr.  Justice 
Freeman  or  Sir  Thomas  Truby,”  and  told  as 
interminable  stories  of  “  the  Propontic  and  the 
Hellespont,”  as  Sir  Dugald  Dalgatty  himself  in 
his  retirement  at  Dnimthwacket.  Men,  too, 
who  had  reveled  in  Asian  luxury,  who  had 
driven  off  mules  laden  with  gold,  and  seen 
frankincense  measured  by  the  bushel,  would 
have  small  respect  for  the  frugal  collector 
and  his  unproductive  farm,  which  would  not 
have  furnished  a  breakfast  for  one  of  the  sa¬ 
traps  of  Mithridates.  From  such  Avorshipful 
society  Horace  Avas  remoA'ed  in  his  twelfth 
year  by  his  Avatchful  father,  and  introduced 
to  the  motley  crowds  and  turbulent  pomp  of 
the  capital.  The  relation  between  the  father 
and  son  appears  to  have  been  of  the  most 
tender  and  confiding  kind.  The  paternal 
fondness  and  vigilance  were  repaid  by  the 
most  filial  reverence  and  afifection ;  and  the 
immortality  of  the  poet  has  preserved  for  us 
one  of  the  most  interes^g  glimpses  of  Ro- 
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man  private  life.  The  patiia  pote^tus,  in  the 
families  at  least  of  Horace  and  of  Ovid,  was 
a  most  paternal  sway.  At  any  era  of  Rome, 
to  a  sprightly  and  obser>ant  boy,  removal 
there  from  the  high-hung  chalets  of  Aceren- 
za,  the  vast  thickets  of  Ranzu,  the  soimding 
Aufidus,  and  the  picturesque  Mount  Voltore, 
would  have  been  impressive;  in  the  701st 
year  of  the  city  it  must  have  been  an  impres¬ 
sion  at  once  startling  and  indelible.  Rome, 
which  had  long  been  the  focus  of  revolution, 
was  in  that  year  staggering  under  a  great 
defeat.  Crassus  and  his  army  had  perished, 
— the  last  counterpoise  between  the  surviving 
triumvirs  had  been  destroyed, — and  all  the 
moderate  men  and  all  the  dangerous  men  in 
Rome  were  awaiting  a  collision  between  the 
Chief  of  the  Senate  and  the  Proconsul  of  the 
Gauls.  Nor  was  the  rumor  of  battle  lost  or 
won  the  only  sound  which  would  awaken  his 
curiosity.  The  year  of  his  arrival  was  marked 
upon  the  spot  by  even  bloodier  and  more 
disastrous  events  than  the  murder  of  a  tri¬ 
umvir  or  the  dishonor  of  the  legions.  There 
was  “  war  in  procinct  ”  in  the  streets  of 
Rome  ;  and  the  gladiators  of  Milo  and 
Clodius  fought  daily  in  the  forum,  and  made 
night  hideous  with  the  flames  of  burning 
houses  and  the  revelry  of  their  respective 
camps. 

We  know  not  in  which  of  the  many  lanes 
of  Rome  stood  the  school-room  of  Orbilius  ; 
that  it  was  no  very  splendid  seminary  may 
be  inferred  from  its  owner’s  poverty.  But, 
in  whichever  of  the  regions  it  was  seated, 
and  however  rare  an  event  a  half-holiday 
may  have  been,  it  cannot  have  been  so  re¬ 
mote  from  the  arena  of  convulsion,  a.s  to 
have  been  beyond  earshot  of  the  surge  and 
recoil  of  fierce  civil  strife.  We  know  some¬ 
thing,  however,  of  Orbilius  himself.  As 
every  particular  connected  with  the  life  of 
Horace  is  interesting,  we  will  remark, — 
what  has  escaped  even  his  last  and  best  bio¬ 
grapher, — that,  as  a  native  of  Beneventum, 
Orbilius  was  probably  recommended  to  the 
elder  Flaccus  by  some  of  his  former  neigh¬ 
bors  at  Venusia.  He  was  a  schoolmaster 
of  the  old  stamp, — as  strict  a  disciplinarian 
as  Dr.  Rodinos  of  Oviedo,  whose  skill  in 
educing  the  logical  faculties  is  attested  by 
Gil  Bias, — and  as  stout  a  foe  to  educational 
innovation  as  the  Fathers  of  the  National 
Council  of  Thurles,  or  even  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  himself.  He  read  with  his  classes 
Homer  and  Livius  Andronicits  ;  and  his 
“curriculum”  produced  permanent  results 
upon  the  mind  of  his  most  distinguished 
pupil.  Many  a  stripe  had  engraved  the 


verses  of  both  these  archaic  bards  upon  the 
Horatian  memorj',  but  with  very  opposite 
effects.  For  Horace  retained  small  affection 
for  the  old  Saturnian  poet,  or  for  ancient 
Italian  verse  in  general ;  while  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  he  studied  with  delight  the  war 
of  Troy  and  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses. 
From  his  twelfth  to  his  eighteenth  year  the 
young  aspirant  rtmiained  at  Rome,  and  in 
that  periiid  mu.st  have  been  eye-witni-ss  and 
ear- witness  of  the  final  movements  of  the 
Cmsarian  revolution.  It  was  among  the 
Ireiuiured  recollections  of  Seneca,  the  rheto¬ 
rician,  in  his  declining  years,  that  he  had 
heard  Cicero  spt‘ak  in  the  senate.  He  pro¬ 
bably  had  heard  one  of  the  swan-songs  of 
the  great  orator — one  of  the  speeches  against 
M.  Antony.  But,  in  the  year  after  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Orbilius,  Horace 
may  have  listened  to  Cicero’s  defence  of 
Milo.  He  may  have  been  lunong  the  by¬ 
standers  on  that  memorable  day  when  the 
eye  under  which  Catilina  had  quailed,  and 
the  voice  which  the  tribune  Metellus  could 
not  silence,  drooped  and  falU*red  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  armed  tribunal  of  Pompeius,  and 
the  yelling  of  the  Clodian  mob.  h  ive  years 
afterward  Horace  went  to  the  university  of 
Athens.  The  intervening  period  was  crowded 
with  all  the  preparatitais  for  the  last  contest 
between  Pompeius  and  Cwstir.  As  a  freed- 
man  of  the  Horatian  House,  the  elder  Flac¬ 
cus  was  probably  a  conser>ative  in  politics. 
His  illustrious  son  was,  we  know,  an  active 
parti.san  of  Brutus  and  the  senate.  These 
live  years  of  school-life  must,  accordingly, 
have  been  a  period  of  intense  excitement, 
both  to  the  anxious  father  imd  the  obsen’ing 
son.  Men,  it  has  often  been  remarked,  live 
fast  in  revolutionary  times.  The  events  of 
an  hour  often  bailie  all  the  experiences  of  a 
past  life.  Wh<*n  Horace  came  to  R<jme,  the 
name  of  Pompeius  was  in  everybody’s  moutli. 
“  He  alone  can  save  the  Republic.’’  “  He  is 
the  second  Isulla.”  “  He  is  the  most  mode¬ 
rate  of  men “  he  is  the  most  false  of  men.” 
“  He  is  all-powerful  and  wall  proscribe 
“  he  is  superannuated  and  will  yield 
“  Cte.sar  and  his  hybrid  legions  will  melt  at 
a  word  of  his  mouth  “  Cneius  and  all  his 
carpet-knights  will  fly  before  the  Alauda  and 
the  Xth.”  Such  were  the  party  cries  and 
prognostications,  to  be  stifled  or  fulfilled  on 
the  plain  of  Pharsalia.  The  peaceful  studies 
of  the  youth  of  Rome  must  have  been 
strangely  interrupted  by  these  political  ex¬ 
citements.  No  man  could  be  so  obscurt\  so 
young,  or  so  thoughtless,  but  that  he  must 
have  been  deeply  affected  by  the  insecurity 
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of  liberty  and  of  life.  “In  the  unruffled 
quiet  of  his  manhood  and  age,"  Dean  Milman 
ob8er>’es,  “  how  often  must  these  turbulent 
and  awful  days  have  contrasted  themselves 
in  the  memory  of  Horace,  with  his  tran(}uil 
pursuit  of  letters,  social  enjoyment,  and 
country  retirement.” 

Meanwhile,  there  was  a  happy  inter>-al 
between  Horace’s  earlier  and  later  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  common  caliunities  of  the  time. 

It  Avas  probably  in  the  year  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  that  he  quitted  his  school  at 
Home,  and  enrolled  himself  as  a  student 
under  one  of  the  many  professors  at  Athens. 
We  are  nt>t  informed  whether  the  good  co- 
aelor  still  8ur\’ived,  and  still  farther  taxed  his 
humble  means  to  afford  his  son  a  university 
education,  or  whether  Horace  already  in¬ 
herited  the  paternal  acres,  and  maintained 
him.self  among  “the  groves  of  Academe,” 
upon  the  rents  of  his  Venusian  farm.  He 
has  indicated  his  mode  of  life  there,  and  his 
deep  enjovTuent  of  its  studious  repose,  by  one 
of  those  quiet  touches  which,  to  the  mind’s 
eye,  enrich  his  works  with  so  many  lively 
portraitures.  He  studied  the  Greek  poets 
and  philosophers,  and  probably  learned  geo- 
metr}’,  that  esstmtial  element  of  Athenian 
education.  More  we  know  not  of  him, 
although  we  may  fairly  conjecture  that  his 
intimacy  with  Messala  and  llibulus  was 
cemented  at  the  university,  and  that  he  was 
contemporary  Avith  young  Marcus  Cicero ; 
who,  howeAer,  had  most  likely  too  large  an 
allowance,  and  was  too  much  devoted  to 
supper  patties  and  Chian  wine  to  be  a  con- 

fenial  companion  for  the  freedman’s  son. 
'rom  Lucian  and  the  Greek  fathers  of  the 
Church  we  deriA-e  some  interesting  particu¬ 
lars  of  ancient  university  life.  In  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Nigrinus  the  satirist  sketches  the 
deep  repose  and  the  studious  employments 
of  the  Attic  philosophers;  and  the  groves 
and  walks  of  the  Academy  acquire  a  new 
charm  from  the  youthful  friendship  of  Basil 
and  Gregory  of  Nazianzum.  But  of  Horace 
and  his  contemporaries  it  can  merely  be  told 
that  they  studied  at  Athens,  and  that  their 
studies  were  interrupted  by  the  immediate 
consequences  of  an  event  which  perA’aded, 
with  exultation  or  dismay,  every  province  of 
the  Roman  world. 

That  event  was  the  murder  of  Caesar ;  and 
one  among  its  many  consequences  was  the 
arrival  of  Brutus  at  Athens  to  rcArive  the 
Pompeian  party,  and  to  recruit  the  senato- 
rian  army  in  their  old  strong  quarters,  the 
Grecian  and  Syrian  provinces.  Messala, 
Bibulus,  and  Horace,  were  all  regarded  of 


equal  worth  by  the  fugitive  conspirator, — 
who  at  Rome,  perhaps,  would  have  st^rcely 
deigned  to  return  the  salutation  of  the  col¬ 
lector’s  son.  But  it  was  no  time  to  weigh 
the  accidents  of  birth  or  fortune.  The 
veterans  were  nearly  all  arrayed  on  the 
Caesarian  side  ;  and  the  extemporary  legions 
of  BrutAis  and  C&ssius  demanded  a  prompt 
supply  of  Roman  officers.  Clive  passed  al¬ 
most  immediately  from  a  merchant’s  desk  to 
the  command  of  a  company  of  Sepoys;  and 
Horace,  also  of  no  very  robust  frame,  and 
altogether  inexperienced  in  war,  was,  proba¬ 
bly  after  a  little  previous  drilling,  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  legion,  where  he  might 
apply  to  the  columns  and  squares  of  Achuian 
and  Asiatic  recruits  the  knowledge  he  had 
recently  been  acquiring  of  the  properties  of 
cuTA’es  and  right  lines.  The  untoward  issue 
of  his  new  avocation  is  well  known  ;  his 
military  career  closed  at  Philippi :  and  he 
appears  to  have  never  felt  it  a  disgrace  to 
have  fled  from  a  field  on  which  the  common¬ 
wealth  itself  had  fallen  irretrievably.  “  Li¬ 
berty,”  Dean  Milman  well  remarks,  “  may 
be  said  to  have  deserted  Horace,  rather  than 
Horace  liberty ;  and,  happily  for  mankind, 
he  felt  that  his  calling  was  to  more  peaceful 
pursuits.” 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  mere 
preludial  portion  of  the  life  of  Horace,  be¬ 
cause  ius  eA'cnts  materially  modified  his  lite¬ 
rary  character.  These  stirring  scenes  and 
early  calamities  colored  his  political  preju¬ 
dices,  his  ethical  contemplations,  and  the 
entire  form  and  texture  of  his  imagination 
and  intellect.  His  shrewd  good  sense 
proved  to  him,  after  Philippi,  and  probably 
also  after  a  more  intimate  experience  of  the 
senatorian  party  itself,  that  liberty,  as  it  was 
defined  by  Brutus  and  the  oligarchy,  was 
indeed  a  dream  ;  and  that  peace,  even  imder 
the  triumvirs,  must  be  preferable  to  anarchy 
under  the  decrepit  and  dissolute  senate.  It 
was  not  surprising  that  “  Roman  youth,  at 
this  ardent  and  generous  period  of  life, 
breathing  the  air  of  Pericles,  Aristotle,  and 
Demosthenes,”  should,  at  the  moment,  have 
throwm  themselves  into  the  ranks  of  a  party 
whose  watchword  was  “  the  Republic ;”  and 
who  had  so  recently  re-consecrated  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  at  least,  and 
even  with  Cicero’s  vehement,  although  some¬ 
what  tardy  approval,  by  a  baptism  of  blood. 
Such  an  act  as  the  assassination  of  Caesar 
had  more  tlian  once  earned  for  its  perpetra¬ 
tors  in  Greece  the  title  of  saviours  of  their 
country ;  and,  in  the  Hellenic  calendar,  no 
smnts  were  more  illustrious  than  Harmodius 
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and  Aristo^oiton,  Dion  and  Timoleon.  But 
to  men  of  sense,  no  less  than  to  men  of  selfish 
expediency,  to  Horace  no  less  than  to  Muna- 
tius  Plancus,  it  had  become  palpable  that,  in 
contending  for  the  name  of  the  senate,  they 
were  contending  against  the  restoration  of 
order  and  the  substantial  recompenses  of 
peace.  Of  the  sons  of  Pompeius,  the  only 
survivor  was  a  reckless,  brutal,  and  stupid 
youth,  whom  misfortune  had  made  an  exile 
and  choice  a  pirate.  Of  the  Latin  and 
Sabine  families,  whose  ancestors  had  given 
their  names  to  years,  and  added  kingdoms  to 
the  commonwealth,  many  were  extinct,  many 
were  bankrupt,  and  the  residue,  which  had 
retained  its  place  and  honors,  was  either 
fighting  under  the  triumviral  banner,  or  ex¬ 
piating  its  share  or  its  approval  of  Caesar’s 
murder,  as  suppliants  at  the  Parthian  court, 
or  as  fugitives  in  the  Iberian  sierras.  Nor 
were  Horace’s  political  sentiments  alone 
shaken  by  the  blank  desperation  of  the  cause 
he  had  espoused.  His  ethical  doctrines 
were  gradually  modified  by  it.  He  came  to 
regard  what  was  possible,  as  the  proper  ob¬ 
ject  of  desire  rather  than  the  “  summum 
bonum,”  to  which  many  might  pretend,  but 
at  which  no  one  could  arrive.  His  temper 
became  more  indulgent ;  his  discrimination 
more  mature ;  and  he  entered  upon  his  new 
and  proper  career  of  literature  a  poorer,  in¬ 
deed,  but  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man.  His 
experience  of  the  danger  of  extremes  and  the 
hollowness  of  professions  led  him,  along  the 
path  of  sorrow,  to  that  sincerity  and  self- 
knowledge  which  are  the  charm  of  his  moral 
writings  ;  and  disarmed,  after  a  few  relapses, 
his  satire  of  that  bitter  spirit  in  which  Lu- 
cilius  had  scourged  the  city,  and  which  im¬ 
parts  to  the  diatribes  of  Juvenal  at  least  as 
much  oflFen.sivenes8  as  energy. 

One  literary  eftect  of  Horace’s  campjugns 
has  been  unnoticed  by  his  biographers.  It 
has  been  remarked  by  an  accomplished 
modem  critic  that  Jeremy  Taylor  acquired 
in  the  camp  his  vivid  and  numerous  martial 
images.  Horace  seems  to  have  turned  his 
military  experience  to  similar  account;  and 
certainly  no  Roman  poet,  not  treating  of 
epic  and  consequently  warlike  themes,  has 
so  diversified  his  diction  with  images  and 
metaphors  derived  from  war.  It  may  be 
observed  also  in  this  place  that,  for  a  Roman, 
Horace  was  comparatively  untraveled.  The 
vast  pronneial  empire  of  Rome  qualified 
nearly  every  man,  entrusted  with  public 
functions,  for  becoming  a  member  of  the 
“Travelers’  Club.”  As  a  body,  the  senate 
traveled  widely  in  the  character  of  praetors 


or  proconsuls;  as  a  body,  the  equites  tra¬ 
vel^  widely  in  that  of  farmers-general,  or 
collectors  of  the  revenue ;  and  as  bankers, 
corn-factors,  secretaries  to  embassies,  and 
quaestors’  clerks,  at  least  a  third  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  educated  of  the  commonalty  were  either 
settled  in  Greece,  Asia,  or  Africa,  or  visited 
occasionally  the  provinces,  from  ‘*  Meroe, 
Nilotic  Isle,”  to  the  Black  Forest.  But  the 
residence  of  Horace  at  Athens,  and  his  brief 
campaign  in  Macedonia,  were,  as  far  as  we 
can  now  know,  the  limits  of  his  foreign  ex¬ 
cursions.  From  his  description  of  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  Brundisium,  he  regarded  it  as  being 
as  memorable  an  effort,  as,  two  centuries  and 
a  half  1^0,  Ben  Joason  regarded  his  visit 
to  Hawthornden.  It  would  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  during  his  university  vacations 
Horace  saw  more  of  Greece  than  could  be 
discerned  by  climbing  the  Acropolis  or  from 
the  promontory  of  Sunium.  Some  of  his 
descriptive  epithets  look  too  distinct  and 
local  for  merely  borrowed  and  conventional 
language.  He  probably  never  sallied  forth 
on  a  picturesque  tour,  like  the  Eustaces  and 
Hoares,  or  Mr.  A.  de  Vere.  Yet,  as  Mr. 
Milman  says,  “  he  must  have  visited  parts 
of  Greece  at  some  period  of  his  life  ;  as  he 
speaks  of  not  having  been  so  much  struck 
by  the  rich  plain  of  Laris.sa,  or  the  more 
rugged  district  of  Lacedeemon,  as  by  the 
headlong  Anio  and  the  groves  of  Tibur  ” 

He  had  left  Rome  an  eager  student :  he 
must  have  returned  in  a  condition  and  with 
prospects,  than  which  nothing  darker  or 
more  hopeless  can  be  well  conceived.  Ve- 
nusia  was  one  of  the  eighteen  cities  assigned 
by  the  victorious  triumvirate  to  their  sol¬ 
diers  ;  the  patrimony  of  the  ex-tribune  was 
confiscated,  and  some  new  co-actor  wa.s,  per¬ 
haps,  collecting  the  price  of  his  native  fields. 
“  The  world  was  all  before  him  where  to 
ch«K)se,”  and  he  chose  to  purchase  the  place 
of  clerk  in  the  Treasury ;  but  whence  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  means  of  purchasing,  at  that  junc¬ 
ture,  a  patent  place,  neither  scholiast  nor 
commentator  has  told  us. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  proper  com¬ 
mencement  of  Horace’s  career.  He  has  not 
much  more  than  reached  manhood,  and  un¬ 
der  most  unpromising  circumstances,  when, 
at  once,  he  becomes  a  representative  man. 
But  in  order  to  understand  his  position,  we 
must  briefly  glance  at  the  social  and  intellec¬ 
tual  crisis  at  Rome,  at  the  time  when  Virgil 
and  Varius  discerned  in  their  younger  con¬ 
temporary  a  spirit  congenial  with  their  own, 
and  worthy  to  be  cherished  by  Mmcenas. 
Many  of  the  broader  avenues  to  the  Roman 
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Parna.ssu8  were  blockt*d  up.  The  heroic  age 
of  poetry  had  passed  irretrievably  away ;  the 
poetry  of  the  drama  was  neither  “  native  nor 
hospitable”  in  Rome  ;  and  the  old  Etruscan 
ritual  had  never  enkindled  in  its  worshipers 
the  feelings  or  the  language  of  devotion.  As 
a  lyric  writer,  Catullus,  so  far  as  regards  his 
countrymen  at  least,  may  be  said  to  have 
failed.  His  grace,  sweetness,  and  passion, 
wen*  “  caviare  to  the  general his  fame  and 
popularity  rested  chiefly  on  his  satiric  Iam¬ 
bics.  In  philosophic  poetry  lmcn*tius  had 
preoccupied  the  ground.  The  dimensions  of 
his  poetic  eloquence  are  the  only  correlate  to 
the  harmonious  majesty  of  Cicero’s  prose ; 
his  “  Kerum  Natura”  was  the  imagiiuitivc 
pantheon  of  Roman  speculations.  Nor,  in 
spite  of  Horace’s  latter  success,  was  lyric 
poetrj',  at  the  first,  a  likely  venture.  The 
age  was  either  resolutely  skeptical  or  grossly 
superstitious.  It  snec'red  at  the  Olympian 
theology,  it  ridiculed  the  Etruscan  augury, 
and  it  lay  prostrate  before  the  shrine  of  Isis. 
Jupiter  Uptimus  Ma.\imus  was  the  deity  of 
the  State  imd  of  inscriptions ;  but  the  Stoic 
or  Epicurean  magistmte  had  reduced  him  to 
a  cold  abstraction,  and  the  popular  heart 
was  absorbed  in  the  ruder  and  more  appal¬ 
ling  mysteries  of  Bacchus  and  Cybele.  Heroic 
poetry  demands  a  people  for  its  audience.  It 
cannot  be  fostered  by  patronage :  it  droops 
where  Art  is  cultivated  as  a  lu.\ury.  It 
must  s[>eak  to  a  nation  of  its  forefathers,  or 
it  is  dumb  ;  it  must  be  the  link  of  historiciil 
generations,  or  it  is  barren.  'The  Anglo- 
Saxon  population  of  London  or  York  in  the 
age  of  Tudors,  would  have  listened  apatheti¬ 
cally  to  the  Mort  D’Arthur ;  and  the  au¬ 
diences  which  appliiuded  Calderon’s  Autos, 
would  not  have  given  a  maravedi  to  the  re¬ 
citer  of  the  Cid.  And  where,  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  were  the  Roman  people  ?  In  the 
city  itself  there  was,  and  there  always  had 
been,  a  populace,  which,  from  the  first,  wjis 
not  of  Roman  extraction.  Mechanics  and 
artisans  from  Etruria  and  Magna  Grecia, 
physicians  and  schoolmasters  from  Achaia, 
Punic  and  Smyrniote  pedlars,  Syrian  priests, 
Rhodian  shopkeepers,  freed-men  whom  Sulla 
had  emancipated  in  gangs,  clients  whom  their 
patrons  had  settled  by  tens  of  thou.sjinds  in 
the  tribes — these,  and  such  as  these,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  motley  mass  whom  the  orators  ad¬ 
dressed  as  Quirites,  and  whom  the  centurions 
refused  to  enlist.  The  four  city  tribes  con¬ 
tained  a  rabble,  with  which  it  would  be  unjust 
to  compare  the  population  of  Wapping  or 
Spitalfields.  Even  if  the  epic  and  mythic 
songs  had  not  along  ago  b^n  transmuted 
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into  grave  chronicles  and  mortiuirj'  pane¬ 
gyrics,  they  would  have  found  no  echo  in 
this  hybrid  and  pauper  multitude.  It  was  a 
multitude  and  not  a  race.  They  descended 
not  from  the  Vestal  and  the  War-God ;  their 
ancestors  had  not  driven  forth  the  Tarquins 
or  fought  at  Regillus ;  they  were  not  the 
seed  of  the  Fabii  who  fell  beside  the  Cre- 
mera,  or  of  the  Horatii  who  had  twice  led 
back  the  Commons  from  the  Siicred  Mount. 
And  beyond  the  walls  the  absence  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  {)opuIation  was  even  more  conspicuous. 
Of  the  thirty  I>ittin  cities,  alxmt  nine  survived 
in  the  age  of  Augustus.  Of  the  villages  and 
market  towns,  which  had  once  clustered 
around  those  cities,  the  greater  part  was 
covered  with  resenoirs  of  water,  by  wood¬ 
lands,  where  the  Umbrian  boar  and  the  red 
deer  harbored,  or  by  piistures  grazed  by  Col- 
chian  sheep  and  the  short-legged  buffalo  of 
Narbtmne.  The  stern,  fnigal,  and  strongly 
national  plebeian  race  which  had  so  long 
maintained  the  Roman  character  for  order, 
virtue,  and  freedom,  had  been  drmned  into 
the  legions,  and  those  legions  had  achieved 
the  conquest  of  the  world.  It  had  been  an 
expensive  conquest.  It  had  exported  the 
sinews  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  to  the 
Italian  peninsula  the  return  had  been  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  slaves.  In  the  Sabine  valleys,  or 
among  the  Umbrian  uplands,  there  might 
linger  isolated  patches  of  the  old  SabelUan 
stock  ;  but  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Rome,  from  the  IJris  to  the  feeders  of  the 
Anio,  the  depopulation  was  probably  most 
complete.  “  The  ancient  spirit  was  dead.” 
The  names  of  Manlius  and  Coriolanus  were 
as  strange  to  Roman  ears  as  the  name  of 
Koscim^ko  would  be  to  a  Russian  serf.  Both 
in  city  and  country  had  died  away  the  gen- 
I  uine  Roman  people,  and  with  them,  doubtless, 
the  last  echo  of  national  song.  Nor  at  anv 
period  of  their  historj-  had  the  Romans  been 
a  theatrical  people.  The  more  domestic 
habits  of  their  austerer  days  had  been  alien 
to  public  lunusements  ;  and  when  these 
were  rehixed,  it  was  into  the  gross  license  of 
the  Oscan  farce.  With  the  lust  of  conquest, 
the  ovation  and  the  triumph  became  the  na¬ 
tional  spectacles.  Theatrical  entertainments 
might  be  forced  upon  them  as  a  transient 
fiishion,  but  were  never  very  cordially  wel¬ 
comed.  The  Hecyra  of  Terence  was  twice 
rejected.  Once  the  spectators  hurried  out 
of  the  theatre  to  see  a  boxing-match  and 
some  rope-dancers ;  at  its  second  perform¬ 
ance,  a  combat  of  gladiators  was  the  signal 
for  a  general  “exeimt”  The  late  Chiles 
Matthews  witnessed  the  interruption  of 
12 
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“  Hamlet”  at  a  New  Orleans  theatre  by  a 
general  call  of  the  house  for  a  comic  song ; 
and  a  Roman  pretor  of  Achaia  insisted  upon 
the  suspension  of  Electra’s  woes,  and  the  im¬ 
mediate  substitution  of  the  wrestlers  and 
tumblers.  We  know,  from  Horace  himself, 
that  the  Roman  play-goers  of  the  Augustan 
age  preferred  gorgeous  melodramas,  in  which 
horses,  mules,  and  interminable  processions 
swept  across  the  stage,  to  the  acting  of 
./Esopus,  or  the  best  tragedy  of  Accius.  They 
might  have  applauded  Victor  Hugo ;  they 
would  not  have  relished  “  Macbeth,”  or  even 
"  Coriolanus  and  there  was  small  induce¬ 
ment  for  a  commencing  poet  to  adopt  a  pro¬ 
fession  which  scarcely  yielded  Terence  bread. 

There  were,  however,  domains  in  poetry 
which  the  Greeks  had  cultivated  only  in  the 
later  and  less  creative  periods  of  their  litera¬ 
ture  ;  and  it  was  one  of  these  which  Horace, 
with  the  instinctive  felicity  of  genius,  appro¬ 
priated  to  himself.  The  satiric  fonn  of  poetry 
was  not,  indeed,  absolutely  original.  There 
was  something  resembling  it  in  the  Silli  of 
the  Greeks  ;  and  Lucilius  had  already  intro¬ 
duced  this  style  of  writing  into  Rome  with 
great  success.  Horace’s  obligations  to  his 
predecessor  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  from 
the  few  fragments  of  Lucilius  which  have  sur¬ 
vived.  His  debt  was  probably  in  amount  what 
Pope’s  debt  was  to  the  satires  of  Donne  and 
Hall — a  loan,  of  which  the  interest  far  sur¬ 
passed  the  principal.  Whether,  indeed,  we 
possess  the  poems  which  first  attracted  to 
their  author  the  notice  of  Virgil  and  Varius, 
must  remain  doubtful.  We  incline  to  think 
that  his  maturer  judgment  suppressed  the 
firstlings  of  his  muse,  or,  at  least,  so  modi¬ 
fied  them  in  their  collected  form,  as  to  leave 
httle  of  their  original  texture  behind.  But 
that  these  primitice  were  satirical  in  their 
character,  even  if  they  were  lyrical  in  their 
form,  cannot  well  be  questioned.  We  believe 
the  fierce  invectives  on  Canid  ia  to  be  of  ear¬ 
lier  date  than  any  of  the  Satires ;  and  con¬ 
sequently,  on  Bentley’s  theorj’,  (whose  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  lloratian  works  we  wish 
Dean  Milman  had  followed,)  earlier  also  than 
any  of  the  other  poems  now  extant.  Pas¬ 
quinade  has  bt^en  in  all  ages  a  genial  product 
of  the  Italian  mind.  Marforio  was  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Mercury.  The  ten  tables  could 
not  put  it  down ;  it  indifferently  assailed 
Tiberius  and  Hildebrand ;  and  it  was  the 
weapon  of  all  classes,  from  Naevius  and  Ca¬ 
tullus  to  Caesar’s  soldiers  and  the  vine-pruner 
of  Cales,  and  the  last  of  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter.  The  delicacy  of  his  taste,  and  the 
kindness  of  his  temper,  however,  seem  to 
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have  preserved  Horace,  even  in  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  adversity,  from  any  serious  or  per¬ 
manent  abuse  of  his  two-edged  weapon.  He 
was  neither  a  table-buffoon,  nor  suiy  angry 
declaimer,  nor  a  political  lampooner.  His 
father  had  early  sown  in  his  mind  the  seeds  of 
shrewd  observation :  in  Eupolis,  Cratinus, 
and  Menander,  he  studied  the  models  of 
grave  and  temperate  irony ;  and  amid  the 
motley  population  of  the  Roman  forum,  he 
possessed  an  inexhaustible  store  of  originals 
and  anecdotes  for  sketches,  earnest  or  jocose. 

We  have  not,  however,  undertaken  to  cha¬ 
racterize  a  writer  whom  all  men  admire  in 
proportion  to  their  capacity  for  appreciating 
him.  The  world’s  favorite  needs  not  the 
critic’s  ballot ;  and  we  have  to  deal  with 
Horace  himself  rather  than  with  his  writings. 
A  few  months  at  Icjjst  must  have  bt  en  spent 
in  the  business  or  drudgerj'  {invim  negotia) 
of  the  treasury  clerkship,  before  his  verses  or 
his  conversation  recommended  him  to  Virgil. 
Common  friends  from  Athens  may  have 
made  them  first  acquainted :  and  already 
Virgil  had  surmounted  his  early  obscurity, 
and,  together  with  Varius  and  Asinius  Pollio, 
held  a  high  station  among  the  wits  of  Rome. 
A  few  months  more  of  probation  were  pro¬ 
bably  passed  by  Horace  in  this  illustrious 
company,  ere  his  friend  took  courage  to  pre¬ 
sent  him  to  Mmeenas ;  for  the  great  patron 
of  the  learned,  besides  being  prime  minister 
and  chief  of  the  police,  wsis,  by  temperament, 
a  shy  man,  and,  from  his  position,  a  wary 
man.  About  this  time,  the  second  satire 
was  probably  circulating  as  a  fugitive  piece 
among  the  Hotel  Rjimbouillets  of  Rome  ;  and 
it  is  suspected  of  having  censured  or  laughed 
at  several  members  of  the  Cmsarian  party,  if 
not  even  at  Maecenas  himself.  Here  was  an 
unpropitious  beginning  both  for  his  introducers 
and  their  new  associate ;  and  the  dry  and 
rather  abnipt  manner  of  Maecenas,  although 
habitual  to  him,  may  probably  have  con¬ 
vinced  all  parties  that  they  had  made  a  wrong 
move,  and  would  have  to  look  in  some  other 
quarter  for  a  patron.  The  Treasury  clerk¬ 
ship,  for  nine  months  longer,  must  find 
Horace  in  bread  and  lentils :  since  his  verses 
apparently  rather  hinder  than  forward  his 
preferment.  Meanwhile,  however,  Maecenas 
had  begun  to  collect  around  him  all  the  men, 
either  already  eminent,  or  who  promised  to 
become  eminent,  in  arts  and  letters.  Messala 
had  attracted  Tibullus,  and  Asinius  Pollio 
was  patronizing  one  or  two  poets,  who  in¬ 
deed  did  not  do  him  much  credit ;  for,  like 
their  patron,  they  were  rude  and  intractable, 
and  what  was  worse,  insolent  to  Caesar. 
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Maecenas,  accordingly, —  whether  it  were  that 
he  had  been  really  attracted  from  the  first, 
or  hoard  from  his  literary  or  official  scouts 
that  the  short,  stout,  and  black-haired  clerk 
was,  in  spite  of  his  Pompeian  predilections,  a 
gentleman,  and  not  very  obstinate  in  either 
his  philosophy  or  his  politics, — admitted 
Horace  to  a  second  interview,  threw  aside  all 
his  former  reserve,  and  iidopted  him  into  the 
brilliant  and  easy  circle  of  the  Cilnian  House. 
In  the  following  year,  the  717  of  Home, 
Horace  accompanied  him  to  Brundisium,  and 
recorded  the  events  of  their  journey  in  one  of 
the  most  genial  and  graceful  of  his  Satires. 
The  errand  was  diplomatic ;  no  less  a  busi¬ 
ness  than  the  reconciliation  of  the  “  mighty 
opposites,”  Augustus  and  Antonius.  It  was 
an  affair  in  which  the  world  at  large  was 
concerned,  since  upon  its  issue  hung  the  life 
and  death  of  thousands,  “  the  fate  of  empires 
and  the  fall  of  thrones and  yet  Maecenas 
went  upon  it  as  upon  a  party  of  pleasure, 
environed  by  the  wits  and  poets  who  were 
by  this  time  forming  his  ordinary  society. 

The  verses — we  can  hardly  term  them  sa¬ 
tirical — which  describe  the  journey  to  Brun¬ 
disium  afford  us  a  glimpse,  not  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  conclave  which  adjusted  the  disputes  of 
the  triumvirs,  but  of  a  more  pleasing  scene, 
— the  mutual  amity  of  the  great  Roman  lit¬ 
erati.  Between  Virgil,  Plotius,  Varius,  and 
Horace,  and  between  Horace  and  Tibullus, 
there  was  not  merely  no  vulgar  jealousy,  no 
jarring  rivalry,  but  the  most  frank  and  cor¬ 
dial  admiration.  If  an  epigram  of  Martial 
may  be  trusted,  Virgil  carried  his  delicacy  so 
far  that  he  would  not  trespass  on  the  poetic 
provinces  which  his  friends  had  appropriated. 
He  would  not  write  a  tragedy,  lest  he  should 
obscure  Varius,  or  lyric  poetry,  lest  he  should 
eclipse  Horace.  The  epigram  of  Martial  is 
corroborated  by  a  trait  of  the  Mantuan  bard 
recorded  by  Donatus.  Virgil,  he  says,  re¬ 
joiced  in  another’s  fame  as  much  as  in  his 
own :  “  Refert  Pedianus  henignum  (Virgili- 
um)  cultoremque  omnium  bonorum  atipie 
eruditorum  fuisse,  et  usque  adeo  invidiie  e.\- 
pertem,  ut  si  quid  erudite  dictum  inspiceret 
alterius,  non  minus  gauderet  ac  si  suum  fuis- 
set.”  Such  virtues,  combined  with  so  much 
genius,  entitled  the  popular  poet  to  his  pre¬ 
cedency  in  Dante’s  Elysium,  and  to  the 
solemn  salutation  which  greeted  his  return  to 
the  “  painless  fields.” 

“  Ononite  I’  altissimo  Poeta, 

L’  ombra  aua  torna,  ch’  era  didartita.” 

Ovid  informs  us  that  he  had  merely  seen 
Virgil;  and  that  the  fates  had  denied  him 


intimacy  with  the  short-lived  Tibullus.  Vir¬ 
gil,  indeed,  either  for  the  sake  of  his  health, 
or  to  secure  leisure  for  his  poetic  and  archaeo¬ 
logical  studies,  seems  to  have  in  general  pre¬ 
ferred  the  quiet  of  Athen.s,  of  Naples,  or  of 
his  own  fields  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincio,  to 
the  courtly  and  literary  circles  of  the  capital, 
Tibullus,  when  in  Rome,  belonged  to  the 
coterie  of  Mes.sala ;  but  feeble  health  often 
conmelled  him  to  visit  the  chalybeate  springs 
of  Etruria,  and  he  also  accompanied  liLs  pa¬ 
tron  on  official  journeys  into  Asia  and  Greece. 
We  understand  Ovid,  however,  to  say  that  he 
had  heard  Horace  recite  the  new  measures 
which  that  skillful  metrist  (numerosus)  had 
first  transferred  from  the  .L-Eolian  to  the  Au- 
sonian  lyre.  At  all  events,  Ovid’s  evidence 
confirms  the  testimony  of  Horace  as  to  the 
general  harmony  of  the  Augustan  bards. 
Sypathy  with  their  common  art  banished, 
for  at  least  two  generations,  all  personal  jeal¬ 
ousies  from  the  greater  epic,  lyric,  and  elegiac 
poets ;  and  their  friendly  union  with  one  an- 
othea  affords  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
brawls  at  Hadrian’s  literary  suppers,  and  to 
the  heartburnings  which,  sixteen  centuries 
later,  Politian  indulged,  and  Ariosto  ridiculed 
and  deplored.  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  Horace 
have,  indeed,  a  kind  word  for  nearly  all  their 
contemporaries.  We  cannot  say  as  much 
for  the  pfx'ts  and  philosophers  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV'^. ;  nor  can  we  record  a  similar  in¬ 
terest  in  each  other’s  fame  among  the  wits 
who  clustered  around  Halifax  and  Boling- 
broke,  in  England’s  Augustan  age.  While 
the  Johnsonian  kingdom  too  often  resembled 
the  cavern  of  ,d^olus  in  being  a  kingdom  of 
stonns. 

The  most  substantial  proof  of  friendship 
which  Horace  received  from  his  patron  was 
the  present  of  a  small  estate  in  the  valley  of 
Licenza,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Tivoli.  For 
this  gift  posterity  as  well  lus  Horace  is  in¬ 
debted  to  Maecenas.  “The  Sabine  farm,” 
was  extrinsically  as  important  an  adjunct  to 
his  poetry,  as  his  seclusion  in  Buckingham- 
shin;  was  to  Cowper’s  fancy,  or  the  august 
ma.'^ses  and  shadows  of  his  native  mountains 
to  the  imagination  of  Wordsworth.  Charles 
Lamb,  when  he  retired  on  his  pension  from 
the  India  House,  did  not  eajoy  his  leisure 
among  “the  green  lanes  of  plea.ssnt  Hert¬ 
fordshire”  more  fervently  than  Horace  the 
tranquillity  of  his  Digentian  valley.  The 
poet  in  his  obscure  dwelling  at  Rome  had 
turned  with  vain  yearnings  of  heart  from  the 
strife,  and  heat,  and  crowds  of  the  Roman 
alleys — until  Nero  rebuilt  the  city,  they 
scarcely  desen'ed  a  better  name — to  the 
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mountain  Solitudes  of  Voltore,  the  sparkling 
Bandusian  fountain,  and  the  bending  mea¬ 
dows  of  the  Aufidus.  The  Sabine  farm  had 
the  recommendation  of  being  situated  in  a 
country  nearly  as  romantic,  nearer  to  Rome, 
and  even  to  a  traveler  so  indolent  as  Horace, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  original  paternal 
acres.  We  conceive  him  too  much  a  lover 
of  nature  unadorned  to  have  been  a  very 
thrifty  farmer.  His  pastures  were  apparently 
too  mossy — his  arable  land  too  much  over¬ 
grown  with  the  wild  cyclamen  and  the  dwarf 
oak,  to  entitle  him  to  a  medal  from  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society ;  and  his  friend 
Virgil,  if  he  went  to  visit  him,  had  doubtless 
the  mortification  to  find  all  his  Georgical 
precepts  set  at  nought.  Horace,  however, 
managed  to  live  out  of  his  farm  himself,  and 
to  maintain  at  least  eight  slaves,  besides  let¬ 
ting  his  cottages  to  five  free  coloni.  But  he 
derived  better  things  from  the  gift  of  Mijece- 
nas  than  a  few  combs  of  millet  or  a  few  bas¬ 
kets  of  olives.  He  reinvigorated  his  body 
and  his  intellectual  faculties  in  the  pure  at¬ 
mosphere  and  Arcadian  beauty  of  the  Sabine 
hills ;  and  his  most  distant  excursions  from 
the  capital  were  to  Baise  or  Tarentum,  when 
the  snows  lingered  too  long  on  Mount  So- 
racte. 

“To  the  munificence  of  Maecenas,”  says  Mr. 
Milman,  whose  graceful  observation  we  gladly 
borrow,  “  we  owe  that  peculiar  charm  of  the 
Horatian  poetry,  that  it  represents  both  the  town 
and  countiw  life  of  the  Romans  of  that  age  ;  the 
country  life,  not  only  in  the  rich  and  luxurious 
villa  of  the  wealthy  at  Tivola  or  at  Baia;,  but  in 
the  secluded  retreat  and  among  the  simple  man¬ 
ners  of  the  peasantry.  It  might  seem  as  if  the 
wholesome  air  which  the  poet  breathed,  during 
his  retirement  on  the  farm,  reinvigorated  his  na¬ 
tural  manliness  of  mind.  There,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  love  of  convivial  enjoyment  in  the  palace 
of  Mrecenas  and  other  wealthy  friends,  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  revert  to  his  own  sober  and  frugal 
mode  of  living.  Probably  at  a  later  period  of 
life  he  indulged  himself  in  a  villa  at  Tivoli,  which 
he  loved  fur  its  mild  and  long  spring ;  and  all  the 
later  years  of  his  life  were  passed  between  these 
two  country  residences  and  Rome.” 

Of  the  Roman  poets  three  have  eminently 
fucceeded  in  depicting  natural  scenery  and 
rural  life.  In  Lucretius  we  have  the  earnest 
gloom  of  Salvator’s  landscape ;  in  Virgil  the 
tenderness  and  fidelity  of  Poussin ;  and  in 
Horace  the  luminous  grace  and  artful  com¬ 
binations  of  Claude.  Perhaps  no  two  poets 
ever  viewed  nature  under  more  opposite 
aspects,  or  with  less  similiar  idiosyncrasies 
than  Horace  and  Wordsworth.  Yet  Words¬ 
worth  was  an  assiduous  student  of  the  Ro- 
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man  lyrist ;  and  since  the  poetry  of  ly^ificial 
life  was  probably  not  the  link  of  attraction, 
we  may  infer  that  Horace’s  veracity  as  a 

Eainter  of  nature  was  the  charm  which 
ound  to  him  the  author  of  the  Excursion. 
It  is  agreeable  to  extract  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  from  Mr.  Dennis’s  letter  “De  Villa 
Horatii.”  It  reads  like  a  patent  of  imagina¬ 
tive  nobility.  “  Few,  very’  few,  of  the  travel¬ 
ers  who  visit  the  Eternal  City  extend  their 
wanderings  as  far  as  Licenza ;  and  of  those 
few  the  greater  part  are  English.  In  fact,  it 
is  commonly  believed  by  the  peasantry',  that 
Horace  was  our  countryman,  for  they  cannot 
conceive  of  any  other  sort  of  interest  in  one 
so  long  dead  and  unsainted,  than  that  of  co¬ 
patriotism  or  consanguinity.” 

For  the  dates  of  Horace’s  several  publi¬ 
cations  we  must  refer  to  Dean  Milman’s  life 
of  the  author,  'fhe  subject,  notwithstanding 
the  canons  of  Bentley,  and  the  industry'  of 
subsequent  scholars,  including  the  labors  of 
that  devoted  Horatian  student,  Prebendary' 
Tate,  is  still  litigated.  We  believe  that  the 
fashion  of  modern  books,  their  completeness 
and  their  number,  have  misled  nearly  all  who 
have  undertaken  to  settle  the  Horatian  Fasti. 
The  order  which  Bentley  suggested  and  Mr. 
Tate  adopted  in  his  edition  of  the  poet,  is 
doubtless  the  true  one,  as  regards  the  col¬ 
lected  works.  But  it  by  no  means  necessa¬ 
rily  follows  that  the  arrangement  of  the  vol¬ 
umes  was  also  in  all  cases  the  order  of  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  several  poems.  Horace,  in  those 
pieces  at  least  which  do  not  betray  by'  inter¬ 
nal  evidence  their  proper  date,  might  easily 
circulate  at  one  and  the  same  time  among 
the  literary  coteries  of  Rome  a  satirical  poem, 
a  lyrical  poem,  and  a  familiar  letter  of  com¬ 
pliment  or  invitation.  When  as  many  of 
such  pieces  as  would  form  a  volume  had 
been  received  with  approbation  by  Caesar, 
Messala,  or  Maecenas,  they  would  be  collected 
and  arranged  under  proper  heads  for  an 
editio  princepH  of  the  whole.  To  suppose 
that  all  the  Satires  were  written  before  he 
composed  a  single  ode,  or  that  every  epistle 
must  be  subsequent  to  every  epo<le,  is  as  un¬ 
reasonable  as  to  suppose  that  all  Cowper’s 
humorous  pieces  were  written  in  one  year 
and  all  his  serious  pieces  in  another,  or  that 
Southey’s  ballads  and  epics  were  composed 
at  different  periods  of  his  life.  Before,  how¬ 
ever,  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Horace  as  a  lyrical  poet,  we  must  extract 
the  following  remark  of  Bentley’s  as  modi¬ 
fied  by  Dean  Milman.  We  cite  it,  because 
it  contains  all  the  wonted  sagacity  of  the 
great  Aristarchus,  and  much  more  feeling 
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than  he  usually  exhibits  in  his  comments  on 
men  and  books. 

“  The  book  of  Ejodes  may  be  considered  in 
one  sense  the  transition  from  satire  to  lyric  poe¬ 
try.  Though  not  collected  or  completed  till  the 
present  period  of  the  poet’s  life,  this  book  npiiears 
to  contain  some  of  tlie  earliest  compositions  of 
Horace.  In  his  sweet  youth,  his  strong  passions 
drove  him  t»i  express  himself  in  the  sharp  lambic 
verse.  IJentley’s  obsfrvaiion,  which  all  could 
wish  to  be  true,  is  perhaps  more  so  than  would 
appear  from  his  own  theory  ;  that,  as  it  proceeds, 
the  stream  of  the  Horatian  poetry  flows  not  only 
with  greater  elegance,  but  with  greater  purity. 
The  moral  character  of  the  poet  rises  in  dignity 
and  decency ;  he  ha.s  cast  off  the  coarseness  and 
indelicacy  which  defile  some  of  his  earliest 
pieces  ;  in  his  Odes  he  sings  to  rnuidens  and  to 
youths.  The  two  or  three  of  the  Epodes  which 
offend  in  this  manner,  1  scruple  not  to  assign  to 
the  first  year  after  the  return  of  the  poet  to  Rcane. 
But  not  merely  hss  he  ri.sen  above,  hihI  refined 
liiinself  fioin,  the  grosser  liceniioiisnes.s,  but  his 
bit  ter  and  truculent  invective  has  gniduully  sof¬ 
ten  ed  into  more  playful  satire.” 

Two  bo<jks  of  Satires  and  one  of  Eptxles, 
circulated  and  published,  had  invested  Ho¬ 
race  with  somethin^  of  the  importance  of  a 
veteran  author,  and  extended  his  repuUition, 
whether  as  an  object  of  dread  or  admiration, 
among  all  the  literary  circles  of  the  capiuil. 
He  now  numbered  Augustus  among  his  pa¬ 
trons,  and  his  republican  predilections  were 
mitigated,  if  not  eradicated,  by  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  and  decorum  of  the  Caesarian  Court. 
Veteran  captains  at  the  head  of  numerous 
luid  disciplined  armies  had  yielded  to  the 
valor  of  Agrippa  or  the  policy  of  Augustus ; 
and  the  last  formidable  rival  of  Rome  had 
admitted  within  its  granite  quays  and  into 
its  empty  palaces  the  eagles  of  a  conqueror 
as  irresistible,  if  not  as  heroic,  as  its  founder 
Alexander.  It  was  no  dishonor  for  an  Epic¬ 
urean  poet  to  bow  to  the  decrees  of  fate, 
and  to  accept  the  tendered  friendship  of  the 
master  of  the  world.  Nor  was  Augustus  a 
man  whose  favor  could  be  justly  slighted. 
To  bigots  of  the  senatorian  party  he  might 
still  appear  to  be  the  false  and  ensanguined 
triumvir  ;  but  by  the  provinces,  by  com¬ 
merce,  by  all  men  whose  avocations  were 
peaceful,  by  all  who  preferred  order  and  re¬ 
finement  to  the  fierce  uncertainties  of  civil 
war,  Augustus  w'as  at  this  time  regarded,  in 
the  light  in  which  he  is  described  by  Horace, 
!is  the  tutelary  guardian  of  peace,  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  progress.  So  considered,  it  mat¬ 
tered  little  whether  Cmsar’s  patronage  of 
learning  and  the  arts  were  portions  of  a 
scheme  for  the  consolidation  of  despotism. 


Whether  his  conduct  in  this  respect  were 
sincere  or  only  artful,  the  results  to  society 
at  large  were  the  same.  In  peace  alone 
could  his  illustrious  uncle’s  plans  be  ma¬ 
tured.  Only  by  a  vigilant  suppression  of  the 
anarchical  principles  of  the  Pompeian  fac¬ 
tion  could  Italy  recover  from  the  century  of 
revolution,  or  the  exhausted  provinces  re¬ 
cruit  their  strength, — wasted  as  they  had 
been  under  double  spoliation  at  the  hands  of 
both  Cajsar’s  murderers  and  the  equally 
cruel  and  prodigal  Antonius.  The  issue  of 
the  contest  between  Rome  Jind  Alexandria, 
must  to  the  western  provincials  have  seemed 
as  momentous  as  the  issue  of  the  strife  in 
oriental  theology  between  Orosmanes  and 
Ahriman.  On  the  one  horn  of  conflict  were 
license  and  barbarism,  on  the  other  were  law 
and  civilization.  Had  the  Liburnian  galleys 
fled  at  Actium,  Asia  would  have  precipitated 
upon  Europe  hordes  of  ruffians  and  slaves  as 
fierce  and  insatiable  as  the  first  crusaders,  or 
as  the  motley  myriads  who  followed  Attila. 
'Fhe  victory  in  the  Ambracian  bay  delivered 
the  world  from  an  inexorable  wo ;  and, 
with  pardonable  adulation,  the  grateful  Ro¬ 
mans  transferred  to  their  deliverer  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  Apollo,  the  destroyer  of  Typhon. 

The  functions  of  a  lyric  ptx;t  in  the  Au¬ 
gustan  age  were  greatly  circumscribc'd.  He 
was  born  out  of  due  season.  Poetry  and  the 
phistic  arts,  although  not  bound  by  “  laws 
that  alter  not,”  require  certain  conditions  of 
society  for  their  full  and  spontaneous  devel¬ 
opment.  ’fhe  polar  forces  of  lyrical  poetry 
are  devotion  and  love.  The  temperament  of 
Pindar  and  Santa  Theresa,  or  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  Petrarch  and  Sappho,  is  a  necessary 
element  for  its  highest  excellence.  But  the 
religion  of  the  Romans  was  formalism  ;  and 
the  love  of  the  Romans  was  sensual.  The 
Etruscan  ritual  inspired  no  devout  aspira¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  Lesbia  of  Catullus,  the  Delia 
of  Tibullus,  the  Cynthia  of  Propertius,  and 
Ovid’s  Corinna,  one  and  all,  seem  to  have 
been  as  ill-calculated  to  excite  a  sublime  or 
mystic  passuon  as  Lucy  Carlisle  or  Nell 
G  Wynne.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  all  the 
poets  of  his  time,  Horace  alone  had  no  indi¬ 
vidual  mistress.  For,  his  Lalages  and  Ly¬ 
dias,  his  Glyceras  and  Chloes  we  believe  to 
have  been  as  authentic  personages  as  “  Hen¬ 
ry  Pimpernel  and  old  John  Napps  of 
Greece.”  His  amours  are  as  numerous  as 
those  of  Cowley,  and  as  fabulous.  The  very 
names  of  his  mistresses  betray  their  origin. 
They  were  not  natives  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus, 
of  the  Palatine  or  the  Suburra,  but  damsels 
who  had  been  serenaded  centuries  before  in 
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the  streets  of  Mytilene  and  Athens.  That 
Horace  was  at  one  time  of  his  life  a  lover, 
may  be  taken  for  granted  ;  and  we  suspect 
Canidia  to  have  been  the  object  of  his  pas-  i 
sion,  and  that  she  jilted  him.  That  he  in¬ 
dulged  in  transient  amours  with  some  dark- 
browed  Syrian  freed-woman,  or  the  plumper 
damsels  of  his  Sabine  hills,  we  can  also  rea¬ 
dily  imagine.  In  his  boast,  militavi  non  sine 
gloria,  he  treats  with  equal  levity  the  cam¬ 
paigns  in  which  he  conquered,  and  the  cam¬ 
paign  from  which  he  ran  away.  But  as  his 
love  of  ease  and  his  years  increased,  he  pro¬ 
bably  bade  adieu  to  a  disturbing  passion  so 
much  at  variance  with  liis  Epicurean  charac¬ 
ter.  A  single  elegy  of  Tibullus  contains 
more  real  passion  than  all  the  erotic  compo¬ 
sitions  of  llorace. 

In  his  Odes,  therefore,  we  must  not  seek 
for  the  highest  form  of  lyric  poetiy.  They 
glow  with  neither  earthly  passion  nor  reli¬ 
gious  enthusiasm.  But  if  we  view  them  as 
occasional  pieces  inspired  by  friendship,'  by 
moral  sentiment,  by  genial  courtesy,  by  pic¬ 
turesque  taste,  or  by  a  grateful  sense  of  fa¬ 
vors  received,  we  must  admit  Horace  to  have 
been  as  consummate  an  artist  in  his  proper 
dejaartment  as  Ste.sichorus  or  Alcaeus. 

“  Their  ease,  spirit,  perspicuity,  and  harmony 
compensate,  as  far  as  may  be,  for  the  wjint 
of  the  nobler  characteristics  of  daring  c  on- 
ception,  vehemence,  sublimity,  and  passion.” 
So  says  Dean  Milman,  and  all  the  w'orld 
agrees.  The  martbl  odes  of  the  fourth 
book  have  always  appeared  to  us  the  noblest 
samples  of  Horatian  art.  \V ar,  on  the  scale 
at  least  of  the  Roman  wars,  had  been  un¬ 
known  to  the  creative  age  of  Greece.  The 
elegies  of  Tyrtaeus  were  addressed  to  a 
handful  of  men ;  the  battles  before  I  lion  and 
Thebes  were  combats  of  paladins  for  a  snit 
of  armor,  a  prince’s  ransom,  or  a  beautiful 
slave.  But  the  Roman  wars  were  recom-  ! 
pensed  by  cities  and  kingdoms,  by  long  pro¬ 
cessions  of  captives,  by  wagons  laden  with 
plate,  the  work  of  Mentor  and  Myron,  by 
mules  laden  with  gold,  the  spoil  of  Achaian 
and  Iberian  fanes,  by  fierce  extremes  of 
despair  and  triumph,  by  long  avenues  of  ap¬ 
plauding  citizens,  by  the  alalagmas  of  the 
scarred  and  sunburnt  veterans,  by  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  cliieftain  borne  to  the  dun¬ 
geon  and  the  chieftain  ascending  the  steps 
of  the  capitol.  Here  was  a  virgin  vein  of 
lyrical  poetry ;  and  here  the  native  spirit  of 
the  poet  flashes  forth  with  all  the  ardor  of 
the  most  warlike  Roman.  The  fourth  book 
of  Odes  and  the  Secular  Hymn  were  written 
at  the  express  desire  of  the  emperor.  Its 


heroes  are  his  stepsons  Tiberius  and  Dnisus, 
and  the  theme  was  worthy  of  the  monarch 
who  suggested,  and  of  the  poet  who  adopted 
it. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  the  Sa¬ 
tires  of  Horace  served  the  untheatricrl  Ro¬ 
mans  as  elegant,  although  not  vigorous, 
transcripts  of  the  Attic  comedy.  The  ap¬ 
plause,  often  denied  to  the  plays  of  Terence 
at  their  representation,  had  been  warmly 
accorded  to  them  by  a  select  audience  at 
Scipio’s  Liteman  villa.  This  warning  was 
not  lost  on  Horace :  who,  while  he  refused 
to  recite  his  compositions  in  the  forum  or  at 
the  baths,  entertmned  the  guests  of  Maecenas 
with  his  shrewd  and  delicate  sketches  of 
Roman  life.  The  Satires,  meantime,  no  less 
than  the  Odes,  Avere  m  some  degree  the  co¬ 
pies  of  a  more  complete  and  racy  original ; 
not  so  the  Epistles.  These  were  not  only 
the  work  of  the  mature  man,  but  one  which 
may  be  said  to  have  originated  with  their 
author.  Of  the  very  few  Greek  letters,  which 
are  not  forgeries,  none  display  any  of  the 
charms  of  epistolary  correspondence.  Letter¬ 
writing  was  in  fact  a  Roman  accomplishment. 
The  grave  statesmen,  the  eager  politicians, 
and  the  professional  rhetoricians  who  corre¬ 
sponded  with  Cicero,  drop,  in  their  letters, 
the  formal  dignity  t»f  the  senate-house  and 
the  forum ;  and  Cicero  himself,  addressing 
Atticus  or  Tiro,  lays  a.side  his  consular  pomp 
and  irritable  vanity,  and  attains  the  “  dignified 
ease  ”  which  he  never  realized  in  life,  'fhere 
was,  however,  more  than  one  step  between 
the  relaxation  of  prose  and  the  earnest,  play¬ 
ful,  and  familiar  moods  which  Horace  em¬ 
bodied  in  his  epistolator}’  verses.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  the  boldest  and  most  inventive  step  in 
all  Roman  literature.  It  was  a  .step  into  a 
region  where  he  had  no  precursor,  and  in 
which,  in  spite  of  the  felicitous  imiUitions  of 
Boileau,  Swift,  Pope,  and  Mr.  Rogei-s,  he  has 
hitherto  found  no  exjual.  Yet  wdiile  Ave  feel 
and  acknoAvledge  the  charm  of  these  inimita¬ 
ble  compositions,  it  is  singularly  difficult  to 
define  in  what  consists  their  attraction.  They 
are  not  critical  or  philosophical  epistles ;  yet 
critics,  from  the  hour  when  Maecenas  and 
Augustus  cut  the  silken  cord  which  bound 
the  tablets,  have  borrowed  from  them  their 
aesthetical  canons,  and  philosphers  their  most 
popular  generalities.  They  are  not  mere 
letters  of  the  man  of  the  world ;  yet  men  of 
the  world  have  in  all  times  emulated  their 
case  and  adopted  their  maxims.  Their  ex¬ 
cellence  crmsists  in  the  perfect  fusion  and 
equilibrium  of  all  the  intellectual  elements  of 
their  texture.  They  haA’e  all  the  grace  of  the 
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most  animated  and  refined  conversation.  They 
are  the  “  Spectator  ”  of  the  Rom;m  supper- 
tables.  A  line  or  two  from  Horace  is  the 
only  classical  quotation  ever  heard,  or  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  heard,  in  what  is  called  “  gixKl 
company.”  Shrewd  sense  is  relieved  by 
seasonable  anecdote ;  a  general  rule  of  life  by 
its  pertinent  application ;  “  the  wisdom  of 
age  ”  and  “  the  sallies  of  youth  ”  are  recon¬ 
ciled  ;  and  the  individual  interest  is  extended 
and  elevated  by  its  connection  with  the  im¬ 
mediate  manners  of  the  time,  and  with  the 
universal  instincts  of  polite  society  in  all  ages. 
"The  Letters  of  Horace,”  Dean  Milman  re¬ 
marks,  “  possess  every  merit  of  the  Satires,  in 
a  higher  degree,  w’ith  a  more  exquisite  ur¬ 
banity,  and  a  more  calm  and  commanding 
good  sense.  In  their  somewhat  more  elevated 
tone,  they  stand,  as  it  were,  in  the  midway, 
between  the  Odes  and  Satires.”  As  miniature- 
painters  of  the  humors  and  foibles  of  mankind, 
Addison,  FonUiine,  and  Charles  I^amb,  alone 
approach  the  curious  felicity  of  Horace.  In 
each  of  these  “  delicate  limners  ”  the  outline 
drawn  by  keen  obserx’ation  is  softened  by  a 
catholic  go<Ki  humor.  The  offences  tried  in 
their  courts  are  venial ;  the  judge  is  lenient ; 
the  culprit  is  dimis.sed  with  a  slight  repri¬ 
mand  ;  and  the  spectators  disperse,  divided 
in  their  minds  between  pity  and  laughter. 

Old  age  was  not  accorded  to  Horact* ;  but 
no  man  enjoyed  a  more  serene  noon  of  life,  or, 
to  adopt  his  own  metaphor,  depart»*d  from 
its  ban(juet,  making  way  for  younger  folk, 
with  greater  cheerfulness.  His  trials  had 
come  upon  him  fct  the  period  of  buoyant  and 
hop«*ful  youth.  He  had  surmount«*d  them  by 
honorable  industry  and  the  successful  exer¬ 
cise  of  popular  !ujd  delightful  talents.  His 
consolations  also  arrivifl  in  due  season — 
friends,  reputation,  independence,  the  intima¬ 
cy  of  Mfecenas  and  the  favor  of  .^ugustus. 
He  was  beloved  by  those  who  might  have 
been  his  rivals  ;  he  was  courted  by  those  who 
could  command.  'ITie  fraedman’s  son  was 
solicited  to  be  an  emperor’s  secretar)',  and 
the  historian  of  the  “Town  and  Countrj’ 
Mouse”  could  refuse  preferment  without  giv¬ 
ing  offence.  He  was  the  a».sociate  of  the 
descendant  of  the  priest-kings  of  Arretium, 
upon  the  honorable  terms  of  continuing  to 
be  his  own  master.  Never  was  position  more 
favorable  than  that  of  Horace  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  genius  he  possessed.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  noblest  aspect  of  Ro¬ 
man  society,  in  virtue  of  his  intimacy  with  the 
source  of  power  and  patronage.  He  was 
familiar  also  with  the  humbler  elements  of 
Roman  life,  in  virtue  of  his  early  fortunes  and 


libertine  descent.  His-  means,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  brief  interval  of  adversity,  were 
equal  to  his  wishes ;  and  his  education  sur¬ 
passed  his  means.  He  enjoyed  enough  of 
the  busy  society  of  the  capital  to  give  a  zest 
to  the  purer  pleasures  of  country  retirement. 
When  weary  of  the  sumptuous  hospitjility  of 
Majcensis,  he  left  the  palace  on  the  Esquiline. 
hill  for  his  cottage  villa  near  Tivoli,  and  re¬ 
posed  amid  the  deep  shadows  of  the  A  pen- 
nines,  beside  "  the  dashing  and  hendlong 
Anio.”  Hither  followed  him  his  distinguish¬ 
ed  friends  from  Rome.  Tibullus  with  a  new 
elegy  to  Delia,  V arius  with  lofty  hexameters 
in  praise  of  Caesar’s  acts,  or  Virgil  fresh  from 
the  composition  of  some  pastoral  scene  or 
rural  sketch  of  Arlsoeus  and  the  old  Corj’cian 
bee-keef>er.  'The  cask  of  Falemian  vfas 
broached  ;  the  garlands  of  ivy  and  cycls.men 
were  twined  ;  his  honest  friends  Ofellu-s,  "  the 
fanner  Flamborough”  of  his  Sabine  vicinage, 
was  sent  for  ;  the  Lares  or  Arcadian  Pan  were 
duly  propitiated  by  libations,  and  grave  or 
mirthful  colloquy  w'as  protracted,  under  the 
broad  umbrage  of  some  favorite  pine  tree, 
until  the  “  loosened  yokes  of  the  oxen  warned” 
the  revellers  of  the  coming  night.  And 
should  he  desire  more  complete  retirement 
"  from  the  din  and  smoke  and  prodigality  of 
Rome,”  he  might  visit  his  Sabine  farm,  in¬ 
spect  the  labors  of  his  faithful  steward,  sur¬ 
vey  his  agricultural  improvements,  and  wan¬ 
der  among  scenes  which  would  remind  him  of 
those  in  which  he  had  spent  his  childhiMxi. 
'I'here  is  no  reason  to  reproach  Horace  with 
either  insincerity  or  sernlity  in  his  praises  of 
Maecenas  and  Augustus.  They  had  given 
him  more  than  than  life — for  they  afforded 
him  the  means  of  moderate  and  innocent  hap¬ 
piness.  In  his  youth  he  had  witnessed  under 
many  aspects  the  waste  and  ruin  of  war.  In 
the  camp  of  Brutus  he  had  as.sociated  with 
the  hot  and  heady  youth  {minaces)  who  had 
set  all  upon  a  cast,  that  they  might  resign 
their  patrician  parks  and  fish-ponds,  or  revel 
amid  the  groans  of  plundered  provinces.  In 
his  declining  age  he  could  not  but  contrast  its 
happy  repose  with  the  perils  and  vicissitudes 
of  his  early  manhood.  That  he  should  be 
grateful  to  the  restorers  of  peace,  and  subside 
into  philosophic  contentment  with  the  existing 
order  of  things,  was  surely  in  character  with 
his  sociable  and  reasonable  nature.  His  buck¬ 
ler  had  been  well  lost ;  his  flight  from  Philippi 
had  been  propitious;  his  adverse  and  his 
prosperous  fortunes  had  alike  disciplined  his 
mind,  and  the  Epicurean  poet  had  attained  a 
portion  of  the  calm  of  his  own  secure  and 
contemplative  Jupiter. 
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The  lights  of  history,  which  gleam  faintly 
through  the  long  vista  of  centuries,  inform 
us,  that  when  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
parative  darkness  there  shone  forth  from 
a  small  island,  whose  western  shores  are 
lashed  by  the  mighty  waves  of  the  broad 
Atlantic,  brilliant  rays  of  science  and  learn¬ 
ing,  which  illumined  and  quickend  the  senses 
of  benighted  populations  in  far-off  lands. 

That  island,  known  to  poets  by  the  eupho¬ 
nious  title  of  Erin,  and  to  politicians  by  the 
unhappily  significant  one  of  Ire-land,  will 
ever  claim  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  her 
more  fortunate  sister  isle ;  and  although  the 
light  of  her  once  resplendent  day-star  has 
paled  before  the  rising  of  other  luminaries, 
yet  there  are  temples  in  her  land  within 
whose  walls  the  fires  of  science  are  not 
quenched,  and  which,  let  us  hope,  like  the 
torch  in  the  halls  of  antiquity,  will  be  fed  by 
successive  generations. 

Into  one  of  these  temples  we  propose  to 
conduct  our  readers,  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that,  presuming  we  introduce  them  to 
new  ground,  it  will  be  our  fault  if  they  do 
not  leave  it  with  the  acquisition  of  some 
knowledge  and  considerable  gratification. 

On  the  borders  of  the  King’s  County,  and 
pretty  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Ireland,  stands 
the  castle  of  the  Parsons  family,  the  head  of 
which  is  worthily  represented  at  the  present 
day  by  the  Earl  of  Rossc.  It  is  a  large  and 
substantial  edifice,  with  walls  yards  thick,  as 
they  needs  must  have  been  to  have  withstood 
successfully  a  siege  of  many  days,  directed 
against  them  in  1690  by  the  armies  of  King 
James,  who  have  left  sundry  marks  of  their 
hostility  in  the  shape  of  cannon-balls,  the 
vestiges  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
walls.  The  lord  of  the  castle  at  that  period 
was  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons,  a  zealous  and  de¬ 
termined  Protestant,  who,  with  Jonathan 
Darhy,  of  Leap  Castle  in  the  same  county, 
also  a  Protestant,  fell  under  the  King’s  dis¬ 
pleasure,  and,  on  pretence  of  harboring  and 
protecting  so-c;illad  traitors,  or  men  of  their 
own  religious  persuasion,  were  tried,  found 
guilty,  aud  sentenced  to  be  hung. 


CircumsUmces  prevented  their  execution, 
but  the  King  determined  to  destroy  the  cas¬ 
tle  of  Sir  Lawrence,  and  was  only  frustrated 
hy  the  desperate  and  gallant  defence  made 
by  its  garri.son.  There  is  a  MS.  journal  of 
the  siege  preserved  in  the  cfistle,  which  was 
written  by  Sir  Lawrence  ;  and  it  is  recorded 
that  the  besieged  were  reduced  to  such 
srraits  for  the  want  of  ammunition,  that 
“  they  cut  up  and  melted  a  large  leaden 
cistern  u.sed  by  Lady  Parsons  for  salting 
beeves,  and  sufficiently  large  to  hold  five  at 
a  time.” 

The  wings  of  the  castle  are  the  sole  re¬ 
mains  of  the  original  structure :  a  fire,  origi¬ 
nating  from  the  carelessness  of  the  house¬ 
keeper,  destroyed  the  central  portion  of  the 
edifice,  during  the  absence  of  the  family, 
fifteen  years  ago.  It  has,  however,  been  re¬ 
built  on  an  enlarged  scale,  in  a  style  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  ancient  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  castle,  as  it  now  stands,  is  an 
imposing  edifice. 

Having  been  a  guest  within  its  walls  for 
some  weeks,  we  can  assert  that  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  Lord  Rosse’s  ancestors,  which  the 
capacious  salting-beeve  cistern  eloquently 
proclaims,  has  descended  to  the  present  no¬ 
bleman  ;  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  castle  at 
Parsonstown  will  yield  to  no  noble  habita¬ 
tion  in  the  elegance  and  comfort  which  reigns 
throughout  its  vast  and  numerous  halls. 

Were  we  disciples  of  the  school  of  writers, 
who  set  at  defiance  the  courtesies  and  etiquette 
of  hospitality,  and  write  of  their  entertainers 
as  if  they  were  publicans,  and  their  houses 
as  inns,  we  might  fill  no  small  portion  of 
our  paper  with  the  conversations  which  we 
had  the  privilege  of  hearing  at  Parsonstown  ; 
but  holding  that  all  reporters  of  such  things 
should  be  held  up  to  public  indignation,  and 
pilloried,  if  such  a  whole.>K)me  mode  of  pun¬ 
ishment  were  still  in  force,  we  shall  draw  a 
veil  over  the  domestic  economy  of  Lord 
fosse’s  establishment. 

And  we  think  that  the  reader  will  have  no 
cause  to  regret  our  secrecy,  fur  it  is  in  a  far 
higher,  and  more  interesting  point  of  view, 
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that  we  have  to  introduce  to  the  castle  at 
Parsonstown. 

From  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  Lord 
Rosse  turned  his  attention  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  telescopes  for  astronomical  purposes. 
At  first  his  experiments  were  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  refracting  telescopes,  but 
after  various  essays  in  making  fluid  and 
other  object-glasses,  he  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  although  the  improved  manufacture 
of  glass  afforded  the  means  of  constructing 
larger  discs  of  tolerably  perfect  glass  than 
was  formerly  practicable,  they  still  wanted 
that  exact  homogeneity  and  those  optical 
properties  essential  to  any  great  increase  of 
power.  He,  therefore,  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  there  seemed  to  be  but  little  chance 
of  effecting  anything  really  important  in  as¬ 
tronomy,  except  by  improving  the  reflecting 
telescope.  To  that  object  every  effort  of  his 
mind  was  directed  ;  and  we  cannot  but  re¬ 
gard  with  amazement  and  admiration  the  re¬ 
sults  which  had  been  created,  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  their  originator  has  had  par¬ 
liamentary  and  other  pressing  and  important 
duties  attached  to  his  high  station,  which 
have  required  and  received  his  attention. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  such  a 
man  must  possess  a  rare  combination  of  op¬ 
tical  and  chemical  science,  when,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  distinguished  philosopher,  “  he 
has  given  us  the  power  of  overcoming  diffi¬ 
culties  which  arrested  our  predecessors,  and 
of  carrying  to  an  extent,  which  even  Her- 
schel  himself  did  not  contemplate,  the  illu¬ 
minating  power  of  his  telescopes,  along  with 
a  sharpness  of  definition  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  the  achromatic. 

All  this  has  been  effected  single-handed, 
and  in  a  country  in  no  way  celebrated  for  its 
mechanical  manufactures. 

It  would  be  wearisome  were  we  even  to 
glance  at  the  numerous  experiments  which 
Lord  Rosse  made  before  he  achieved  the 
glorious  and  unparalleled  feat  of  casting  a 
speculum  six  feet  in  diameter.  The  extraor¬ 
dinary  brittleness  of  speculum  metal  renders 
it  most  difficult  of  manipulation ;  for,  al¬ 
though  considerably  harder  than  steel,  the 
slightest  percussion,  or  the  mere  incresise  by 
a  few  degrees  only  of  its  temperature,  will 
shiver  it  to  atoms. 

To  overcome  this  dististrous  tendency  to 
discerptaiion,  the  admixture  of  an  increased 
proportion  of  copper  was  tried  by  early  ex¬ 
perimenters,  and  with  success  so  far  as  reu- 
dering  the  speculum  metal  less  brittle.  Rut 
the  remedy  on  one  side  led  to  a  fatal  evil  on 
the  other.  The  speculum  no  longer  pre¬ 


sented  that  brilliancy  which  is  so  essential ; 
and,  independently  of  this  defect,  it  became 
much  more  liable  to  tarnish. 

It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  no  depart¬ 
ure  could  be  made  from  the  best  proportions 
of  metals  for  speculum,  which  we  may  here 
mention  Lord  Rosse  finds  to  be  126'4  parts 
of  copper  to  58  9  of  tin.  Another  feature 
in  this  intractable  alloy  is  its  porous  nature. 
Of  this  fact  Newton,  who  made  several 
specula  with  his  own  hands,  was  fully  aware, 
and  he  records  that  he  considered  it  !is  a 
serious  defect. 

Lord  Rosse  at  first  endeavored  to  conquer 
the  difficulties  of  constructing  large  specula 
by  making  them  in  several  pieces,  and  sol¬ 
dering  them  to  a  back  of  alloy  of  zinc  and 
copper,  which  should  expand  and  contract 
in  the  same  proportion  as  speculum  metal. 
After  sevenil  trials,  he  completed  specula  of 
three  feet  diameter,  which  answered  very 
well  for  stars  below  the  fifth  magnitude ; 
but  above  that  they  exhibited  a  cross  formed 
by  the  diflFraction  at  the  joints,  and  were 
consequently  rejected. 

In  the  course  of  these  experiments  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  difficulty  of  casting  large 
discs  of  speculum  metal  arose  from  the  une¬ 
qual  contraction  of  the  material ;  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  evident,  that  if  the  fluid  mass  could 
be  cooled  throughout  with  perfect  regularity, 
so  that  at  every  instant  every  portion  should 
be  of  the  same  temperature,  there  would  be 
no  unequal  contraction  in  the  progress  to¬ 
wards  solidification.  To  effect  this,  it  ap- 
pc'ared  only  necessary  to  make  the  lower 
surface  of  the  mould  of  iron,  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  was  of  dry  sand.  Hut  on  carrying 
this  into  practice,  it  was  found  that  the  specu¬ 
lum  metal  cooled  so  rapidly  that  air-bubbles 
remained  entangled  between  it  and  the  iron 
surface.  The  overcoming  of  this  new  diffi¬ 
culty  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  Lord  Rosse’s 
high  mechanical  talents.  He  constructed 
the  lower  part  of  his  mould  of  hoop-iron,  six 
inches  broad,  packed  edgeways  in  a  strong 
frame  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  supported 
by  strong  tranverse  bars  below.  The  upper 
surface  of  this  mould  was  turned  to  a  convex 
segment  of  a  sphere  108  feet  radius,  and 
then  ground  smoothly  a  frame  filled  with 
concave  blocks  of  sandstone.  This  contriv¬ 
ance  answered  admirably.  The  air  escapied 
through  the  interstices  of  the  hoop,  and  the 
metal  which  came  in  contact  with  them  was 
chilled  at  once  into  a  dense  sheet  about  half 
an  inch  thick.  It  now  only  remained  to 
prevent  the  rest  of  the  speculum  cooling  un¬ 
equally,  and  for  that  purpose  it  was  placed 
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in  an  annealing  furace,  and  left  there  till 
cold. 

The  success  which  attended  these  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  subsequent  grinding,  polishing, 
and  mounting  specula  of  three  feet  diameter, 
induced  Lord  Kosse  to  attempt  the  arduous 
task  of  constructing  one  of  six  feet. 

The  first  disc  of  this  gigantic  size  w.as  cast 
on  the  13th  of  April,  1842.  Three  iron  cru¬ 
cibles,  each  containing  two  tons  of  speculum 
metal,  were  used. 

On  this  occasion  (we  are  told),  besides  the  en¬ 
grossing  importance  of  the  operation,  its  singular 
and  sublime  beauty  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present. 
Above,  the  sky,  crowded  with  stars,  seemed  to 
look  down  auspiciously  on  the  work.  Below,  the 
furnaces  poured  out  huge  columns  of  nearly 
monochromatic  yellow  flames,  and  the  ignited 
crucibles,  during  their  passage  through  the  air, 
were  fountains  of  red  light,  producing  on  the 
towers  of  the  castle  and  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
such  accidents  of  color  and  shade  as  might  almost 
transport  fancy  to  the  planets  of  a  contracted  dou¬ 
ble  star.  Nor  was  the  |)erfect  order  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  everything  less  striking :  each  possiule 
contingency  had  been  foreseen,  each  detail  care¬ 
fully  rehearsed  ;  and  the  workmen  executed  their 
orders  with  a  silent  and  unerring  obedience  worthy 
of  the  calm  and  provident  self-possession  in  which 
they  were  given. 

Allusion  to  the  workmen  in  this  passage 
leads  us  to  mention  that  all  the  operatives 
in  Lord  Rosse’s  establishment  have  been, 
and  are.  Irishmen  trained  by  himself.  They 
are  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  a 
foreman,  also  educated  by  Lord  Rosse, 
whose  manipulatory  skill  and  knowledge  of 
mechanics  are  of  so  high  an  order,  that  he 
could  construct  and  mount  a  six  foot  specu¬ 
lum.  The  casting  of  the  gigantic  mirror  is 
represented  as  having  been  a  magnificent 
spectacle.  For  several  minutes  the  metal 
roiled  in  heavy  waves  like  those  of  quick¬ 
silver,  which  broke  in  a  surf  of  fire  on  the 
sides  of  the  mould.  The  disc  was  then 
placed  in  the  annealing  oven,  where  it  re¬ 
mained  for  sixteen  weeks,  during  the  first 
three  of  which  the  exterior  of  the  building 
was  sensibly  warm. 

The  operations  of  grinding  and  polishing 
were  next  performed,  and  here  the  aid  of 
steam-power  was  required.  It  was  long  be¬ 
lieved  that  specula  could  only  be  polished 
successfully  by  the  hand,  or  in  other  words, 
that  perfect  results  could  only  be  obtained 
by  /teliiKj  the  polisher’s  action.*  Lord 


*  It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  we  were  in¬ 
formed  by  Lord  Roeee,  that  the  only  person  in  the 


Rosse,  however,  contrived  a  mechanical  ap¬ 
paratus,  which  not  only  grinds  but  polishes 
specula  without  the  intervention  of  the  hand. 
His  first  experiments  w’ere  directed  to  specula 
of  three  feet  diameter,  and  having  succeeded 
in  giving  a  beautiful  figure  and  surface  to 
these  dies,  he  undertook  to  grind  and  polish 
the  large  speculum  in  the  same  manner. 

The  speculum  is  placed  in  a  trough  of 
water,  care  being  taken  to  maintain  it  of  an 
equal  temperature  during  the  entire  process. 
The  grinding- plate,  which  is  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  speculum,  is  slightly  convex. 
It  is  intersected  by  transverse  and  circular 
grooves  into  portions  not  exceeding  half  an 
inch  in  surface.  Prepared  emery-powder  is 
then  introduced  between  the  two  surfaces, 
and  the  speculum  is  made  to  revolve  very 
slowly,  while  the  grinding-plate  is  drawn 
backwards  and  forwards  by  one  eccentric  or 
crank,  and  from  side  to  side  slowly  by  an¬ 
other.  The  process  of  polishing  differs  very 
essentially  from  that  of  grinding  ;  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  powder  employed  runs  loose  between 
two  hard  surfaces,  and  may  produce  scratches 
probably  equal  in  depth  to  the  size  of  the 
particles.  In  the  polishing  process  the  case 
is  very  different ;  then,  the  particles  of  the 
powder  lodge  in  the  comparatively  soft  ma¬ 
terial  of  which  the  surface  of  the  polishing 
tool  is  formed,  and  as  the  portions  projecting 
may  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  particles  themselves,  the  scratches  ne¬ 
cessarily  will  be  diminished  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion.  The  particles  are  thus  forced  to  im¬ 
bed  themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  accuracy  of  contact,  between  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  polisher  and  the  speculum.  But 
as  soon  as  this  accurate  contact  ceases,  the 
polishing  process  becomes  but  fine  grinding, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  lo  se¬ 
cure  this  accuracy  of  contact  during  the 
whole  process.  Several  very  ingenious  de¬ 
vices  have  been  suggested  to  render  the  art 
of  polishing  independent  of  the  process  of 
grinding.  Among  others  was  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Barton,  who  conceived  that  the 
object  might  be  efl'ected  by  turning  the 
speculum  with  a  diamond,  constrained  by 
very  delicate  machinery  to  move  in  the  pro¬ 
per  path,  and  with  so  slow  a  motion  that  the 
grooves  produced  by  the  diamond  should 
act  on  light  as  a  polished  surface  ;  but  the 
extreme  accuracy  required  in  an  operation  of 


metropolis  who  can  grind  and  polish  specula  effi¬ 
ciently  is  a  blind  man  of  the  name  of  Cuthbert  He 
polishes  all  mirrors  literally  by  fteiing,  using  no 
machinery  in  the  operation.  But  his  specula  does 
not  ezeera  four  inches  in  diameter. 
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this  nature  being  so  great  that  the  error  of  |  that  is,  in  a  manner  permitting  it  to  be  turned 
6gure  amounting  to  but  a  small  fraction  of  a  to  any  part  of  the  heavens.  But  as  the  six- 
hair’s  breadth  would  destroy  the  action  of  a  foot  speculum,  with  its  supports,  weighs  no 
speculum,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  less  than  eight  tons,  and  the  tube  for  such  a 
a  process  could  succeed  in  practice, — nor  in-  gigantic  mirror  several  more,  it  became  evi- 
deed,  any  other  contrivance  which  has  not,  dent  that  excessive,  if  not  insuperable  diffi- 
like  that  of  grinding,  a  decided  tendency  to  culties  existed  to  mounting  it  equatorially, 
correct  its  own  defects,  and  to  produce  re-  It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the  mo- 
sults  in  which  the  errors  may  be  said  to  be  tions  of  a  telescope  should  be  perfectly  easy 
infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  those  in  and  free  from  tremor;  and  when  the  vast 
any  of  the  previous  steps  from  which  they  surface  of  such  an  instrument  as  that  under 
are  derived.  consideration  is  borne  in  mind,  it  follows  as  a 

It  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  matter  of  course,  that  the  action  of  a  gale  of 
afford  were  we  to  enter  into  the  detail  neces-  wind  on  it  would  render  it  unsteady  were  it 
sary  for  the  comprehension  of  all  Lord  Rosse’s  erected  in  the  manner  employed  in  the  three- 
beautiful  and  delicate  processes,  by  which  he  foot  speculum. 

has  attained  the  grand  desideratum  in  the  Lord  Rosse,  therefore,  determined  to  con- 
manufacture  of  reflecting  telescopes  ;  to  such  fine  the  range  of  observation  to  the  vicinity 
perfection,  however,  has  he  brought  his  pol-  of  the  meridian.  There  the  stars  are  at  their 
ishing  machinery,  that  he  can  polish  a  six-  greatest  altitudes,  and  atmospheric  influences 
foot  speculum  in  the  small  space  of  six  affect  our  vision  of  them  least ;  their  places 
hours.  The  focal  length  of  a  three-foot  can  be  determined  with  most  accuracy,  and 
speculum  being  so  much  less  than  that  of  a  an  equatorial  movement,  so  essential  to  mi- 
six-foot,  Lord  Ros.se  was  enabled  to  test  the  crometer  measurements,  can  be  easily  ob- 
accuracy  of  the  parabolic  curve  by  the  fol-  tained. 

lowing  means  :  Above  the  speculum  were  a  His  first  step  was  to  build  two  enormous 
series  of  trap-doors,  which,  being  opened,  walls  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  castle,  and 
commanded  a  view  of  a  flag-staff  placed  on  about  three  hundred  yards  from  it.  These 
the  summit  of  a  tower  one  hundred  feet  high,  walls  are  constructed  of  limestone,  with  a 
Watch-dials,  with  their  faces  inverted,  were  very  solid  foundation  ;  they  are  seven  feet 
placed  on  the  flag-sUtff,  and  an  eye-piece  be-  thick  and  sixty-five  feet  high,  and  arecastel- 
ing  attached  at  the  proper  focal  distance,  the  lated  to  correspond  with  the  architecture  of 
observer  was  at  once  enabled  to  ascertain  the  the  castle.  > 

state  of  the  speculum.  The  six-foot  specu-  The  tube,  which  hangs  between  these 
lum  could  not  be  submitted  to  the  test,  but  walls,  is  constructed  of  memel  timber,  well 
it  was  ground  and  polished  so  truly  and  well,  seasoned,  and  bound  by  iron  girders,  of  great 
tluit  it  only  difl'ered  one  inch  from  its  focal  strength  and  thickness.  Its  length  is  fifty- 
length,  which  is  fifty-three  feet.  It  was  our  six  feet,  and  diameter  eight  feet  in  the  mid¬ 
good  fortune  to  see  one  of  these  gigantic  mir-  die,  but  tapering  to  seven  at  the  end — a 
rors  polished,  and  we  can  truly  say,  that  a  height  sufficient  to  allow  the  tallest  man  to 
more  gorgeously  resplendent  surface  cannot  walk  through  its  tunnel-like  proportions.  The 
be  conceived  than  the  face  of  the  speculum  tube  roposes  at  its  lower  end  upon  a  verj- 
presented  when  the  operation  was  completed,  massive  universal  joint  of  cast-iron,  resting 
It  was,  indeed,  “  a  broad  bright  eye,”  of  in-  on  a  pier  of  stonework  buried  in  the  ground, 
tense  lustre  and  brilliancy,  undimmed  by  any  in  order  to  insure  perfect  stability.  On  the 
flaw  or  scratch.  With  provident  wisdom,  universal  joint  is  firmly  bolted  a  cubical 
Lord  Ro.sse  cast  a  second  six-foot  speculum,  wooden  chamber,  about  eight  feet  wide,  in 
which  he  ground  and  polished  with  equal  which  the  speculum  is  placed  ;  and  this 
success,  and  thus  when  the  speculum  in  use  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  me- 
requires  to  be  repolished,  the  telescope  does  chanical  arrangements  of  the  whole  instru- 
not  stand  idle.  ment. 

The  construction  of  the  tube  and  the  con-  The  uniform  support  of  a  reflector  over  its 
trivances  for  suspending  and  working  it,  oc-  entire  extent,  is  a  point  of  the  last  impor- 
cupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  1844.  tance  to  its  optical  performance.  A  distor- 
And  here  again  we  have  numerous  evidences  tion  of  figure  by  flexure,  which  in  the  object- 
of  the  master-mind  of  the  noble  director  of  glass  of  a  refracting  telescope  would  produce 
these  most  interesting  works.  The  great  no  appreciably  injurious  effect,  would  be  ut- 
comparative  lightness  of  a  three-foot  specu-  terly  fatal  to  distinct  vision  in  a  reflecting 
lum  enables  it  to  be  mounted  equatorially :  one.  When  even  the  small  speculum  used  by 
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Sir  John  Herschel,  eighteen  inches  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  was  supported  by  three  points 
at  the  circumference,  the  image  of  every 
considerable  star  became  triangular,  throwing 
out  long  flaring  caustics  at  the  angles ;  and 
when  he  placed  the  speculum  on  a  flat  board, 
and  stretched  a  thin  packthread  verUcally 
down  the  middle  of  the  board,  so  as  to  bring 
the  weight  to  rest  on  this,  as  on  an  axis,  the 
images  of  the  stars  were  elongated  in  a  horizon¬ 
tal  direction  to  a  preposterous  extent,  and  all 
distinct  vision  completely  destroyed  by  the 
division  of  the  mirror  into  two  lobes.  But 
we  have  stranger  and  stronger  evidence  than 
this  of  the  extraordinaiy  sensitiveness  of  spe¬ 
culum  metal,  even  when  existing  in  ponderous 
masses,  like  the  six-foot  mirror,  which  is 
nearly  six  inches  thick,  and  weighs  six  tons ; 
for  the  mere  pressure  of  the  hand  at  the  back 
of  such  a  speculum  produces  flexure  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  image  of  a  sUir!  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  slightest  inequality  in  the 
supporting  apparatus  of  a  speculum  is  fatal 
to  its  correct  performance.  Sir  John  Her¬ 
schel,  who  gave  this  subject  great  attention 
'When  mounting  his  small  specula,  and  who 
tried  an  inflnity  of  experiments,  came  to  the 
conclu.'iion  that  his  mirrors  answered  better 
when  they  were  bedded  on  woollen  cloths ; 
for  he  considered  each  fibre  of  wool  as  a  del¬ 
icate  coiled  spring  of  almost  perfect  elasticity, 
and  that  no  artificial  arrangement  of  meUillic 
springs  could  attain  such  perfection.  But  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Rosse’s  heavy  reflector,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  employ  a  system  of 
levers  to  afford  it  an  equable  support.  The 
levers  present  a  combination  of  three  systems 
in  every  respect  similar.  Ejich  system  con¬ 
sists  of  one  triangle,  with  its  point  of  support 
directly  under  its  centre  of  gravity,  upon 
which  it  freely  oscillates.  Each  triangle  car¬ 
ries  at  it  its  angles  three  similar  points  of 
support  for  three  other  triangles,  and  they 
again  at  their  angles  carry  in  a  similar  way 
another  set  of  triangles.  As  there  are  three 
systems,  there  are,  therefore,  twenty-seven 
triangles,  each  of  which  carries  at  its  angles 
three  brass  balls ;  so  that  the  speculum  rolls 
freely  on  eighty-one  balls.  It  is  evident  that 
a  speculum  supported  in  this  manner  will  be 
practically  free  from  strain  while  in  a  horizon¬ 
tal  position,  provided  the  due  action  of  the 
levers  is  not  interfered  with  by  any  disturb¬ 
ing  force.  Indeed  it  will  be  very  much  in 
the  same  condition  as  if  it  were  floating  in  a 
vessel  of  mercury.  But  when  the  speculum 
ceases  to  be  horizontal,  new  forces  come  into 
play,  and  part  of  the  weight  must  then  be 
resisted  by  pressure  against  the  edge.  Four 
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very  strong  segments  of  cast-iron,  each  above 
one-eighth  of  the  circumference,  are  adjusted 
to  the  edge  by  screws,  the  segments  bearing 
upon  the  massive  castings  which  sustain  tb 
three  primary  supports  of  the  lever  appara¬ 
tus.  These  mechanical  arrangements  have 
answered  well,  and  the  mirror  has  given  a 
very  good  definition. 

When  not  in  use,  the  speculum  is  covered 
with  a  cap  of  wood,  coated  with  lime,  to  pre¬ 
vent  oxydation.  The  tube  carries,  near  its 
upper  extremity,  a  small  Newtonian  mirror, 
which  receives  the  reflection  of  the  object  from 
the  speculum.  The  suspension  of  the  huge 
telescope  is  eflTected  by  a  series  of  chains  pass¬ 
ing  over  pulleys,  and  terminating  in  counter¬ 
poise  weights.  The  weights  are  constrained 
to  descend  in  quadrants  of  circles  by  chain 
guys  attached  to  the  frame  which  bears  the 
declination  pulley.  The  mechanism  of  this 
portion  of  the  instrument  is  so  admirable 
that  the  gigantic  tube  is  moved  with  the 
greatest  facility,  and  is  perfectly  steady,  even 
in  a  violent  gale  of  wind.  The  meridian  mo¬ 
tion  is  regulated  by  a  cast-iron  arc  of  a  cir¬ 
cle,  about  eighty- five  feet  in  diameter.  The 
arc  is  composed  of  pieces  of  five  feet  long, 
each  adjusted  independently  in  the  meridian 
by  a  transit  instrument,  and  secured  to  mas¬ 
sive  stonework.  A  strong  bar,  provided  with 
friction  rollers,  is  connected  with  the  iron  arc. 
The  tube  is  attached  to  the  bar  by  wheel- 
work,  so  that  a  handle  near  the  eye- piece 
enables  the  observer  to  move  the  telescope 
on  either  side  of  the  meridian,  and  thus  ex¬ 
amine  any  object  before  it  passes  across  the 
meridian,  or  after  it  has  passed.  The  range 
is  half-an-hour  on  each  side  of  the  meridian 
for  a  star  at  the  equator,  and  Lord  Rosse  in¬ 
tends  constructing  a  clock  in  the  course  of 
this  winter  which  shall  move  the  instrument. 

The  machiner}’  rings  a  bell  when  the  tube 
arrives  on  the  meridian. 

The  western  wall  sup[)orts  the  stairs  and 
galleries  for  the  use  of  the  observers.  As 
high  as  42°  of  altitude,  the  telescope  is  com¬ 
manded  by  a  light,  prism-shaped  framework, 
which  slides  between  two  ladders  attached 
to  the  southern  faces  of  the  piers.  It  is  coun¬ 
terpoised,  and  may  be  raised  to  any  required 
position  by  a  windla-ss ;  the  upper  portion 
aflbrds  support  to  a  railway,  on  which  the 
observing  gallery  moves  about  twenty-four 
feet  east  and  west,  the  wheels  being  turned 
by  a  winch  within  reach  of  the  observer. 
Three  other  galleries,  rising  above  each  other, 
reach  to  within  5°  of  the  zenith.  They  are 
attached  to  the  summit  of  the  wall,  and  each 
is  carried  by  two  beams,  which  run  between 
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pairs  of  grooved  wheels.  Each  gallery  is 
capable  of  containing  twelve  persons  ;  but  the 
mechanism  is  so  simple  and  easy,  that,  even 
when  tlie  galleries  are  full,  one  man  can 
easily  work  them.  The  spectator,  standing 
in  the  highest  of  these  galleries,  when  it  is 
suspended  over  the  chasm,  sixty  feet  deep, 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  enormous 
size  of  the  apparatus  which  meets  his  eye.  The 
mighty  tube,  which  reposes  beneath  him  in 
its  cradle  of  massive  chains,  might  be  taken 
for  one  of  the  famous  round  towers,  which 
had  sunk  down  from  its  ancient  foundations. 
Some  idea  of  the  prodigious  mass  of  ma¬ 
chinery  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  it 
contains  more  than  one  hundred  and  6fiy 
tons  of  iron  castings,  which  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  executed  in  Lord  Rosse’s  workshops. 

AH  around  is  on  so  colossal  a  scale  that 
stranger  postilions  and  coachmen  may  be 
pardoned  for  having  on  several  occasions, 
when  driving  visitors  to  the  castle,  conducted 
their  horses  to  the  enormous  castellated  walls, 
mistaking  them  for  the  portals  to  the  castle 
itself. 

Within  a  short  and  convenient  distance  of 
(he  telescope  is  an  observatory,  with  a  re¬ 
volving  dome  roof,  containing  large  and  very 
superior  equatoreal  and  transit  instruments, 
which  have  also  been  constructed  by  Lord 
Rosse.  Independently  of  these,  the  obser¬ 
vatory  is  6tted  up  in  the  usual  manner,  with 
clocks,  and  nil  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
astronomical  purposes.  Attached  to  the  ob¬ 
servatory  are  rooms  appropriated  to  the 
workmen,  two  of  whom  are  always  on  duty 
to  guard  the  telescopes  from  injury. 

Close  to  this  building  stands  the  three-foot 
reflecting  telescope,  which,  as  we  have  stated, 
is  mounted  equatorially,  and  which,  before 
the  erection  of  the  leviathan  instrument,  was 
regarded  as  a  wonder  of  mechanical  ingenuity. 

Having  now  described  the  construction  of 
the  leviathan  telescope,  we  shall  next  proceed 
to  show  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used,  and 
then  endeavor  to  introduce  the  reader  to  a 
few  of  the  extraordinary  celestial  wonders 
which  it  reveals.  As  “  soon  as  the  evening 
shades  prevail,”  the  observatory  staff,  consist¬ 
ing  of  an  astronomer  and  four  men,  prepare 
the  instrument  for  observing.  The  eye¬ 
pieces,  and  micrometers  for  measuring  the 
stars  and  nebulae,  are  carefully  cleaned  and 
adjusted,  and  should  the  night  prove  propi¬ 
tious  for  observing,  the  telescope  is  at  once 
set  to  its  work.  And  this  is  the  highest  in 
the  whole  range  of  astronomical  observation. 
In  the  infancy  of  science,  when  astronomers 
for  want  of  instruments  only  saw  the  out¬ 


works,  as  it  were,  of  the  starry  firmament, 
the  invention  of  the  telescope  revealed  thou¬ 
sands  of  brilliant  orbs,  hitherto  unseen  be¬ 
cause  invisible.  As  this  invaluable  instru¬ 
ment  became  improved,  new  wonders  burst 
on  the  sight ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the 
Herschels  to  introduce  us  to  systems  in  su¬ 
blime  perspective,  vastly  separated  in  space, 
and  appjirently  unlimited  in  number  and  far 
beyond  the  region  of  the  so  called  fixed  stars. 
These  were  the  nebulae,  a  term  of  modem 
date,  for  the  word  nebulous  was  formerly  ap¬ 
plied  only  to  clusters  of  small  stars.  With 
the  aid  of  reflecting  telescopes,  the  two  Her¬ 
schels  examined  nearly  3000  nebulae  and 
clusters  of  stars,  an  elaborate  catalogue  of 
which  is  given  in  the  Philosophical  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Royal  Society.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  these  distinguished  astronomers 
were  the  first  to  make  us  aware  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  nebulae  ;  but  the  superior  power  of 
the  instruments  which  they  employed  enabled 
them  to  add  wonderfully  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  construction  of  the  heavens. 

Nebulae,  as  their  name  imporus,  are  dim 
and  misty-looking  objects,  but  powerful  teles¬ 
copes  resolve  several  of  them  into  stars  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  every  increase  of  te¬ 
lescopic  power  brings  fresh  and  unresolved 
nebulae  into  view.  These  facts,  combined 
with  the  circumstance  that  a  vast  number  of 
the  nebulae  catalogued  by  the  Herschels  are 
represented  as  a  mere  patch  of  milky-light, 
led  Lord  Rosse  to  determine  on  re- examining 
those  nebulae,  as  he  had  little  doubt  that  the 
superior  power  of  his  large  telescope  would 
resolve  many  which  were  irresolvable  by  the 
instruments  used  in  their  former  examination. 
And  here  we  may  with  propriety  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  relative  power  of  the 
telescopes  used  by  the  above  distinguished 
astronomers. 

The  extreme  stars  which  are  generally  vis¬ 
ible  to  the  naked  eye  are  those  which  are 
styled  the  sixth  magnitude ;  some  persons, 
however,  gifted  with  very  acute  vision,  may 
penetrate  into  space,  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  as  far  as  those  of  the  seventh.  If 
we  take  Sirius,  which  is  the  most  brilliant 
star  in  the  heavens,  and  adopt  magnitude  for 
distance,  it  follows,  according  to  the  above 
range  of  human  sight,  that  it  would  appear 
as  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude  were  it  re¬ 
moved  to  twelve  times  its  distance  from  us. 
If  the  same  star  were  removed  to  a  di>tance 
seventy-five  times  as  great,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  the  900th  order  of  distance,  it  would  be 
visible  in  the  twenty-foot  reflector  used  by 
the  Herschels  in  their  surveys  ;  but  by  Lord 
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Sir  John  Herschel,  eighteen  inches  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  was  supported  by  three  points 
at  the  circumference,  the  image  of  every 
considerable  star  became  triangular,  throwing 
out  long  daring  caustics  at  the  angles ;  and 
when  he  placed  the  speculum  on  a  dat  board, 
and  stretched  a  thin  packthread  vertically 
down  the  middle  of  the  board,  so  as  to  bring 
the  weight  to  rest  on  this,  as  on  an  axis,  the 
images  of  the  stars  were  elongated  in  a  horizon¬ 
tal  direction  to  a  preposterous  extent,  and  all 
distinct  vision  completely  destroyed  by  the 
division  of  the  mirror  into  two  lobes.  But 
we  have  stranger  and  stronger  evidence  than 
this  of  the  extraordinaiy  sensitiveness  of  spe¬ 
culum  metal,  even  when  existing  in  ponderous 
masses,  like  the  six-foot  mirror,  which  is 
nearly  six  inches  thick,  and  weighs  six  tons ; 
for  the  mere  pressure  of  the  hand  at  the  back 
of  such  a  speculum  produces  dexure  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  image  of  a  star!  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  slightest  inequality  in  the 
supporting  apparatus  of  a  speculum  is  fatal 
to  its  correct  performance.  Sir  John  Her¬ 
schel,  who  gave  this  subject  great  attention 
"when  mounting  his  small  specula,  and  who 
tried  an  inBnity  of  experiments,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  mirrors  answered  better 
when  they  were  bedded  on  woollen  cloths  ; 
for  he  considered  each  dbre  of  wool  as  a  del¬ 
icate  coiled  spring  of  almost  perfect  elasticity, 
and  that  no  ariidcial  arrangement  of  meUiHic 
springs  could  attain  such  perfection.  But  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Rosse’s  heavy  redector,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  employ  a  system  of 
levers  to  afford  it  an  equable  support.  The 
levers  present  a  combination  of  three  systems 
in  every  respect  similar.  Eiich  system  con¬ 
sists  of  one  triangle,  with  its  point  of  support 
directly  under  its  centre  of  gravity,  upon 
which  it  freely  oscillates.  Each  triangle  car¬ 
ries  at  it  its  angles  three  similar  points  of 
support  for  three  other  triangles,  and  they 
again  at  their  angles  carry  in  a  similar  way 
another  set  of  triangles.  As  there  are  three 
systems,  there  are,  therefore,  twenty-seven 
triangles,  each  of  which  carries  at  its  angles 
three  brass  balls;  so  that  the  speculum  rolls 
freely  on  eighty-one  balls.  It  is  evident  that 
a  speculum  supported  in  this  manner  will  be 
practically  free  from  strain  while  in  a  horizon¬ 
tal  position,  provided  the  due  action  of  the 
levers  is  not  interfered  with  by  any  disturb¬ 
ing  force.  Indeed  it  will  be  very  much  in 
the  same  condition  as  if  it  were  doating  in  a 
vessel  of  mercury.  But  when  the  speculum 
ceases  to  be  horizontal,  new  forces  come  into 
play,  and  part  of  the  weight  must  then  be 
resisted  by  pressure  against  the  edge.  Four 


very  strong  segments  of  cast-iron,  each  above 
one-eighth  of  the  circumference,  are  adjusted 
to  the  edge  by  screws,  the  segments  bearing 
upon  the  massive  castings  which  sustain  tb 
three  primary  supports  of  the  lever  appara¬ 
tus.  These  mechanical  arrangements  have 
answered  well,  and  the  mirror  has  given  a 
very  good  dednition. 

When  not  in  use,  the  speculum  is  covered 
with  a  cap  of  wood,  coated  with  lime,  to  pre¬ 
vent  oxydation.  Tlie  tube  carries,  near  its 
upper  extremity,  a  small  Newtonian  mirror, 
which  receives  the  redcction  of  the  object  from 
the  speculum.  The  suspension  of  the  huge 
telescope  is  effected  by  a  series  of  chains  pass¬ 
ing  over  pulleys,  and  terminating  in  counter¬ 
poise  weights.  The  weights  are  constrained 
to  descend  in  quadrants  of  circles  by  chain 
guys  attached  to  the  frame  which  bears  the 
declination  pulley.  The  mechanism  of  this 
portion  of  the  instrument  is  so  admirable 
that  the  gigantic  lube  is  moved  with  the 
greatest  facility,  and  is  perfectly  steady,  even 
in  a  violent  gale  of  wind.  The  meridian  mo¬ 
tion  is  regulated  by  a  cast-iron  arc  of  a  cir¬ 
cle,  about  eighty-five  feet  in  diameter.  The 
arc  is  composed  of  pieces  of  five  feet  long, 
each  adjusted  independently  in  the  meridian 
by  a  transit  instrument,  and  secured  to  mas¬ 
sive  stonework.  A  strong  bar,  provided  with 
friction  rollers,  is  connected  with  the  iron  arc. 
The  tube  is  attached  to  the  bar  by  wheel- 
work,  so  that  a  handle  near  the  eye-piece 
enables  the  observer  to  move  the  telescope 
on  either  side  of  the  meridian,  and  thus  ex¬ 
amine  any  object  before  it  passes  across  the 
meridian,  or  after  it  has  passed.  The  range 
is  half-an-hour  on  each  side  of  the  meridian 
for  a  star  at  the  equator,  and  Lord  Rosse  in¬ 
tends  constructing  a  clock  in  the  course  of 
this  winter  which  shall  move  the  instrument. 

The  machinery  rings  a  bell  when  the  tube 
arrives  on  the  meridian. 

The  western  wall  supports  the  stairs  and 
galleries  for  the  use  of  the  observers.  As 
high  as  42°  of  altitude,  the  telescope  is  com¬ 
manded  by  a  light,  prism-shaped  framework, 
which  slides  between  two  ladders  attached 
to  the  southern  faces  of  the  piers.  It  is  coun¬ 
terpoised,  and  may  be  raised  to  any  required 
position  by  a  windlass ;  the  upper  portion 
atibrds  support  to  a  railway,  on  which  the 
observing  gallery  moves  about  twenty-four 
feet  east  and  west,  the  wheels  being  turned 
by  a  winch  within  reach  of  the  observer. 
Three  other  galleries,  rising  above  each  other, 
reach  to  within  5°  of  the  zenith.  They  are 
attached  to  the  summit  of  the  wall,  and  each 
is  carried  by  two  beams,  which  run  between 
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pairs  of  grooved  wheels.  Each  gallery  is 
capable  of  contdning  twelve  persons  ;  but  the 
mechanism  is  so  simple  and  easy,  that,  even 
when  the  galleries  are  full,  one  man  can 
easily  work  them.  The  spectator,  standing 
in  the  highest  of  these  galleries,  when  it  is 
suspended  over  the  chasm,  sixty  feet  deep, 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  enormous 
size  of  the  apparatus  which  meets  his  eye.  The 
mighty  tube,  which  reposes  beneath  him  in 
its  cradle  of  massive  chains,  might  be  taken 
for  one  of  the  famous  round  towers,  which 
had  sunk  down  from  its  ancient  foundations. 
Some  idea  of  the  prodigious  mass  of  ma¬ 
chinery  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  it 
contains  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  of  iron  castings,  which  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  executed  in  Lord  Ilosse’s  workshops. 

All  around  is  on  so  colossal  a  scale  that 
stranger  postilions  and  coachmen  may  be 
pardoned  for  having  on  several  occasions, 
when  driving  visitors  to  the  castle,  conducted 
their  horses  to  the  enormous  castellated  walls, 
mistaking  them  for  the  portals  to  the  castle 
itself. 

Within  a  short  and  convenient  distance  of 
the  telescope  is  an  observatory,  with  a  re¬ 
volving  dome  roof,  contiiining  large  and  very 
superior  equatoreal  and  transit  instruments, 
which  have  also  been  constructed  by  Lord 
Ros.se.  Independently  of  these,  the  obser¬ 
vatory  is  fitted  up  in  the  usual  manner,  with 
clocks,  and  nil  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
astronomical  purposes.  Attached  to  the  ob¬ 
servatory  are  rooms  appropriated  to  the 
workmen,  two  of  whom  are  always  on  duty 
to  guard  the  telescopes  from  injury. 

Close  to  this  building  stands  the  three-foot 
reflecting  telescope,  which,  as  we  have  stated, 
is  mounted  equatorially,  and  which,  before 
the  erection  ot  the  leviathan  instrument,  was 
regarded  as  a  wonder  of  mechanical  ingenuity. 

Having  now  described  the  construction  of 
the  leviathan  telescope,  we  shall  next  proceed 
to  show  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used,  and 
then  endeavor  to  introduce  the  reader  to  a 
few  of  the  extraordinary  celestial  wonders 
which  it  reveals.  As  “soon  as  the  evening 
shades  prevail,”  the  observatory  staff,  consist¬ 
ing  of  an  astronomer  and  four  men,  prepare 
the  instrument  for  observing.  The  eye¬ 
pieces,  and  micrometers  for  measuring  the 
stars  and  nebulae,  are  carefully  cleaned  and 
adjusted,  and  should  the  night  prove  propi¬ 
tious  for  observing,  the  telescope  is  at  once 
set  to  its  work.  And  this  is  the  highest  in 
the  whole  range  of  astronomical  observation. 
In  the  infancy  of  science,  when  astronomers 
for  want  of  instruments  only  saw  the  out¬ 


works,  as  it  were,  of  the  starry  firmament, 
the  invention  of  the  telescope  revealed  thou¬ 
sands  of  brilliant  orbs,  hitherto  unseen  be¬ 
cause  invisible.  As  this  invaluable  instru¬ 
ment  became  improved,  new  wonders  burst 
on  the  sight ;  and  it  was  reserved  fur  the 
Herschels  to  introduce  us  to  systems  in  su¬ 
blime  perspective,  vastly  separated  in  space, 
and  apparently  unlimited  in  number  and  far 
beyond  the  region  of  the  so  called  fixed  sUirs. 
These  were  the  nebulae,  a  term  of  modem 
date,  for  the  word  nebulous  was  formerly  ap¬ 
plied  only  to  clusters  of  small  sUirs.  With 
the  aid  of  reflecting  telescopes,  the  two  Her- 
schels  examined  nearly  .‘tOOO  nebulae  and 
clusters  of  stars,  an  elaborate  catalogue  of 
which  is  given  in  the  PhiUaophical  Transac- 
liuM  of  the  Royal  Society.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  these  distinguished  astronomers 
were  the  first  to  make  us  aware  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  nebulae  ;  but  the  superior  power  of 
the  instruments  which  they  employed  enabled 
them  to  add  wonderfully  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  construction  of  the  hejivens. 

Nebulae,  as  their  name  imports,  are  dim 
and  misty-looking  objects,  but  powerful  teles¬ 
copes  resolve  several  of  them  into  stars 
while,  at  the  same  time,  every  increase  of  te¬ 
lescopic  power  brings  fresh  and  unresolved 
nebulae  into  view.  These  facts,  combined 
with  the  circumstance  that  a  vast  number  of 
the  nebulae  catalogued  by  the  Herschel.s  are 
represented  as  a  mere  patch  of  milky -light, 
led  Lord  Rosse  to  determine  on  re-examining 
those  nebulae,  as  he  had  little  doubt  lliat  the 
superior  power  of  his  large  telescope  would 
resolve  many  which  were  irresolvable  by  the 
instruments  used  in  their  former  examination. 
And  here  we  may  with  propriety  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  relative  power  of  the 
telescopes  used  by  the  above  distinguished 
astronomers. 

The  extreme  stars  which  are  generally  vis¬ 
ible  to  the  naked  eye  are  those  which  are 
styled  the  sixth  magnitude  ;  some  persons, 
however,  gifted  with  very  acute  vision,  may 
penetrate  into  space,  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  as  far  as  those  of  the  seventh.  If 
we  take  Sirius,  which  is  the  most  brilliant 
star  in  the  heavens,  and  adopt  magnitude  for 
distance,  it  follows,  according  to  the  above 
range  of  human  sight,  that  it  would  appear 
as  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude  were  it  re¬ 
moved  to  twelve  times  its  distance  from  us. 
If  the  same  star  were  removed  to  a  distance 
seventy-five  times  as  great,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  the  900th  order  of  distance,  it  would  be 
visible  in  the  twenty-foot  reflector  used  by 
the  Herschels  in  their  surveys  ;  but  by  Lord 
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Rosse’s  telescope  we  should  still  see  it  if  it 
were  removed  to  the  34.36th  order  of  distan¬ 
ces.  In  other  words,  it  reveals  celestial  ob¬ 
jects  at  such  bewildering  and  inconceivable 
distances,  that  light  would  be  nearly  20,000 
years  traveling  from  them  to  the  earth, 
though  constantly  speeding  at  the  known 
rate  of  192,000  miles  in  a  second  of  time. 
We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to 
quote  Sir  John  Herschel’s  opinion  of  Lord 
Rosse’s  leviathan  telescope,  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  that  nobleman  reading  a  paper  on 
the  nebula  numbered  25  in  Herschel’s  cata¬ 
logue. 

Sir  John  Herscliel  declared  that  he  could  not 
explain  to  the  section  the  strong  feelings  and 
emotion  with  which  he  saw  this  old  and  familiar 
acquaintance  in  the  very  new  dress  in  which  the 
more  powerful  instrument  of  Lord  Rosse  present¬ 
ed  it.  He  then  sketched  on  a  piece  of  paper  the 
appearance  under  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  it,  which  was  a  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a 
ring-shaped  nebulous  light,  with  a  nebulous  curve 
stretching  from  one  part  of  the  ring  to  nearly  the 
opposite.  This  had  very  strongly  suggested  to 
his  mind  what  our  system  of  stars,  surrounded  by 
the  milky  way  dividing  into  its  two  great  branches, 
would  appear  if  seen  from  a  sulhcient  distance. 
But  now  this  nebula  is  shown  in  such  a  way  as 
greatly  to  imxlify,  if  not  totally  to  change,  fonner 
opinions.  In  the  first  place,  under  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  more  powerful  instrument,  the  nucleus 
became  di->tinctly  resolved  into  its  constituent 
stars,  which  his  telescope  is  not  powerful  enough 
to  accomplish ;  and  it  now  turned  out  that  the 
appearance  which  he  had  taken  for  a  second 
branch  of  the  ring,  was  a  nebulous  otTshool 
stretching  from  the  principal  nebula,  and  connect¬ 
ing  it  with  a  neighboring  much  smaller  one. 
This  was  to  him  quite  a  new  feature  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  nebulsB.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
nebula  as  now  presented  strongly  sugges»e<l  tbe 
leading  features  of  the  shell  of  a  snail  rather  than 
a  ring.  He  felt  a  delight  he  could  not  express 
when  he  contemplated  the  achievements  likely  to 
be  performed  by  this  splendid  telescope ;  and  he 
hau  no  doubt  that,  by  opening  up  new  scenes  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  creation,  it  would  lend  to  ele¬ 
vate  and  ennoble  our  conceptions  of  the  great  and 
beneficent  Architect;  the  raising  of  our  thoughts 
to  whom  should  be  the  aim  of  all  our  researches, 
as  tiie  advancing  our  knowledge  of  Him,  and  the 
grateful  tracings  of  the  benefits  and  blessings 
with  which  He  had  surrounded  us,  was  the  noblest 
aim  of  all  that  deserved  tlie  name  of  science. 

The  prophetic  language  of  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  has  been  in  a  great  measure  realized. 
The  profundities  of  space  hitherto  wholly 
inaccessible  have  been  sounded,  and  not 
only  have  many  nebulae  been  resolved,  but 
such  peculiarities  of  structure  have  been  ob¬ 
served  as,  in  Lord  Rosse’s  words,  “  seem 


even  to  indicate  the  presence  of  dynamical 
laws,  which  we  may,  perhaps,  fancy  to  be 
almost  within  our  grasp.” 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  curb  the  pen 
into  sobriety  of  expression  when  dwelling  on 
the  aspect  of  some  of  these  marvellous  ob¬ 
jects.  Our  first  view  through  the  mighty 
tube  was  at  one  of  the  most  brilliant  nebulae, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Dumb  bell.  Never 
shall  we  forget  the  breathless  interest  with 
which  we  entered  the  lofty  gallery  and  took 
our  stand  before  the  object- ghiss.  The  field 
of  vision  was  sown  with  myriads  of  stars,  but 
as  we  gazed  there  came  a  dawn  of  stronger 
light,  which  incresised  in  brilliancy  as  the 
nebula  rose  to  view,  and  when  it  occupied 
the  field,  the  spectacle  which  it  presented 
was  gorgeous  in  the  extreme.  The  second 
nebula  which  we  had  the  gratification  of 
seeing  was  that  of  Orion.  This  nebula  is 
peculiarly  interesting  to  astronomers,  and  to 
philosophers  generally,  in  its  relation  to  Sir 
William  Herschel’s  nebular  theory.  That 
distinguished  observer,  from  certain  peculi¬ 
arities  which  he  detected  in  some  of  the  un¬ 
resolved  nebulae,  was  induced  to  imagine 
that  “  many  of  the  milky  spots  were  not  re¬ 
mote  galaxies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  accumu¬ 
lations  of  a  shining  fluid  akin  to  the  cometic, 
and  probiibly  located  at  no  great  remoteness, 
amid  the  interstellar  intervals  of  our  heavens.” 

In  some  instances  the  shining  matter  was 
chaotic,  and  presented  no  definite  structure  ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  other  m:usses  there  seem¬ 
ed  a  gradual  alteration  of  this  amorphous 
form,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  nuclei  might  be  detected,  around 
which  the  matter  appeared  gathering. 

The  nebula  of  Orion  was  regarded  as  a 
test  in  some  degree  of  Herschel’s  liypothesLs, 
and  to  that  remarkable  object  the  large  tel¬ 
escope  was  early  directed. 

The  night  on  which  it  was  first  observed 
was  far  from  favorable ;  and  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  use  more  than  half  the  mag¬ 
nifying  power  which  the  speculum  lx*ars ; 
yet,  even  under  these  disadvantages,  it  was 
plainly  seen  that  all  alrout  the  trapezium  was 
a  mass  of  stars ;  that  the  rest  of  the  nebula 
also  abounded  with  stars,  and  that  it  exhib¬ 
ited  the  characteristics  of  rcsolvability  strong¬ 
ly  marked. 

Subsequent  observations,  under  more  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  have  confirmed  in  all  re¬ 
spects  this  first  impression.  The  extraordi¬ 
nary  object — “  the  glory  and  wonder  of  the 
starry  universe,”  as  it  has  been  styled,  has 
been  distinctly  resolved  ;  and  what  was 
thought  to  be  a  mottled  region,  turns  out  to 
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be  a  blaze  of  stars.  Viewing  all  this  glory 
during  the  silent  night-watches,  the  words  of 
holy  writ  came  strongly  to  mind, — "  Gird  up 
thy  loins  now  like  a  man :  I  will  demand  of 
thee,  and  declare  thou  unto  me.  Hast  thou 
an  arm  like  God  ?  or  canst  thou  thunder 
with  a  voice  like  Him  ?  Canst  thou  bind  the 
sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,,  or  loose  the 
bands  of  Orion  ?  Canst  thou  bring  forth 
Mazzaroth  in  his  season  ?  or  canst  thou  guide 
Arcturus,  with  his  sons  ?” 

The  number  and  variety  of  nebul®  is 
astounding.  The  firmament  literally  swarms 
with  them.  Those  denominated  spirals  are 
amon^  Mie  most  remarkable, — sending  out 
their  Tong  streamers  of  stars  from  a  brilliant 
centre.  They  vary  in  extent,  aspect,  bright¬ 
ness,  and  resolvability ;  but  a  certain  degree 
of  sphericity  is  indicated  by  their  being  gene¬ 
rally  brightest  towards  the  middle.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  class  nebulae  into — 1.  Clus¬ 
ters,  where  all  the  sUrs  are  readily  distin¬ 
guishable.  2.  Resolvable  nebulae,  or  such 
as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  consist  of 
stars.  3.  Nebula,  properly  so  called,  which 
no  telescopic  power  can  resolve.  4.  Plane¬ 
tary  nebulae,  pf>ssessing  circular  or  slightly 
oval  discs.  5.  Stellar  nebulae,  approaching 
to  the  appearance  of  stars  ;  and  0.  Nebulous  i 
stars,  or  nebulae  connected  with  very  small 
stars  which  might  be  classed  together. 
These  may  be  subdivided  into  annular,  spiral, 
knotted,  and  other  forms.  Lord  Ross«!  is  in 
the  habit  of  calling  all  nebulae  spirals  in 
which  he  detects  a  curvilinear  arrangement 
not  consisting  of  regular  re-entering  curves. 
He  has  discovered  several  of  these  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year.  The  sketching  of 
nebula;  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  and  diffi¬ 
cult  operation.  For  when  the  nebula  is 
faint,  the  feeblest  amount  of  lamp  light  must 
be  employed  to  depict  the  object ;  and  even 
this  light  unfits  the  eye  of  the  observer  fur 
deep  and  steady  vision. 

The  reader  will  now  understand  why  Lord 
Rosse  has  s«dected  the  nebula*  for  the  nightly 
la-k-work  of  his  unparalleled  instrument.* 
They  carry  the  mind  into  the  highe.st  region 
of  astronomy  ;  and  though  to  grasp  by  men¬ 
tal  efforts  the  magnificent  unity  of  that  won- 
dnnis  system  of  worlds,  of  which  our  own 
globe  is  but  as  a  molecule,  is  not  given  to 
man,  yet  it  maj’  be  ours  to  soar  with  steadier 
wing,  and  more  sustained  energy,  far  beyond 
the  flights  of  our  forefathers.  The  noble 


*  The  results  of  the  examination  of  several 
nebulc  liave  lately  been  oommunioatud  tothe  Royal 
Society  by  Lord  Roeee. 


astronomer  of  Parsonstown  is  indeed  a  true 
type  of  Thomson’s  Philosopher : — 

■Not  to  this  evanescent  speck  of  earth 
Poorly  confined — the  radiant  tracks  on  high 
Arc  his  exalted  range ;  intent  to  g-aze 
Creation  through,  and  from  that  full  complex 
Of  never-ending  wonders  to  conceive 
f)f  the  Sole  Beisr  right. 

We  shall  conclude  this  branch  of  our  sub¬ 
ject  bv  quoting  Sir  John  Herschel’s  words 
respecting  nebul®  and  the  nebular  theory : — 

The  nebulae  furnish  in  every  pf)int  of  view  an 
inexhaustible  field  of  speculation  and  conjecture. 
That  by  f.ir  the  larger  share  of  them  consists  of 
stars,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  and  in  the  inter¬ 
minable  range  of  system  upon  system,  and  firma¬ 
ment  upon  firmament,  which  we  thus  catch  a 
glimpse  of,  the  imagination  i.s  bewildered  and 
lost.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  true,  as,  to  say 
the  least,  it  seems  extremely  probable,  that  a  pboe- 
phorescent  or  self-luminous  matter  also  exists, 
disseminated  tbroueb  extensive  regions  of  space 
in  the  manner  of  a  cloud  or  fog,  now*  assuming 
capricious  shapes,  like  actual  clouds  drift(*d  by  the 
wind,  and  now  concentrating  itself,  like  a  coinetic 
appearance,  around  particular  stars;  what,  we 
naturally  a>k,  is  the  nature  and  dcstinalion  of  this 
nebulous  matter  ?  Is  it  ab-srrhed  by  the  stars  in 
whose  neighborhood  it  is  found,  to  furtiish  by  its 
condensation  their  supply  of  light  and  heat  ?  or 
is  it  progn'ssively  concentrating  itself  by  the 
effect  of  its  own  gravity  into  masses,  and  so  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation  of  new  sidereal  systems,  or  of 
insulated  stars  ?  it  is  easier  to  pro|)Ound  such 
questi(Mis  than  to  offer  any  probable  reply  to  them. 
Meanwhile  appeal  to  fact,  by  the  metlmd  of  con¬ 
stant  and  diligent  oliservatiun,  is  open  to  us,  and 
as  the  double  stars  have  yield’d  to  this  kind  of 
questioning,  and  disclosed  a  series  of  relations  of 
the  mo-.t  intelligible  and  interesting  description, 
we  may  rea.sonably  hope  that  the  assiduous  study 
of  nebula;  will,  ere  long,  lead  to  siune  clearer  un- 
derstaiwling  of  (heir  intimate  nature. 

Such  are  those  objects  which  we,  with  our 
finite  senses,  have  termed  nebulae.  It  may 
be  the  good  fortune  of  future  astronomers  to 
fatbuni  the  mysterious  nature  of  these  bodies ; 
but  should  they  fail  in  this  high  ta.sk,  we 
shall  not  err  in  ascribing  to  their  laws  of 
matter  and  motion  the  same  almighty  wisdom 
which  we  find  pervading  everything  created 
by  Jehovah,  and  with  which  we  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  become  acquainted. 

And  canst  thou  think,  poor  worm  !  the'e  orbs  of 
light. 

In  size  immense,  in  number  infinite. 

Were  made  for  tliee  alone  ? 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  bow 
far  into  the  depths  of  space  the  march  of 
science  may  le^  os.  As  with  the  micro- 
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scope,  so  with  the  telescope,  every  improve¬ 
ment  in  those  instruments  which  increases 
their  maj^ifying  power,  or  renders  tlnir 
lenses  or  mirroi's  more  transparent,  or  more 
reflective,  introduces  us  to  new  creations; 
and  it  appears  probable  that  it  is  only  the 
excessive  remoteness  of  certain  celestial 
bodies,  and  the  want  of  penetrating  power 
possessed  by  our  telescopes,  that  cause  them 
to  appear  to  us  as  mere  glimmers  of  light. 

Sir  William  Herschel,  as  the  inscription  on 
his  monument  at  Upton  finely  says,  “  broke 
through  the  inclosures  of  the  heavens  and 
although  he  retreated  when  he  found  himself 
among  depths  whose  light  could  not  have 
reached  him  in  much  less  than  four  thou¬ 
sand  years,  yet  his  successors,  armed  with 
keener  and  more  space- penetrating  vision, 
may  advance  beyond  former  bounds,  and  in¬ 
form  us  of  varieties  of  splendor  of  which  we 
have  no  comprehension. 

Descending  through  the  strata  of  celestial 
space,  we  come  to  what  we  call  the  fixed 
stars,  but  which  doubtless  only  seem  un¬ 
changeable  in  their  position  on  account  of  our 
limited  vision.  Those  eyes  of  Piovidence, 
as  they  were  entitled  by  ancient  a.stronomers, 
are  gloiious  objects  to  view  through  the  large 
telescope.  Their  brilliancy  and  infinite  num¬ 
ber  startle  and  bewilder  the  beholder.  Some 
notion  may  be  gathered  of  their  multitude, 
from  the  fact,  that  Lord  Rosse’s  huge  cyclo- 
plan  orb  renders  stars  of  the  201tSih  order 
of  distances  visible.  As  with  the  nebulm,  so 
with  the  fixed  stars,  mile-measures  utterly 
fail  to  convey  anything  like  a  just  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  tile  remoteness  of  these  objects. 
The  star  Cl  Ci/gni,  which  is  one  of  the  near¬ 
est  to  us,  has  been  computed  to  be  62,481,- 
500,000,000  miles  from  the  earth.  Such 
distances  as  this  place  these  orbs  utterly  be¬ 
yond  our  ken  ;  but  they  are  not  without 
their  use  to  us  ;  they  have  been  well  described 
as  the  landmarks  of  the  universe,  for  amidst 
the  endless  and  complicated  fluctuations  of 
our  system,  they  seem  placed  by  an  Al¬ 
mighty  and  All-wise  hand  as  guides  and  re¬ 
cords  to  erring  man. 

It  is,  however,  after  all,  when  we  enter 
upon  the  comparatively  proximate  region  of 
the  planets,  that  the  great  and  searching 
power  of  Lord  Rossc’s  large  instrument  be¬ 
comes  fully  apparent  to  us.  Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  risk  of  being  suspected 
of  exaggeration,  writing  of  the  moon  as  it 
appears  in  a  favorable  condition  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  when  viewed  by  the  above  teles¬ 
cope.  Saturn  is  another  extraordinary  ob¬ 
ject.  The  two  rings  are  seen  with  amazing 


distinctness,  and  the  satellites  themselves  are 
orbs  of  great  glory  and  brilliancy.  How 
different  are  all  these  revelations  to  those 
enjoyed  by  our  astronomical  forefathers ! 
Such  was  the  imperfection  of  early  instru¬ 
ments,  that  Saturn,  from  the  date  wliich  we 
attach  to  the  creation,  made  190  revolutions 
before  the  beautiful  appendage  of  his  rings 
became  revealed  to  the  eye  of  man.  And 
when  Galileo  discovered  that  the  figure  of 
the  planet  was  not  round  but  oblong,  his 
telescope  was  so  weak  that  he  could  not  dis¬ 
criminate  the  rings ;  and  subsequent  ob¬ 
servers  stated,  that  when  Saturn  “  was  be¬ 
held  with  some  great  telescope,  he  was  seen 
with  anses  or  arms  fastened  to  the  two  sides 
of  his  disque.” 

But  while  it  is  a  subject  of  congratulation 
that  science  has  so  greatly  increased  the  pow¬ 
er  of  astronomical  instruments,  and  particu- 
lary  that  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  this  gauger  of  the 
heavens,  with  all  its  original  imperfections, 
did  good  service  to  astronomy .  Among  the 
scientific  treasures  possessed  by  the  Royal 
Society,  tliere  is  none  more  highly  valued 
than  a  small  pasteboard  tube  nine  inches  long, 
fitted  with  a  speculum  two  inches  and  three 
tenths  in  diameter.  Nor  will  the  lover  of 
science  continue  to  feel  surprise  when  he 
luitrns  that  this  is  the  original  reflecting  tel¬ 
escope,  and  that  it  was  invented  and  con¬ 
structed  by  the  immortal  Newton  in  1671. 
insignificunt  as  this  humble  in.>trument  ap¬ 
pears  when  contrasted  with  Lord  Rosse’s 
leviathan,  yet  we  find  its  illustrious  maker 
stating  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  dated 
March  10,1671 — “With  the  telescope  which 
1  made,  I  have  sometimes  seen  remote  ob¬ 
jects,  and  particulary  the  moon,  tery  distinct.” 

We  cannot  conclude  this  imperfect  sketch 
of  the  wonders  at  Parsonstown,  without  ad¬ 
verting  to  the  zeal  manifested  by  Lord  Rosse 
in  the  cjiuse  of  science.  Not  satisfied  by  the 
triumphant  feat  of  having  constructed  the 
largest  telescope  in  the  world,  his  nights  are 
spent  in  his  observatory,  from  whence  he  is 
summoned  when  any  novel  object  is  revealed 
to  the  working  observers. 

But  these  night-watches,  though  harrass- 
ing  and  laborious,  do  not  damp  his  lordship’s 
ardor,  nor  materially  interfere  with  his  day 
studies.  Experiments  of  the  most  cosily  and 
delicate  nature  are  consUintly  made ;  and 
those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  had  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  an  introduction  to  the  laboratory  at 
Parsonstown  Castle,  will  not  easily  forget  the 
astonishing  manipulatory  skill  of  its  noble 
proprietor. 
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BY  MARY  RC88ELL  IfITFORD. 


Two  summers  ago  I  spent  a  few  pleasant 
weeks  among  some  of  the  loveliest  scenery 
of  our  great  river.  The  banks  of  the  Thames, 
always  beautiful,  are  nowhere  more  d«*light- 
ful  than  in  the  neigh borhofid  of  Maidenhead 
—one  side  ramparted  by  the  high,  abrupt, 
chalky  cliffs  of  Buckinghamshire ;  the  other 
t*dging  gently  away  into  our  rich  Berkshire 
meadows,  checkered  with  villages,  villas,  and 
woods. 

My  own  temporary  home  was  one  of  singu¬ 
lar  beauty — a  snug  cottage  at  Taplow,  l<x>k- 
ing  over  a  garden  full  of  honeysucles,  lilies, 
and  n^ses,  to  a  miniature  terrace,  whose  steps 
led  down  into  the  water,  or  rather  into  our 
little  boat ;  the  fine  old  bridge  at  Maidenhead 
just  below  us;  the  miignificent  woods  of 
Cliefden,  crowned  with  the  lordly  mansion 
( now,  alas !  a  second  time  burnt  down),  ris¬ 
ing  high  above ;  and  the  broad  majestic  river, 
fringetl  with  willow  and  alder,  gay  with  an 
ever-changing  variety — the  trim  pleasure- 
yacht,  the  basy  bai^e,  or  the  punt  of  the 
solitary  angler,  gliding  by  placidly  and  slow¬ 
ly,  the  very  image  of  calm  and  conscious 
power.  No  pleasanter  residence,  through 
the  sultry  months  of  July  and  August,  than 
the  Bridge  cottage  at  Taplow. 

Besides  the  natural  advantages  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  we  were  within  reach  of  many  interest¬ 
ing  places,  of  which  we,  as  strangers,  con¬ 
trived — as  strangers  usually  do — to  see  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  actuid  residents. 

A  six-mile  drive  took  us  to  the  lordly 
towers  of  Windsor — the  most  queenly  of  our 
palaces — with  the  adjuncts  that  so  well  be¬ 
come  the  royal  residence,  St.  George’s 
Chapel  and  Eton  College,  fitting  shrines  of 
learning  and  devotion !  Windsor  was  full  of 
charm.  The  ghostly  shadow  of  a  tree,  that 
is,  or  passes  for  Heme’s  oak — for  the  very 
man  of  whom  we  inquired  our  way  maintained 
that  the  tree  was  apocryphal,  although  in 
such  cases  1  hold  it  wisest  and  plea.santest 
to  believe — the  very  old  town  itself,  with  the 
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localities  immortalized  by  Sir  John  and  Sir 
Hugh,  Dame  Quickly,  and  Justice  Shallow, 
and  all  the  company  of  the  Merry  Wives,  had 
to  me  an  unfailing  attraction.  To  Windsor 
we  drove  again  and  again,  until  the  pony 
spontaneously  turned  his  head  Wind.sorward. 

Then  we  reviewed  the  haunts  of  Gray, 
the  house  at  Stoke  Pogis,  and  the  church¬ 
yard  where  he  is  buried,  and  which  contains 
the  touching  epitaph  wherein  the  pious  son 
commemorates  “  the  careful  mother  of  many 
children,  one  of  whom  only  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  8ur\  ive  her.”  To  that  spot  we  drove 
one  bright  summer  day,  and  we  were  not  the 
only  visitants.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  one 
admirer  seated  under  a  tree,  sketching  the 
church,  and  another  party,  escorted  by  the 
clergyman,  walking  reverently  through  it. 
Stoke  Pogis,  howAer,  is  not  without  its  ri¬ 
vals  ;  and  we  also  visited  the  old  church  at 
Upton,  whose  ivy-mantled  tower  claims  to 
be  the  veritable  tower  of  the  “  Elegy.”  A 
very  curious  scene  did  that  old  church  exhibt 
— that  of  an  edifice  not  yet  decayed,  but 
abandoned  to  decay ;  an  incipient  ruin,  such 
as  probiibly  might  have  been  paralleled  in 
the  monasteries  of  England  after  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  or  in  the  churches  of  France  after 
the  first  Revolution.  The  walls  were  still 
standing,  still  full  of  monuments  and  monu- 
menUil  inscriptums ;  in  some  the  gilding  wjis 
yet  fresh,  and  one  tablet  especially  had  been 
placed  there  very  recently,  commemorating 
the  talents  and  virtues  of  the  celebrated  as¬ 
tronomer,  Sir  John  Herschel.  But  the  win¬ 
dows  were  denuded  of  their  glass,  the  font 
broken,  the  pews  dismantled,  while  on  the 
tottering  reiiding-desk  one  of  the  great  Prayer- 
b«)oks,  all  mouldy  with  damp,  still  lay  open — 
last  vestige  of  the  holy  services  with  which 
it  once  resounded.  Another  church  had 
been  erected,  but  it  looked  new  and  naked, 
and  everybody  seemed  to  regret  the  old  place 
of  worship,  the  roof  of  which  was  remarkable 
for  the  purity  of  its  design. 

IS 
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Another  of  our  excursions  was  to  Ock- 
wells — a  curious  and  beautiful  specimen  of 
domestic  architecture  in  the  days  before  the 
Tudors.  Strange  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one 
has  exactly  imitated  that  graceful  front,  with 
its  steep  roof  terminated  on  either  side  by 
two  projecting  gables,  the  inner  one  lower 
than  the  other,  adorned  with  oak  calling, 
regular  and  delicate  as  that  on  an  ivory  fan. 
The  porch  has  equal  elegance.  One  almost 
expects  to  see  some  baronial  hawking  party, 
or  some  bridal  procession  issue  from  its  re¬ 
cesses.  The  great  hall,  although  its  grand 
open  roof  has  been  barbarously  closed  up, 
still  retains  its  fine  proportions,  its  dais,  its 
music  gallery,  and  the  long  range  of  win¬ 
dows,  still  adorm“d  with  the  mottos  and  es¬ 
cutcheons  of  the  Norreys’s,  their  kindred  and 
allies.  It  has  long  been  used  as  a  farm¬ 
house  ;  and  one  mai^'els  that  the  painted 
viindows  should  have  remained  uninjured 
through  four  centuries  of  neglect  and  change. 
Much  that  was  interesting  has  disappeared, 
but  enough  still  remains  to  gratify  those  who 
love  to  examine  the  picturesque  dwellings  of 
our  ancestors.  The  noble  staircase,  the 
iron-studded  door,  the  prodigious  lock,  the 
gigantic  key  (too  heavy  for  a  woman  to 
wield),  the  cloistered  passages,  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  buttery-hatch,  give  a  view  not  merely 
of  the  degree  of  civili^tion  of  the  age,  but  of 
the  habits  and  customs  of  familiar  daily  life. 

Another  drive  took  us  tefthe  old  grounds  of 
Lady  Place,  where,  in  demolishing  the  house, 
care  had  been  taken  to  presen'e  the  vaults  in 
which  the  great  Whig  leaders  wrote  and 
signed  the  famous  letter  to  W'illiam  of  Orange, 
which  drove  James  the  Second  from  the 
tlirone.  A  gloomy  place  it  is  now — a  sort 
of  luiderground  ruin — and  gloomy  enough 
the  patriots  must  have  found  it  on  that 
memorable  occasion :  the  tombs  of  the  monks 
(it  had  formerly  been  a  monaster)')  under 
their  feet,  the  rugged  walls  around  them, 
and  no  ray  of  light,  except  the  lanterns  they 
may  have  brought  with  them,  or  the  torches 
that  they  lit.  Surely  the  signature  of  that 
summons  which  secured  the  liberties  of  Eng¬ 
land  would  make  an  impressive  picture — 
Lord  Somers  in  the  foreground,  and  the  other 
W'hig  statesmen  grouped  around  him.  A 
Latin  inscription  records  a  mit  made  by 
George  the  Third  to  the  vaults ;  and  truly  it 
is  among  the  places  that  monarchs  would  do 
well  to  ^'isit — full  of  stem  lessons ! 

Chief  pilgrimage  of  all  was  one  that  led 
us  first  to  Beaconsfield,  through  the  delight¬ 
ful  lanes  of  Buckinghamshire,  with  their 
luxuriance  of  hedge-row  timber,  and  their 
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patches  of  heathy  common.  There  we  paid 
willing  homage  to  all  that  remained  of  the 
habitation  consecrated  by  the  genius  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke.  Little  is  left,  wyond  gates 
and  outbuildings,  for  the  house  has  been 
burnt  down  and  the  grounds  dlsparked  ;  but 
still  some  of  his  old  walks  remained,  and  an 
old  well  and  traces  of  an  old  garden — and 
pleasant  it  was  to  tread  where  such  a  man 
had  trodden,  and  to  converse  with  the  few 
who  still  remembered  him.  We  saw,  too, 
the  stalworth  yeoman  who  had  the  honor  not 
only  of  furnishing  to  Sir  Joshiut  the  model 
of  his  “  Infant  Hercules,”  but  even  of  sug¬ 
gesting  the  subject.  Thus  it  happened. 
Passing  a  few  days  with  Mr.  Burke  at  his 
favorite  retirement,  the  greRt  painter  accom¬ 
panied  his  host  on  a  visit  to  his  bailiff.  A 
noble  boy  lay  sprawling  in  the  cradle  in  the 
room  where  they  sat.  His  mother  would 
f<un  have  removed  him,  but  Sir  Joshua,  then 
commissioned  to  paint  a  picture  for  the  Em¬ 
press  Catherine,  requested  that  the  child 
might  remain,  sent  with  all  speed  for  pallet 
and  easel,  and  accomplished  his  task  with 
that  success  which  so  frei^uently  waits  upon 
a  sudden  inspiration.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  good  farmer,  whose  hearty  cordial  kind¬ 
ness  I  shall  not  soon  forget,  has  kept  in  a 
manner  most  unusual  the  promise  of  his 
sturdy  infancy,  and  makes  as  near  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  proportions  of  the  fabled  Her¬ 
cules  as  ever  Buckinghamshire  yeoman  dis¬ 
played. 

Beaconsfield,  however,  and  even  the  cher¬ 
ished  retirement  of  Burke,  was  by  no  means 
the  goal  of  our  pilgrimage.  The  true  shrine 
was  to  be  found  four  miles  farther,  in  the 
small  cottage  at  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  where 
Milton  found  a  refuge  during  the  Great 
Plague  of  London. 

The  road  wound  through  lanes  still  shadier 
and  hedge-rows  still  richer,  where  the  tall 
trees  rose  from  banks  overhung  with  fern, 
intermixed  with  spires  of  purple  foxglove ; 

1  sometimes  broken  by  a  bit  of  mossy  park- 
aling,  sometimes  by  the  light  shades  of  a 
eech-wood,  until  at  last  we  reached  the 
quiet  and  secluded  village  whose  very  first 
dwelling  was  consecrated  by  the  ab^e  of 
the  great  poet. 

It  is  a  small  tenement  of  four  rooms,  one 
on  either  side  the  door,  standing  in  a  little 
garden,  and  having  its  gable  to  tbe  road.  A 
short  inscription,  almost  hidden  by  the  foliage 
of  the  vine,  tells  that  Milton  once  lived 
within  those  sacred  walls.  The  cottage  has 
been  so  seldom  visited,  is  so  little  desecrated 
by  thronging  admirers,  and  has  suffered  so 
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little  from  alteration  or  decay,  and  ail  about 
it  has  so  exactly  the  serene  and  tranquil  as¬ 
pect  that  one  should  expect  to  see  in  an 
English  village  two  centuries  ago,  that  it  re¬ 
quires  but  a  slight  effort  of  fancy  to  image 
to  ourselves  the  old  blind  bard  still  sitting  in 
that  little  parlor,  or  sunning  himself  on  the 
garden-seat  beside  the  well.  Milton  is  said 
to  have  corrected  at  Chalfont  some  of  the 
sheets  of  the  “  Paradise  Lost.”  The  “  Para¬ 
dise  Regained  ”  he  certainly  composed  there. 
One  loves  to  think  of  him  in  that  calm  re¬ 
treat — to  look  round  that  poor  room,  and 
think  how  Genius  ennobles  all  that  she 
touches !  Heaven  forfend  that  chiuige  in 
any  shape,  whether  of  embellishment  or  of 
decay,  should  fall  upon  that  cottage  ! 

Another  resort  of  ours,  not  a  pilgrimage, 
but  a  haunt,  was  the  forest  of  old  pollards, 
known  by  the  name  of  Burnham  Beeches. 
A  real  forest  it  is — six  himdred  acres  in  ex¬ 
tent,  and  varied  by  steep  declivities,  wild 
dells,  and  tangled  dingles.  The  ground, 
clothed  with  the  fine  short  turf  where  the 
thyme  and  the  harebell  love  to  grow,  is 
partly  covered  with  luxuriant  fern ;  and  the 
juniper  and  the  holly  form  a  fitting  under¬ 
wood  for  those  magnificent  trees,  hollowed 
by  age,  whose  profuse  canopy  of  leafy 
boughs  seems  so  much  too  heavy  for  the 
thin  rind  by  which  it  is  supported.  Mr. 
Grote  has  a  house  here,  on  which  we  looked 
with  reverence ;  and  in  one  of  the  loveliest 
spots  we  came  upon  a  monument  erected  by 
Mrs.  Grote  in  memory  of  Mendelssohn,  and 
enriched  by  an  elegant  inscription  from  her 
pen. 

We  were  never  weary  of  wandering  among 
the  Burnham  Beeches,  sometimes  taking 
Dropmore  by  the  way,  where  the  taste  of 
the  late  Lord  Grenville  created  from  a  bar¬ 
ren  heath  a  perfect  Eden  of  rare  trees  and 
matchless  flowers.  But  even  better  than 
amid  that  sweet  woodland  scene  did  I  love 
to  ramble  by  the  side  of  the  Thames,  as 
it  bounded  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Lord 
Orkney,  or  the  magnificent  demense  of  Sir 
George  Warrender,  the  verdant  lawns  of 
Cliefden. 

That  place  also  is  full  of  memories.  There 


it  was  that  the  famous  Duke  of  Buckingham 
fought  his  no  less  famoiis  duel  with  Lord 
Shrewsbury,  while  the  fair  countess,  dressed, 
rather  than  disguised,  as  a  page,  held  the 
horse  of  her  victorious  paramour.  We  loved 
to  gaze  on  that  princely  mansion — since  a 
second  time  burnt  down — repeating  to  each 
other  the  marvelous  lines  in  which  our  two 
matchless  satirists  have  immortalized  the 
duke’s  follies,  and  doubting  which  portrmt 
were  the  best.  We  may  at  least  be  sure 
that  no  third  painter  will  excel  them.  Alas ! 
who  reads  Pope  or  Dryden  now?  I  am 
afraid,  very  much  afraid,  that  to  many  a  fair 
young  re^er  these  celebrated  characters 
will  be  as  good  as  manuscript.  I  will  at  all 
events  try  the  experiment.  Here  they  be : 

“  In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand, 

A  man  so  varinns,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind’s  epitome  ; 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 

Was  everything  by  starts  and  nothing  long; 
But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 

Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon ; 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drink¬ 
ing, 

Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  think¬ 
ing. 

Blest  madman,  who  could  every  hour  employ 
With  something  new  to  wish  or  to  enjoy  !” 

Drtden.  Absalom  and  AchUophel. 

Now  for  the  little  hunchback  of  Twicken¬ 
ham  : 

“  In  the  worst  inn’s  worst  room,  with  mat  half 
hung, 

The  walls  of  plaster,  and  the  floor  of  dung ; 

On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repaired  with  straw. 
With  tape-tied  curtains  never  meant  to  draw. 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  b^. 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red : 
Great  Villiers  lies  : — but,  ah,  how  changed 
from  him. 

That  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim. 
Gallant  and  gay  in  Cliefden’s  proud  alcove. 
The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love  t  ■ 
Or  just  as  gay  at  council  ’mid  the  ring 
Of  mimic  statesman  and  their  merry  king  t 
No  wit  to  flatter  left  of  all  his  store ; 

No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  be  valued  more ; 
There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends. 
And  fame,  the  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends !” 

Pope.  Moral  Essays. 
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It  is  not  our  intention  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  Seven  Years’  War,  but  to  give 
a  rapid  sketch  of  that  sanguinary  series  of 
campaigns.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that 
from  the  information  of  spies  which  he  had 
plaited  in  almost  every  state  in  Europe, 
Frederic  learnt  that  he  was  to  be  simulta¬ 
neously  assaulted  by  France,  Austria,  Russia, 
Saxony,  Sweden,  and  the  Germanic  body, 
and  that  the  major  part  of  his  comparatively 
small  dominions  was  to  be  parcelled  out 
among  his  enemies. 

The  Seven  Years’  War  began  in  August, 
1756.  The  King  of  Prussia,  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  satisfaction  from  the  Empress  Queen  of 
Germany,  Maria  Theresa,  relative  to  her  mil¬ 
itary  preparations,  resolved  to  strike  the  first 
blow.  He  has  been  blamed  for  this  as  pre¬ 
cipitate;  but  it  was  the  nature  of  Frederic 
to  anticipate,  rather  than  to  seem  to  fear, 
dangers.  Purposing  the  invasion  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  he  required  a  passage  for  his  army 
through  Saxony,  and  did  not  wait  for  per¬ 
mission  to  enter  that*  country.  The  King  of 
Poland,  the  Elector,  assembled  his  troops  at 
the  strong  camp  of  Pima,  and  repaired  thither 
in  person,  leaving  his  Queen  at  Dresden.  In 
a  few  days  that  city  was  taken,  and  Frederic 
seized  all  the  public  revenues  of  Saxony,  and 
broke  open  the  secret  cabinet  in  the  royal 
apartments,  notwithstanding  the  personal 
opposition  of  the  Queen.  He  then  assumed 
the  entire  government  of  the  electoral  do¬ 
minions,  and  dismissed  the  Saxon  council 
and  ministers  of  state.  The  next  great  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  gain  possession  of  the  camp  at 
Pirna.  Frederic  closely  invested  it;  and  by 
repulsing  at  the  battle  of  Lowositz  the  Aus¬ 
trians  who  came  to  its  relief,  he  constrained 
it  to  surrender.  He  immediately  compelled 
all  the  common  men  of  the  Saxon  army  to 
enter  among  his  own  troops,  a  flagrant  but 
invariable  exercise  of  tyrannic  power  by  this 
monarch  towards  a  vanquished  enemy. 

At  the  beginning  of  1757  the  enemies  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  were  collecting  forces 
against  ffim  on  all  sides,  and  he  was  put  un¬ 
der  the  ban  of  the  Empire  with  all  the  accus¬ 


tomed  formalities.  Undaunted,  and  resolved 
to  recommence  hostilities  by  carrying  the 
war  into  the  enemy’s  country,  he  marched 
into  Bohemia  with  four  separate  bodies  of 
men,  which  he  united  under  his  own  com¬ 
mand.  On  May  5,  he  gave  battle  at  Prague 
to  the  Austrians  under  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine  and  Marshal  Brown.  The  combat 
was  obstinately  contested,  with  a  frightful 
loss  on  both  sides ;  but  at  length  terminated 
decisively  in  favor  of  the  Prussians.  The 
Austrians,  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Prague, 
were  immediately  invested  by  Frederic,  who 
tarribly  bombarded  that  city,  and  reduced 
the  besieged  to  g^reat  straits  for  want  of  pro¬ 
visions.  The  approach  of  the  great  Impe¬ 
rial  General,  Marshal  Daun,  at  length  chang¬ 
ed  the  fortune  of  the  campaign.  His  in¬ 
trenched  camp  at  Kolin  so  impeded  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  that  he  resolv¬ 
ed  upon  attacking  it.  With  an  inferior  force 
he  long  persisted  in  a  most  desperate  action, 
and  was  finally  obliged  to  retreat  with  great 
loss.  “  Nothing  remained  for  him  but  to 
retreat  in  good  order,  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Prague,  and  to  hurry  his  army  by  different 
routes  out  of  Bohemia.”  Meantime,  an  army 
of  French  had  taken  possession  of  Hanover, 
after  driving  out  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ; 
and  about  the  same  time  the  Russians  and 
Swedes  invaded  the  Prussian  territories  from 
the  north.  In  this  critical  position  of  affairs, 
the  activity  and  resolution  of  Frederic  did 
not  desert  him.  He  first  assailed  the  com¬ 
bined  army  of  French  and  Imperialists,  of 
double  his  own  number,  at  Rosbach,  and  en¬ 
tirely  and  disgracefully  defeated  them.  Then 
marching  into  Silesia,  where  the  Austrians 
had  taken  Breslau,  he  obtained  a  signal  vic¬ 
tory  over  them  at  Lissa,  and  recovered  the 
capital.  ‘‘That  battle,”  said  Napoleon, 
“  was  a  masterpiece.  Of  itself  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  entitle  Frederic  to  a  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  generals.”  The  close  of  1757 
saw  Frederic  victorious,  and  freed  in  every 
quarter  from  the  enemies  who  had  so  closely 
pressed  upon  him. 

The  splendor  of  the  King  of  Prussia’s 
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achievements  bad  by  this  time  rendered  him  | 
an  object  of  general  admiration,  and  in  Eng¬ 
land  he  was  regarded  as  the  Protestant 
hero,  fighting  for  religion  and  liberty.  Some 
English  noblemen  and  gentlemen  offered  to 
serve  in  his  army  as  volunteers,  an  offer 
which  he  politely  but  firmly  declined,  alleg¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  said,  but  at  least  suspecting,  that 
the  example  of  their  luxury  and  profusion 
might  prove  contagious.  The  British  gov¬ 
ernment  tendered  their  assistance  in  a  far 
more  acceptable  manner.  England  agreed 
to  pay  a  sum  of  nearly  seven  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  to  the  King  of  Prussbi  by  way 
of  subsidy.  Pitt  the  elder  undertook  the 
task  of  defending  Western  Germany  against 
France,  and  asked  Frederic  only  for  the  loan 
of  a  general.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick 
was  selected,  and  put  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  partly  English,  partly  Hanoverian, 
and  partly  composed  of  mercenaries.  “  lie 
soon,”  remarks  Macaulay,  “  vindicated  the 
choice  of  the  two  allied  courts,  and  proved 
himself  the  second  general  of  the  age.” 

In  the  campaign  of  1758,  the  King  pene¬ 
trated  to  Moravia,  and  laid  siege  to  Olmutz, 
which  was  saved  by  the  conduct  of  Mar¬ 
shal  Daun,  who  intercepted  the  Prussian 
convoys,  jind  obliged  Frederick  to  retire  into 
Bohemia.  Thence  he  was  called  to  oppose 
the  Russians,  who  were  besieging  Cusirin  in 
Brandenburg.  The  King  fought  them  at 
Zorndorff,  and  after  a  battle  most  obstinate¬ 
ly  contested,  the  Russians  were  overthrown 
with  great  slaughter.  2tlarching  thence  into 
Lusatia,  he  underwent  a  surprise  and  a  de¬ 
feat  from  his  valiant,  antagonist  Daun,  at 
llochkirch,  who  at  once  invested  Dresden. 
The  Prussian  commander  set  fire  to  its  mag¬ 
nificent  suburbs,  and  the  approach  of  the 
King,  soon  after,  caused  the  siege  to  be 
raised.  The  unhappy  country  of  Saxony 
was  the  greatest  sufferer  during  the  whole 
war,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  particular, 
exacted  immoderate  contributions  from  it 
with  extreme  rigor. 

The  campaign  of  1759  began  with  the 
King’s  attempts  to  free  himself  from  the  re¬ 
newed  attacks  of  the  Russians,  who,  under 
General  Soltikow',  having  defeated  a  body  of 
Prussians  at  Zulichnu,  had  taken  possession 
of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  The  King  in  per¬ 
son  now  opposed  their  progress,  and  on  Au¬ 
gust  the  12th,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Ku- 
nersdorf,  one  of  the  most  murderous  of  all 
during  this  destructive  war.  At  first,  the 
success  of  the  Prussians  was  so  great  that 
the  King  despatched  a  billet  to  the  queen  at 
Berlin,  preparing  her  to  expect  a  glorious 


I  victory.  “  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  stub¬ 
born  Russians,  defeated  but  unbroken,  had 
taken  up  their  stand  in  an  almost  impregna¬ 
ble  position.  Here  the  battle  recommenced. 
The  Prussian  infantry  were  brought  up  re¬ 
peatedly  to  the  attack,  but  in  vain.  The 
King  led  three  charges  in  person.  Two 
horses  were  killed  under  him.  The  officers 
of  his  staff  fell  all  around  him.  His  coat 
was  pierced  by  several  bullets.  All  was  in 
vain.  Then  followed  an  universal  rout. 
Shattered  in  body,  shattered  in  mind,  the 
King  reached  that  night  a  village  which  the 
Cossacks  had  plundered;  and  there  in  a 
ruined  and  deserted  farm-house,  flung  him¬ 
self  on  a  heap  of  straw.  He  had  sent  to 
Berlin  a  second  despatch  very  different  from 
his  first.  “  Let  the  royal  family  leave  Ber¬ 
lin.  Send  the  archives  to  Potsdam.  The 
town  may  make  terms  with  the  enemy.” 
Berlin,  however,  did  not  fall.  Such  were 
the  skill  and  presence  of  mind  of  the  King 
in  repairing  a  disaster,  that  soon  after  his 
defeat  he  so  awed  the  Russian  general  that 
he  compelled  him  to  march  into  Lusatia  and 
join  Marshal  Daun,  instead  of  entering  Bran¬ 
denburg.  Still  misfortunes  crowded  upon 
the  King.  One  of  his  generals,  with  15,000 
men,  was  oblige  to  surrender  at  Maxen,  and 
another  was  beaten  at  Meissen.  At  the  close 
of  the  campaign  of  1759,  the  situation  of 
Prussia  would  have  appeared  desperate  in¬ 
deed,  but  that  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  by  a  series  of  exploits  in  the  west,  of 
which  the  battle  of  Minden  was  the  most 
glorious,  had  obviated  all  chance  of  danger 
from  France. 

The  commencement  of  the  campaign  of 
1700  was  adverse  to  Frederic.  The  Prus¬ 
sians  met  with  a  disaster  at  Landshut,  when 
a  considerable  body  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoners  by  Laudohn.  The  King,  by  a  mas¬ 
terly  manoeuvre,  deceived  Daun,  and  sud¬ 
denly  appeared  before  Dresden.  The  Aus¬ 
trian  commander  refusing  to  surrender, 
Frederic  once  more  ruined  some  of  the 
finest  parts  of  that  unfortunate  city  by  a  fu¬ 
rious  cannonade.  He  then  marched  into 
Silesia,  where  he  gained  the  great  battle  of 
Leignitz  over  Laudohn.  Meanwhile,  bis  in¬ 
veterate  enemies,  the  Russians,  with  an  army 
of  Austrians  and  Imperialists,  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Berlin,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  soon  evacuated  by  the  enemy  ;  and 
the  King,  who  was  hastening  to  its  relief, 
turned  off  to  Saxony.  There,  in  a  desperate 
condition  of  his  affairs,  he  was  induced  ta 
attack  Daun,  who  was  strongly  posted  at 
Torgau.  After  an  obstinate  and  most  bloody 
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action,  in  which  Daun  was  wounded,  the 
Austrians  were  compelled  to  retreat.  The 
Russians  and  Swedes  also  quitted  his  domi¬ 
nions,  and  thus  he  gained  fresh  breathing 
time  in  Saxon  winter-quarters. 

In  1761,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
losses  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  so  many 
bloody  campaigns,  had  greatly  reduced  him. 
He  occupied  a  strong  position  in  Silesia,  in 
which  he  remained  immovable,  while  he 
kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  his  enemies.  He 
could  not,  however,  prevent  Laudohn  from 
taking  Schweidnitz,  and  the  Russians,  Col- 
berg.  From  the  latter  formidable  foe,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  unexpectedly  freed  early  in 
1762,  by  the  death  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
and  the  accession  of  Peter  III.  The  new 
sovereign  was  so  great  an  admirer  of  Frederic, 
that  he  not  only  immediately  concluded  a 
peace  with  him,  but  formed  a  treaty  of  al¬ 
liance,  and  this  sudden  change  was  the  favor¬ 
able  crisis  of  the  King’s  affairs.  A  peace 
with  Sweden  soon  followed ;  and  though  the 
speedy  detlironement  and  death  of  Peter  de¬ 
prived  the  King  of  the  aid  of  Russia,  yet 
Catherine  II.  observed  a  neutrality  in  the  re- 
mtuning  contest.  The  King  then  retook 
Schweidnitz ;  his  brother,  Prince  Henry,  de¬ 
feated  the  Austrians  and  Imperialists  at 
Friebourgin  Saxony;  and  in  1763  a  Prussian 
army  made  an  irruption  into  Franconia, 
where  it  raised  contributions  and  recruits. 
Peace  had  by  this  time  been  signed  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  Austria  was 
left  alone  in  the  war.  The  Empress  Queen 
was  obliged  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Huberts- 
burg,  in  February,  1763.  This  treaty  was 
formed  upon  the  basis  of  those  of  Breslau 
and  Berlin,  and  confirmed  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  all  his  former  Silesian  acquisitions, 
the  two  powers  mutually  guarantying  the 
whole  of  each  other’s  German  possessions. 
The  King  of  Poland  (Elector  of  Saxony) 


was  at  the  same  time  restored  to  his  wasted 
dominions,  without  any  compensation.  Thus, 
after  this  immense  loss  of  human  lives,  and 
accumulation  of  human  misery,  the  political 
balance  was  left  precisely  in  its  former 
state.* 

The  chief  value  of  the  Mitchell  papers 
arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  Sir  An¬ 
drew  Mitchell,  a  very  sensible,  straightfor¬ 
ward,  and  sagacious  man,  was  our  ambassador 
to  Prussia  during  the  momentous  events  of 
which  we  have  given  an  outline,  and  that  he 
was  permitted  the  dangerous  distinction  of 
accompanying  Frederic  in  every  campaign  of 
the  Seven  Years’  War.  Sir  Andrew,  ab¬ 
staining  from  military  criticism,  relates  all 
the  operations  of  the  direful  struggle  in  sim¬ 
ple  and  perspicuous  language.  Highly  es¬ 
teemed  by  Frederic  for  qualities  which  he 
knew  how  to  value,  and  in  his  own  practice 
to  discard,  the  great  captain  admitted  the 
ambassador  into^  his  confidence,  and  freely 
criticised  his  own  operations  and  those  of  his 
enemies,  confessing  faults  of  his  own  as  well 
as  of  others.  This  gives  a  real  worth  and 
stability  to  these  volumes ;  for,  although  the 
performances  of  the  King  of  Prussia  in  the 
theatre  of  war  may  be  studied  with  advantage 
by  military  men,  yet  the  sagacity  which  con¬ 
ceived  and  the  vigor  which  accomplished 
them,  furnish  an  example  which  bears  its  les¬ 
son  for  all  mankind.  Untiring  energy  and 
exhaustless  fertility  of  resources  under  the 
most  trying,  adverse,  and  critical  circum¬ 
stances,  were  the  grand  characteristics  of  the 
Prussian  monarch,  and  the  possession  of 
these  qualities  justly  entitles  Frederic  to  the 
I  surname  of  “  The  Great.” 


*  It  is  far  from  improliable  tliat  a  timely  recollec¬ 
tion  of  this  result  contributed  to  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  which  has  been  just  come  to  between  Austria 
and  Prussia. 


A  Great  Pcbchase — The  famous  collec¬ 
tion  of  Hebrew  works  known  as  “  The  Mi¬ 
chael  Collection,”  recently  purchased  by  the 
British  Museum,  amounts  to  about  five  thou¬ 
sand  volumes.  They  are  now  in  progress  of 
being  classified  on  a  system  which  deserves 
.to  be  adopted, even  by  the  private  collectors 


of  libraries.  The  several  departments  of 
Theology,  Philosophy,  Poetry,  History,  Ac., 
are  each  represented  by  a  peculiar  color  of 
binding  ;  each  department  being  again  classed 
into  certain  subdivisions,  is  made  recognizable 
by  the  special  color  of  the  lettering  label. 
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THOMAS  CARLYLE. 


BY  PARSOS  FRANK. 


Thcw  have  been  tonifuee  that  smote 
The  lazv  air  wherein  the  fnwt  di<l  dance. 

And  it  Wh  dropp’d  down  molten  on  a  soul. 

And  branded  it  for  ever.  .  .  * 

Why  should  I  speak  f 

Friends,  ’tis  a  fearful  time.  As  yet  vour  eyes 
Have  not  been  open’d  to  know  goo<f  from  evil. 

Sydney  Ye-vdys. 


Mr.  Carlyle  is  a  singular  compound  of 
not  very  homogeneous  elements  ;  in  him  one 
sees  characteristics  of  the  ancient  cynic,  the 
mediaeval  poet,  the  Scottish  puritan,  and  the 
ladical  of  our  own  times.  In  his  phrenolo¬ 
gical  development  we  may  suppose  the  or¬ 
gans  of  concentrativeness  and  adhesiveness 
very  large,  but  the  constructive  smalll;  ven¬ 
eration  as  much  bigger  than  most  people’s 
bumps  as  Olympus  than  a  mole-hill ;  and 
good,  firm,  implastic  protusions  in  the  regions 
assigned  by  the  doctors  to  wonder,  ideality, 
comparison,  and  wit.  Is  he  an  original 
writer?  If  not,  something  very  little  less 
than  kin  thereto.  To  be  original,  as  the 
world  goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of 
ten  thousand.  Some  folks  decree  quite  other¬ 
wise.  Coming  from  the  sermon  of  a  popular 
preacher,  who  tickles  the  ear,  and  sometimes 
the  midrifif,  too — though  he,  worthy  gentle¬ 
man,  did  not  mean  that — by  spicing  his  dis¬ 
course  with  a  few  out-of-the-way  words,  and 
brisk,  pert  epithets  which  he  has  laboriously 
crammed  up  from  Emerson  and  Gilfillan, 
and  even  got  into  the  knack  of  coining  for 
himself — these  delighted  critics  exclaim. 
What  an  original  orator !  the  most  so  I  ever 
heard !  Others  get  hold  of  a  book  written  by 
a  fourth  or  fifth-rate  plagiarist  from  and  mimic 
of  Carlyle — and  they  are  enraptured  by  the 
dashing  pirate ;  and  though  there  is  really 
no  speculation  in  his  eye,  nor  anything  like 
it,  they  take  it  to  be  the  glittering  eye  of  the 
ancient  mariner  himself.  To  say  ideal  for 
fanciful,  and  mission  for  business,  and  aspir¬ 
ings  for  wishes,  and  objective  for  external,  is 


not  to  be  original — else  originality  is  uncom¬ 
monly  cheap  now-a-days.  To  travel  out  of 
the  teaten  way,  with  no  very  substantial  or 
definite  aim,  but  chiefly  to  attract  notice  and 
hear  misses  of  an  indefinnite  age  whisper. 
What  a  superior  man !  he  is  like  nobody 
else ! — is  but  a  sorry  title  to  orignality.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  metre,  a  coat  with  unusually 
broad  skirts,  or  a  hat  with  exuberant  brim, 
or  a  shirt-pin  of  preternatural  lustre,  or 
dress  boots  of  unparalleled  polish,  would  con¬ 
fer  such  a  title.  They  are  anomalous  and 
exceptional:  argal,  original.  Quod  esl  de¬ 
monstrandum^  quod  esl  absnrdum.  It  will  be 
found  that  most  of  those  magazine  pets  and 
pulpit  petlings  who  are  voted  intensely  origi¬ 
nal  by  admiring  coteries,  are  imitators  of  Mr. 
Carlyle.  lie  has  taught  them  to  use  extra¬ 
ordinary  expressions,  and  to  handle  audacious 
adjectives.  F rom  the  great  protester  against 
cant,  they  have  learned  to  cant  to  perfection. 
From  the  denouncer  of  shams,  they  have 
learned  (not  that  he  is  accountable)  little 
but  sham  sentiment,  sham  phraseology, 
sham  sincerity.  But  unobserving  people  are 
struck  by  the  tawdry  copy,  the  diluted 
draught,  the  parrot- version  of  what  was  once 
of  the  man,  manly ;  in  fact  the  diluted 
draught  suits  them  better  than  the  fontal 
strong  drink ;  to  them  the  twaddle  in  Carlylese 
dialect  is  more  agreeable  and  intelligible  tlian 
Carlyle  himself;  and  to  deny  the  absolute 
originality  of  the  spruce,  glib-tongued  parrot 
Is,  with  them,  to  deny  a  self-evident  propo¬ 
sition. 

If,  then,  Mr.  Carlyle  is  so  much  in  request 
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by  the  apes  of  popular  literature,  must  he 
not  be  posse.ssed  of  the  real  originality  of 
which  they  affect  a  semblance  ?  He  is  as¬ 
suredly,  what  they  are  not,  a  man  of  origi¬ 
nal  mind.  But,  as  1  believe  Mr.  R.  11. 
Home*  maintains,  he  is  not  an  originator. 

“  His  oflBce,  certainly,  is  not  to  exchange  new 
lamps  for  old  ones.  His  quality  of  a  ‘  gold 
reviver’  is  the  nearest  to  a  novel  acquire¬ 
ment.  He  tells  us  what  we  knew,  but  had 
forgotten  or  refused  to  remember ;  and  his 
reiterations  startle  and  astonish  us  like  infor¬ 
mations.  ...  It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle  is  not  an  originator,  but  a  renewer,  al¬ 
though  hit  Medium  is  highly  original." 
Looking  simply  at  his  style,  you  would  say 
he  was  the  most  original  writer  of  the  time, 
taking  liberties  and  playing  pranks  with  lan¬ 
guage  such  as  Bcntham  never  dreamed  of, 
and  beside  which  the  antics  of  some  of  the 
transatlantic  belles  lettres  are  feeble  and 
floundering  enough.  But  the  thing  said  and 
the  manner  of  saying  it,  are  distinct ;  and  one 
may  be  original,  the  other  not.  What  our 
author  does,  and  that  so  happily,  so  forcibly, 
is,  to  resuscitate  truths  that  have  been  laid 
by,  perchance  laid  out.  He  reaches  down 
dusty  verities  from  the  upper  shelf — brushes 
them  up — and  they  come  and  are  welcomed 
like  an  old  friend  with  a  new  face.  Without 
genius,  he  could  not  do  this  as  he  does.  His 
genius  fires  him  to  revive  the  axiomatic  au- 
tliority  of  principles  that  are  axioms  in  our 
nature,  to  proclaim  the  ju*  dicinum  of  Duty’s 
neglected  royalty,  to  convince  men  of  what 
they  confess,  that  the  soul  is  higher  and  no¬ 
bler  than  the  body  ;  to  prove  to  them  what  1 
they  already,  but  so  inconsistently,  allow, 
that  there  is  something  in  them  better  than 
russ  animalism,  and  beer  bibbing,  and  llun- 
ey  morals. 

What  is  his  accredited  vocation  ?  If  you 
mention  his  name  and  begin  to  talk  about 
him  to  one  unacquainted  with  his  woiks,  and 
only  cognizant  of  his  public  celebrity,  your 
friend  will  most  probably  say.  Oh,  1  suppose 
you  mean  the  man  who  writes  about  shams, 
and  all  that.  Right,  mon  cher,  that  is  he. 
That  is  what  is  and  has  been  the  “  mission” 
of  Thomas  Carlyle.  To  him  we  may  apply 
the  words  of  Emerson :  “  Here  comes  by  a 
great  inquisitor  with  augur  and  plumb-line, 
and  will  bore  an  Artesian-well  through  all 
our  conventions  and  theories,  and  pierce  to 
the  core  of  things.”!  No  mercy  has  he  upon 
a  detected  falsity.  No  quarter  he  for  ^con- 
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victed  He.  Grim  are  his  glances  at  every 
“sleek,  thrice-curled,  prim  arbiter  of  vile 
proprieties,”  who  does  court- embassies  with 
“  bastard  and  emasculated  speech  dee  p  his 
disgust  at  that  “  audible  obeisance  which  on 
the  silver  plate  of  compliment  exchanges 
rotten  heart.«.”*  His  aspect  when  anatom¬ 
izing  a  sham,  may  remind  us  of  one  of  Scott’s 
characters — 

But  in  the  glances  of  his  eye, 

A  penetrating,  keen,  and  sly 
Expression  found  its  home  ; 

The  fiash  of  that  satiric  rage, 

Wliich  bursting  on  the  early  stage. 

Branded  the  vices  of  the  age. 

And  broke  the  keys  of  Rome.f 

His  voice  is  that  of  one  in  the  wilderness 
crying  aloud  and  sparing  nut :  “  Ye  misera¬ 
ble,  this  universe  is  not  an  upholstery  pup¬ 
pet-play,  but  a  terrible  God’s-fact ;  and 
you,  I  think,  had  not  you  better  begone  ?”J 
“  Oh,  my  brother,  be  not  thou  a  quack ! 
Die,  rather,  if  thou  wilt  take  counsel :  ’tis 
but  dying  once,  and  thou  art  quit  of  it  for 
ever.  Cursed  is  that  trade  ;  and  bears  curses 
thou  knowest  not  how  long  ages  after  thou 
art  departed,  and  the  wages  thou  hadst  are 
all  consumed.”  “  No  lie  you  can  speak 
and  act,  but  it  will  come,  after  longer  or 
shortqy  circulation,  like  a  bill  drawn  on 
Nature’s  Reality,  and  be  presented  there  for 
payment,  with  the  answer.  No  effects.  Pity 
only  that  it  had  so  long  a  circulation :  that 
the  original  forger  were  so  seldom  he  who 
bore  the  final  smart  of  it  !”§  He  has  a  mes¬ 
sage,  and  delivers  every  the  sternest  syllable 
of  it,  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo¬ 
crites,  of  this  generation — to  houses  built  on 
the  sand,  against  which  he  tells  how  the  winds 
shall  beat  and  the  rains  fall,  and  the  floods 
arise — to  whited  sepulchres,  fair  enough 
outwardly,  but  within  full  of  all  uncleanness. 
He  stands  between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
while,  as  Jean  Paul  says,  “  the  dead  walk, 
and  the  living  dream  and  his  prayer  is — if 
prayer  we  may  call  it — “  Thou,  Eternal 
Providence,  wilt  make  the  day  dawn  1”  And 
to  the  prayer,  “Well,  God  mend  all,”  he 
adds  the  practical  energy  of  his  own  Sir 
David  Ramsay,  that  is  to  say,  helping  Him  to 
mend  it. 

liis  remarkable  style  is  not  without  a  re¬ 
markable  charm.  Call  it  as  vicious  as  you 
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please,  you  must  own  its  strange  pathos,  its 
caustic  humor,  its  sledge-hammer  power." 
The  prim  prettiness  of  elegant  m(^eU  of 
style,  true  to  grammar  and  correct  in  taste, 
what  are  they  to  it  f  Do  Blair’s  images  haunt 
us  like  Carlyle’s  ?  Does  the  dead  level  of 
unexceptionable  prose  attract  us  like  hii  ab¬ 
rupt  chasms  and  frowning  jagged  mountain 
ridges  ? 

In  prospects  thus,  some  objects  please  our  eyes. 

Which  out  of  Nature’s  common  order  rise. 

The  shapeless  rock,  or  hanging  precipice.* 

Southey  lays  down  as  a  general  rule  in 
compo-sition,  that  inasmuch  as  any  style  is 
peculiar,  the  peculiarity  is  a  fault,  the  proof 
of  which  is  the  easiness  with  which  it  is  imi¬ 
tated,  or  caught  up.  “  You  forgive  it  in  the 
original  for  its  originality,  and  because  origin¬ 
ality  is  usually  connected  with  power.’’f 
Sometimes,  it  must  be  owned,  the  vagaries  of 
Mr.  Carlyle  emulate  those  imputed  by  Thos. 
Moore  to  the  late  John  Galt — 

With  a  rabble  of  words  at  command, 

Scotch,  English,  and  slang  in  pnaniscuous  al¬ 
liance. 

He,  at  length,  against  Syntax  has  taken  his  stand. 
And  sets  all  the  Nine  Parts  of  Speech  at  deliance.i 

Mr.  Gilfillan  calls  his  style,  in  imitative 
fashion  (we  all  imitate  Carlyle  when  we  write 
about  him)  —  “  fuliginous-flaming,  prose- 
poetic,  mock-heroic -earnest,  Gernianic- 
Scotch,  colloquial-chaotic,  satiric-serious,  lu- 
minous-obscure.’’§  Believing  as  we  do  in 
idiosyncrasy,  we  dare  not  call  the  style  af¬ 
fected.  The  mind  of  the  man  is  eccentric, 
peculiar,  exceptionable — and  his  style  is  in 
keeping  with  his  nature,  and  therefore,  to 
him,  natural.  When  he  once  indites  a  curious 
epithet,  how  he  gloats  over  it,  and  is  never 
weary  (whatever  we  may  be)  of  repeating  it — 

Atque  eadem  cantabit  versibus  usdem  ; 

until,  cloyed  and  impatient,  we  begin  to  ex¬ 
claim, 

Occidit  mlseroe  crambe  repetita  magistros.H 

Prominent  in  the  recurring  series  are,  for 
instance,  Gig-Respectability,  Able  Editors, 
Gospel  of  M’Crowdy,  Phantasm  Captains, 


♦  Pope,  Euay  on  Criticum. 
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Godfrey’s-cordial  Constitutions,  Apotheosb 
of  Attorneyism,  Heroic  Intellects,  National 
Palaver,  Supreme  Scoundrel,  Phallus- Wor¬ 
ship,  Devil’s  regiments.  Professors  of  the 
Dismal  Science,  Prevenient  Grace  and  Su¬ 
pervenient  Moonshine,  God  Almighty’s  Noble 
and  the  Court-Tailor’s  Noble,  Heavyside  my 
solid  friend.  Stump-orator,  Attorney-logic, 
Divine  Nobleness,  Bobus,  Crabbe  of  the  In¬ 
termittent  Radiator,  Pig  Philosophy,  Shams, 
Cant,  Flunkeyisra,  Fugle-motions,  Make-be¬ 
lieves,  Fantasies,  and  other  multitudinous 
chaflT.  But  there  are  plenteous  examples  of 
rare  beauty  and  profound  force  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  disfigured,  as  most  judge,  by  these  ex¬ 
crescences.  We  meet  at  intervals  with 

Slow  placid  words  that  hurry  to  a  torrent ; 

Then  the  gulf  stream  of  pa.«i<ion ! — high  command. 
Entreaty,  reason,  adjuraticn  ; — all 
The  martial  attributes  of  a  grand  soul.* 

Some  of  the  most  impassioned  and  melt¬ 
ing  passages  in  the  English  language  (unless 
you  deny  that  he  writes  English  at  all),  will 
be  found  in  the  earlier  works  of  Carlyle. 

His  youthful  productions  are  Specimens 
of  German  Romance,  in  four  volumes,  a 
translation  of  the  two  parts  of  Goethe’s 
Wilhelm  Meister,  and  an  original  Life  of 
Schiller.  All  the  associations  connected 
with  the  uprising  of  his  day-star  were  Ger¬ 
manic.  He  has  done  more  than  any  con¬ 
temporary  to  instill  into  British  readers  a 
philo-Teutonic  spirit.  The  Life  of  Schiller 
lacks  the  splendida  cilia  of  subsequent  per¬ 
formances  ;  it  is  smoothly  and  eloquently 
written  ;  but,  as  the  preface  to  the  late  edi¬ 
tion  instructs  us,  “  the  reader,  by  way  of 
constant  commentary,  when  needed,  has  to 
say  to  himself.  It  was  written  twenty  years 
ago.’’  The  criticisms  it  contains  are  clear 
and  discriminative,  as  where  it  is  objected  to 
the  delineation  of  Francis  Moor,  in  The  Rob¬ 
bers,  that  so  effective  a  miscreant  could  not 
exist,  since  his  calculations  would  lead  him 
to  honesty,  if  merely  because  it  was  the  best 
policy — and  that  Moor  the  father  could  not 
have  grown  old  in  such  ignorance  anywhere 
but  in  fiction — and  in  analyxing  what  was 
heroic  in  Fiesco,  and  the  casuistry  of  Wil¬ 
helm  Tell’s  homicidal  act.  It  contains  some 
fine  thoughts  upon  skepticism,  and  a  just 
comparison  of  Shakspeare  with  Milton — as 
well  as  of  Schiller  with  Goethe  and  Alfieri. 
Carlyle’s  estimate  of  the  relative  genius  of 
the  two  Germans  has  changed  since  then ; 
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for  you  would  look  in  vain  in  his  liter  works 
for  such  a  passage  as  this,  found  in  the  Life 
of  Schiller — Germany,  indeed,  boasts  of 
Goethe  :  and  on  some  rare  occasions,  it  must 
be  owned  that  Goethe  has  shown  talents  of 
a  higher  order  than  are  here  manifested  ; 
but  he  has  made  no  regular  or  powerful  ex¬ 
ertions  of  them :  Faust  is  but  a  careless 
effusion  compared  with  W allenstein."  Well 
might  the  author,  in  1845,  beg  the  reader  to 
keep  in  mind,  that  a  book  with  such  criti¬ 
cism,  so  opposed  to  the  Faust-olatry  of  the 
Miscellanies,  &c.,  was  written  twenty  years 
ago — alas,  five-and-twenty  now  ! 

The  Reviews  and  Magazines  soon  found 
work  for  his  genius.  The  Edinburgh  tacked 
about,  and  adopted  the  colors  of  this  Deutsch 
commentator,  until  his  Characteristics  broke 
up  the  connection.  The  Foreign  Quarterly 
exulted  in  so  congenial  a  contributor;  and 
Fraser  made  much  of  him  who  gave  it 
Sartor,  and  the  Diamond  Necklace,  among 
other  spolia  opiina.  Of  these  the  four  vol¬ 
umes  of  his  Miscellanies  are  made  up,  and 
capital  reading  they  are.  What  fascinating 
portraits  are  those  of  Richter,  Burns, 
Goethe,  and  others  !  He  has  taught  thou¬ 
sands  to  love  Jean  Paul,  who  lo  this  hour 
are  ignorant  of  all  Jean  Paul’s  works. 
“  Poverty  of  a  far  sterner  sort  would  have 
been  a  light  matter  to  him  ;  for  a  kind 
mother.  Nature  herself,  had  already  provided 
against  it  ;  and,  like  the  mother  of  Achilles, 
rendered  him  invulnerable  to  outward  things. 
There  was  a  bold,  deep,  joyful  spirit  looking 
through  those  young  eyes ;  and  to  such  a  spirit 
the  world  has  nothing  poor,  but  all  is  rich, 
and  full  of  loveliness  and  wonder.”  What  a 
noble  biography — this  of  the  poor  Leipsic 
student,  who,  from  a  buoyant,  cloud-rapt 
youth,  i)erfected  himself  into  a  clear,  benig¬ 
nant,  and  lofty-minded  Man — who  long  saw 
poverty  in  the  shape  of  actual  want — who 
could  not  pay  for  his  meagre  bread  and  milk 
scores — who  wrote  books  for  subsistence, 
and  could  hardly  find  a  publisher,  and  still 
more  hardly  purchasers  of  what  iroj  pup- 
lished — who  presented  Magazine  editors  with 
essays,  of  which  some  one  in  ten  might  be 
accepted — who,  when  “  grim  Scarcity  looked 
in  on  him  through  the  window,  ever  looked 
out  again  on  that  fiend  with  a  quiet,  half- 
satirical  eye  ” — who  wrote  smilingly  on,  ream 
after  ream,  in  the  same  room  wherein  his 
mother  was  scrubbing  the  dresser  and  scour¬ 
ing  the  dishes — and  who  kept  up  to  the  last 
that  exemplary,  unwearied  diligence,  and  so 
had  at  all  times  perennial,  fire-proof  joys, 
tiz.,  Employments.'’  Then  again  we  have 


in  this  grand  Portrait  Gallery,  Werner,  that 
gifted  spirit,  struggling  earnestly  amid  the 
new,  complex,  tumultuous  influences  of  his 
time  and  country ; — Novalis,  that  deep,  re¬ 
ligious,  contemplative  nature,  purified  by 
harsh  affliction,  and  familiar  with  the  Sanctu¬ 
ary  of  Sorrow,  the  most  ideal  of  all  idealists  ; 
— Burns,  alternately  oppressed  by  wild  de¬ 
sires  and  wild  repentance,  by  fits  of  mad, 
false  my,  and  black  despondency,  treated  by 
the  Scots  nobility  as  the  English  treated 
Shakspeare,  as  king  Charles  and  his  cava¬ 
liers  did  Butler,  as  king  Philip  and  his 
grandees  did  Cervantes; — rough  Samuel 
Johnson,  “nowise  a  clothes-horse  and  Pa¬ 
tent  Digester,  but  a  genuine  Man,”  with 
his  inert  and  unsightly  body,  his  half-blind 
eye  his  poverty,  disfigurement,  and  disease — 
conning  the  twofold  problem,  first,  to  keep 
himselt  alire,  and,  secondly,  to  keep  him¬ 
self  alive  by  speaking  the  Truth  that  was 
in  him,  let  the  earth  say  what  she  liked  ; — 
Ebenezer  Elliott,  a  man  of  “  that  singular 
class  who  have  something  to  say  ” — with  his 
slight  bravura  dash  of  the  fair  tuneful  He- 
mans,  and  the  fierce  vociferous  mouthings 
of  Byron; — Denis  Diderot,  a  sanguineous, 
vehement,  volatile  mortal,  now  swilling  from 
full  Circe-goblets,  now  snuffing  with  haggard 
expectancy  the  hungry  wind — penetrating 
into  all  subjects  and  sciences,  rummaging  in 
all  libraries  and  laboratories — indulging  at 
Baron  Holbach’s  in  over-eating  and  obscene 
talk,  with  a  spice  of  noble  sentiment;  and 
dying  “with  all  due  stupidity:” — Count 
Cagliostro,  a  liar  of  the  first  magnitude,  start¬ 
ing  from  the  lowest  point  of  Fortune’s  wheel, 
and  rising  to  a  height  universally  notable, 
single  against  and  triumphant  over  innume¬ 
rable  sheriff’s  officers  of  ei'ery  European  cli¬ 
mate,  ever  prowling  on  his  traces ;  but  at 
last  bewitted,  arrested,  fleeced,  hatchelled, 
bewildered  and  bedevilled,  till  the  very  jail 
of  King’s  Bench  seemed  a  refuge  from 
them ; — Mirabeau,  who  went  through  the 
Revolution  like  a  substance  and  a  force,  not 
like  a  formula  of  one — a  member  of  a  race 
“  totally  exempt  from  blockheads,  but  a  little 
liable  to  produce  blackguards  ; — Sir  Walter 
Scott,  “  a  most  robust  healthy  man,”  with 
such  a  sunny  current  of  true  humor  and  hu¬ 
manity,  a  free  joyful  sympathy  with  so  many 
things — “  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  ours, 
our  highest  literary  man,  who  immeasurably 
beyond  all  others  commanded  the  world’s 
ear,”  yet  weakly  ambitious  to  cover  the 
walls  of  a  stone  hou.se  in  Selkirkshire  with 
nicknacks,  ancient  armor  and  genealogical 
shields; — Doctor  Francis,  bom  enemy  of 
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quacks,  with  a  kind  of  diabolic-divine  impa¬ 
tience  of  all  untruthful  persons — a  somewhat 
lonesome,  down-looking  man,  unhappily  sub¬ 
ject  to  private  hypochondria ; — and  the  per¬ 
petually  renewed  Goethe,  a  man,  according 
to  Carlyle, 

Im  Ganzem,  Guten,  Wahren  resolut  zu  leben, — 

honored  beyond  all  others  by  this  most  earn¬ 
est  of  enlightened  souls ;  but  whom  one  of 
Carlyle’s  successors  in  the  arena  of  the 
Edinburgh  Recitw  has,  more  impartially, 
placed  on  a  far  lower,  but  more  suitable 
status.  It  is  not  over  easy  to  account,  at 
first  sight,  for  the  adoration  bestowed  by  the 
stern,  one-sided,  spiritual  Scot,  on  the  plea¬ 
sure-seeking,  selfish,  many-sided,  epicurean 
baron — one  who  sought  ends  so  apparently 
different,  and  by  methods  so  seemingly  dis¬ 
tinct  from  those  pursued  by  his  devoted  fol¬ 
lower.  Were  Goethe  living,  how  would  the 
Latter  Day  Pamphlets  suit  him?  Would 
Mr.  Carlyle  still  reverence  so  supremely  one 
who  would  turn  their  rude  earnestness  into 
post-prandial  wit  ?  Would  Goethe  be  a  con¬ 
vert  to  the  New  Downing-street  and  its  cog¬ 
nate  philosophy  ?  And  would  the  man  who 
was  so  torpid  while  German  patriotism  was 
at  fever-heat,  paying,  instead,  “  an  affectedly 
exclusive  attention  to  the  trivial  vicissitudes 
of  the  stage  and  criticism  at  Weimar,”  be 
likely  to  side  with  the  indignant  prophet, 
uttering  his  sermon  from  the  deeps? 

Of  alt  Carlyle’s  works,  the  strangest,  but 
dearest  and  best,  is  Sartor  Rrsartus.  We 
may  say  of  it  what  he  says  of  the  imagi¬ 
nary  MSS.  of  Teufelsdrockb,  that  like  all 
works  of  genius,  “  like  the  very  sun,  which, 
though  the  very  highest  creation  or  work  of 
genius,  has  nevertheless  black  spots  and 
troubled  nebulosities  amid  its  effulgence,”  so 
this  autobiography  contains  a  mixture  of  in¬ 
sight,  inspiration,  with  dullness,  double  vision, 
and  even  utter  blindness.  What  a  thrilling 
passage  is  that  from  the  everlasting  No  to 
the  everlasting  Yea — such  as  Sydney  Yendys 
describes — 

Then  I  rose,  and  cursed 
All  hope,  all  thought,  all  knowle<lge,  all  belief. 
And  fell  down  still  believing.  With  each  hour 
In  my  spent  soul  some  lingering  faith  went  out ; 
Woes  that  began  in  fire  had  burnt  to  blackness ; 
The  very  good  within  me  had  grown  grim : 

The  frenzy  of  my  shipwreck’d  heart  had  thrown 
Its  last  crust  overboaid — then,  then,  oh  God ! 
Then  in  the  midnight  darkness  of  my  passion. 
The  veil  was  rent  which  hid  the  holy  of  holies, 
.\nd  1  beheld  and  worship’d. 


How  beautifully  told  is  the  death  of  An¬ 
dreas — when  the  hero  first  learns  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  inexorable  word. Never!  “Oh, 
ye  loved  ones,  that  already  sleep  in  the  noise¬ 
less  bed  of  rest,  whom  in  life  1  could  only 
weep  for  and  never  help;  and  ye  who,  wide 
scattered,  still  toil  lonely  in  the  monster¬ 
bearing  desert,  dyeing  the  flinty  ground  with 
your  blood — yet  a  little  while,  and  we  shall 
all  meet  There,  and  our  mother’s  bosom 
will  screen  us  all ;  and  Oppression’s  harness 
and  Sorrow’s  fire-whip,  and  all  the  gehenna 
bailiffs  that  patrol  and  inhabit  ever-vexed 
Time,  cannot  thenceforth  harm  us  any  more!” 
The  book  is  full  of  thoughts  that  do  often  lie 
too  deep  for  tears — stragglings  in  the  dim 
Time-element — wanderings  of  a  nameless  un¬ 
rest — fever  paroxysms  of  doubt — foreshad¬ 
owings,  or  fore-splendors  rather,  of  truth, 
“  sweeter  than  dayspring  to  the  shipwrecked 
in  the  Nova  Zembla !  ah !  like  the  mother’s 
voice  to  her  little  child  that  strays  bewil¬ 
dered,  weeping,  in  unknown  tumults’’ — 
glimpses  of  immortality,  and  up-rollings  of 
the  curtains  of  to-morrow.  It  is  a  book  to 
read  while  around  us  and  within  us  whisper 
the  voices  of  the  night — while  we  commune 
with  our  own  heart,  and  are  still.  There  are 
better  Night  Thoughts  here  than  ever  Young 
indited. 

The  History  oj  the  French  Revolution  ha.s 
caused  some  to  ascribe  a  mephistophilestic 
spirit  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  on  account  of  the  per¬ 
vading  irony  and  seeming  indifference  to 
moral  distinctions,  as  if  Virtue  were  but  a 
name,  and  Crime  deserved  a  good  word — as 
if  Madame  Roland  were  one  with  “  pKxrr  sea- 
green”  Robespierre,  and  Charlotte  Corday 
indistinguishable  from  the  creature  she  slew. 
As  a  critic  in  Blackwood  objects,  “  This  lofty 
irony,  pungent  as  it  is,  grows  wearisome.  It 
leads  to  a  most  unjust  and  capricious  estimate 
of  the  characters  and  actions  of  men.  The 
man  who  has  an  eye,  i.  e.,  who  glares  upon 
you  like  a  tiger — he  who,  in  an  age  of  rev¬ 
olution,  is  most  thoroughly  revolutionary, 
and  swallows  all  formulas— ha  is  made  a 
hero,  and  honorable  mention  is  decreed  to 
him ;  while  all  who  acted  with  an  ill-starred 
moderation,  are  treated  with  derision.”  This 
is  substituting  energy,  or  will,  for  goodness. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Carlyle’s  apologists 
(and  in  this  respect  he  needs  them)  contend* 
that  this  irony  is  characteristic  of  highest 
genius,  specially  of  the  gentle  Shakspeare — 
that  a  mind  familiar  with  the  circle  of  human 
existence  becomes  superior  to  mere  emotion, 

*  See,  for  instance,  Fraser’s  Magasins,  July,  18S7. 
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and,  in  its  cool  way  of  regarding  matters, 
seems  to  sport  with  feeling : — “  No,  he  still 
feels ;  but  he  endeavors  to  feel  without  pre¬ 
judice,  but  not  without  affection.”  Mr.  Gil- 
fillan  says,  “  Is  the  brand  mark  of  universal 
reprobation  on  any  brow  ?  That  brow,  be 
sure,  he  (Carlyle)  stoops  down  and  kisses 
with  a  pitying  and  pardoning  affection.  For 
Danton  he  has  an  enthusiastic  admiration; 
for  Robespierre  a  slight  but  marked  pen¬ 
chant ;  and  even  for  Marat  a  lurking  tender¬ 
ness.”  This  strange  charity  does  indeed  beat 
that  of  Charles  Lamb  hollow.  Meantime,  of 
the  History  itself,  as  a  whole,  I  cannot  but 
express  deep  admiration.  It  is  emphatically 
ttnique.  It  stirs  the  heart’s  blood,  and  dims 
the  eyes  with  tears,  and  replenishes  the  brain 
with  thoughts.  What  has  criticism  to  say 
of  a  book  that  does  all  that  1 

Hero  IF or  ship  again  is  prodigal  of  beau¬ 
ties,  and  riots  with  power,  but  the  author’s 
substitution  of  Will  for  Goodness  is  painfully 
prominent.  It  is  truly  remarked  by  Mr.* 
Morell — a  writer  who  will  one  day  attain 
the  reputation  he  already  deserves — that 
Carlyle’s  disgust  at  formalism  leads  him  to 
make  sincerity  the  whole  test  of  moral  great¬ 
ness,  and  tends  to  represent  Paul  the  perse¬ 
cutor  as  elevated  a  hero  as  Paul  the  apos¬ 
tle.*  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  doubts  whether 
the  propensity  to  venerate  persons  be  a  com¬ 
mon  faculty  of  the  hinhest  order  of  mind.f 
Carried  to  excess,  hero-worship  has  its  pen¬ 
alties  for  the  worshiper.  Surely  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle  has  worshiped  an  ideal  Goethe,  not 
the  real  one,  or  he  had  not  written  what  he 
has  written.  But  these  lectures,  after  all, 
we  could  ill  spare.  Who  better  than  this 
arch-worshiper  of  Heroes,  shall  paint  the 
Hero  and  his  vision — 

Who  shall  paint  him,  wrapt  and  lonely,  when  the 
god  within  him  speaks, 

And  the  passing  skirts  of  Fate  smite  the  blood 
into  his  cheeks ; 

When  the  future  on  the  ocean  of  his  great  soul 
hangs  like  night, 

And  some  hull  of  thought  comes  ploughing  all  its 
mid  seas  into  light  ? 

We  are  here  taught  that  the ‘history  of  the 
world  is  the  biography  of  great  men.  We 
are  summoned  to  see  the  Hero  in  varied  in¬ 
carnations,  as  Divinity,  as  Prophet,  as  Poet, 
as  Priest,  as  King,  as  Man  of  Letters.  We 
survey  a  group  of  Odins,  with  strong  old 
Norse  hearts — and  Mahomets,  upon  whom 


*  B«e  Morell’s  SpeatloHve  Philosophy,  vol.  iL 
f  The  StndeHi. 


has  glared  the  conviction  that  wooden  idols 
are  not  real,  that  only  God  is  real — and 
Dantes,  embodying  musically  the  inner  life 
of  our  modem  Europe — and  Shak.speares, 
wide,  placid,  far-seeing,  like  the  sun — and 
Luthers  and  Knoxes,  Cromwells  and  Napo¬ 
leons.  One  would  like  something  from  Mr. 
Carlyle  more  at  length,  upon  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  “  hero.”  It  were  a  goodly  theme  for 
such  an  iron  pen. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Carlyle  accepts 
the  faith  of  every  age  but  his  own.  Hast 
and  Present  is  an  illustration  in  point.  Like 
everything  from  the  same  source,  it  is  very 
interesting,  graphic,  and  vigorous.  But  the 
Past  is  altogether  lovely,  and  the  Present 
without  one  redeeming  virtue.  He  just  re¬ 
verses  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Macaulay, 
and  turns  Progress  into  Retrograde,  and  as¬ 
sures  us  that  we  are  in  a  deplorable  condi¬ 
tion,  and  that  if  we  could  but  return  to  the 
days  of  yore,  the  days  of  feudalism,  and 
monkery,  and  parchment  literature,  how  de¬ 
lightful  it  would  be,  and  how  much  it  would 
tend  to  save  our  souls  alive !  He  reminds 
us  of  the  pathetic  lament  of  worthy  Master 
Knickerbocker,  the  veracious  historian  of 
New  York,  over  modern  vulgarity  and  de¬ 
generacy ;  “Ah,  blissful  and  never-to-be- 
forgotten  age  !  when  every  thing  was  better 
than  it  has  ever  been  since,  or  ever  will  be 
again — when  Buttermilk  Channel  was  quite 
dry  at  low  water — when  the  shad  in  the 
Hudson  were  all  salmon,”  <fec.,  «fec.*  There 
are  capital  things,  however,  in  this  volume  ; 
the  sketches,  for  instance,  of  abbots  Hugo 
and  Samson,  of  St.  Edmondsbury  convent ; 
the  sarcasms  pelted  against  Midas-eared 
Mammonism,  self-torturing  Methodism,  gal¬ 
vanic  Puseyism.  The  last  would  have  fan¬ 
cied  it  had  converted  Mr.  Carlyle,  but  for 
this  cruel  blow — for  it  agreed  with  him  to 
an  iota  in  the  delectable  principle  of  looking 
backwards.  Who  can  forget,  too,  his  glori¬ 
ous  apostrophe  of  that  great  hat,  seven  feet 
high,  which  was  perambulating  London 
streets  when  he  was  writing  this  book  ?  Or 
his  excursus  upon  the  philosophy  of  hap¬ 
piness,  the  character  of  the  English  nation, 
the  nature  of  conservatism,  the  dignity  and 
blessedness  of  labor,  the  sorrows  of  “  heavy- 
wet  and  gin?  Here  also  are  propounded 
the  same  wholesome  doctrines  touching  edu¬ 
cation  and  emigration,  which  form  the  staple 
of  his  little  volume  entitled  Chartism.  These 
are  the  only  practical  portions  of  the  work, 
as  far  as  remedial  suggestions  are  concerned  ; 

I  *  Knickerbocker's  JVine  York,  book  iiL  chap.  iv. 
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for  he  is  ever  more  diffuse  and  definite  in  ex¬ 
posing  abuses  than  in  constructing  methods 
of  tangible  reform.  In  fact,  Mr.  Carlyle  is 
a  little  apt  to  frighten  us  all  from  our  daily 
work,  by  swearing  that  we  are  all  wrong, 
and  going  post  to  destruction ;  and  when 
we,  in  our  bewilderment,  implore  him  to 
show  us  a  more  e.xcellent  way,  he  bids  us 
go  back  and  mind  our  own  business.  The 
number  of  his  readers  whom  he  has  per¬ 
plexed  into  a  “fix’*  of  this  kind,  who  can 
tell! 

Which  very  definite  scolding  and  very  in¬ 
definite  “  remedial  suggestions,”  also  charac¬ 
terize  his  latest  production,  the  “  Latter  Day 
Pamphlets."  He  is  6rst-rate  at  fault-finding, 
and  his  peremptory  style  has  a  strong  diish 
of  the  Sir  Oracle — 

Quod  modo  proposui  non  est  sententia ;  verum 
Credite  me  vobis  folium  recitare  Sibyllse. 

Weighty  truths,  and  profitable  for  these 
times,  are  not  wanting  in  these  pamphlets. 
His  purpose  is. 

With  honest  zeal, 

To  rouse  the  watchmen  of  the  public  weal, 

To  Virtue’s  work  provoke  the  tardy  Hall, 

And  goad  the  prelate  slumb’ring  in  his  Stall.’* 

Nor  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  power 
and  felicity  which  animate  many  of  his  pages, 
and  the  razy  humor  of  his  illustrations.  For 
example,  the  Ou'  Clo'  history  of  the  nation 
which  once  voted  for  Barabbas : — “A  certain 
people  once,  upon  a  time,  clamorously  voted 
by  overwhelming  majority,  ‘Not  he ;  Barab¬ 
bas,  not  he !  Him,  and  what  he  is,  and  what 
he  deserves,  we  know  well  enough :  a  reviler 
of  the  Chief  Priests  and  sacred  Chancery 
wigs;  a  seditious  Heretic,  physical -force 
Chartist,  and  enemy  of  his  country  and  man¬ 
kind  ;  To  the  gallows  and  the  cross  with 
him !  Barabbas  is  our  man  ;  Barabbas,  we 
are  for  Barabbas !’  They  got  Barabbas ; — 
have  you  well  considered  what  a  fund  of  pur¬ 
blind  obtluracy,  of  opaque  tlunkeyism,  grown 
truculent  and  transcendant ;  what  an  eye  for 
the  phylacteries  and  want  of  eye  for  the 
eternal  nobleness,  sordid  loyalty  to  the  pros¬ 
perous  Semblances,  and  high  treason  against 
the  Supreme  Fact,  such  a  vote  betokens  in 
these  natures?  For  it  was  the  consummation 
of  a  long  series  of  such  ;  they  and  their  fa¬ 
thers  had  long  kept  voting  so . Well,  they 

got  Barabbas  ;  and  they  got,  of  course,  such 


*  Pope’s  Epilogue  to  the  Satires. 


guidance  as  Barabbas  and  the  like  of  him 
could  give  them  ;  and,  of  course,  they  stum¬ 
bled  ever  downwards  and  downwards,  in 
their  truculent  stiffnecked  way ;  and — and, 
at  this  hour,  after  eighteen  centuries  of  bad 
fortune,  they  prophetically  sing  “  Ou  Clo* ! 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  world.  Might  the 
world,  at  this  late  hour,  but  take  note  of 
them,  and  understand  their  song  a  little !” 

Very  clever,  again,  are  the  hits  at  our  Gor¬ 
ham  controversies,  parliamentary  bagpipes, 
Houndsditch  sausage- making  millionaires, 
public  statues,  and  protectionist  peers.  The 
frigment  on  Pig  Philosophy  is  glorious.  On 
the  whole  there  is  little  appearance  of  dimi¬ 
nished  talent  in  this  last  publication,  though 
the  writer  is  going  about,  Diogenes-like,  with 
that  dark  lantern  of  his,  searching  diligently 
till  he  find  an  honest  man  and  a  hero.  He 
tells  us,  as  he  always  has  done,  that  a  bene¬ 
ficent  and  all- wise  despot  or  autocrat  would 
govern  us  better  than  any  other  man  or  body 
of  men.  And  who  denies  that?  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  meet  with  this  Model  Man,  who, 
like  to-morrow,  is  always  coming — never 
come.  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  him  loudly  enough, 
but  from  some  unexplained  cause  he  fails 
to  obey  the  summons.  “  I  can  call  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep,"  once  said  an  imposing 
personage :  to  whom  the  answer  was,  “  Ay 
so  can  I,  or  any  other  man :  but  will  they 
come  when  you  do  call  for  them  ?”  Mr. 
Carlyle  snubs  Lord  John  Russell  often 
enough,  but  the  New  Downing  street  is  a 
chiaroscuro  place  as  yet.  He  must  be  a  very 
clever,  very  good-natured,  and  perfectly  om¬ 
niscient  tyrant,  or  despot,  or  Hero,  to  whom 
Englishmen  at  this  time  of  day  will  consent 
to  become  hereditary  bondsmen. 

And  now,  methinks,  I  hear  Mr.  Carlyle 
bestowing  a  word  on  me,  and  saying — My 
unknown  and  utterly  unregarded  friend, 
whom  hearsay  and  traditions  report  to  have 
vented  some  balderdash  about  myself,  but 
whom  I,  for  my  part,  never  have  read,  never 
shall  rend — O  si  sic  omnes! — knowing  that 
thy  chaff  is  chaff,  nothing  more ;  but  that  to 
me  Time  is  Life,  and  waste  of  it  in  chaffcutt¬ 
ing,  Sin  ;  cease  to  be  thyself  an  ape  of  litera¬ 
ture  ;  alas,  why  bother  British  readers  with 
thy  unwisdom,  thy  unveracities,  thy  fatalest, 
foolishest  Incontinence  of  Pen  ?  To  Limbo 
with  thy  Goose-manship  !  I  will  none  of  it, 
I.  Nature  ordered  not  thee  to  write,  nor  to 
befool  thyself  and  others.  Retire,  and  speed¬ 
ily,  with  thy  foolish  cackle! 

Exhausted  reader,  b  not  Mr.  Carlyle  near- 
1  ly  right  ? 
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A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Athenceum,  a 
paper  that  loses  no  occasion  to  oppose  Mr. 
Panizzi’s  elaborate  plan  of  cataloguing  the 
immense  library  of  the  British  Museum,  thus 
illustrates  the  clumsiness  of  the  catalogues 
that  now  exist : — 

“  I  had  occasion  to  consult  the  ‘  Memoirs 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.’ 
My  own  set  being  incomplete,  I  went  to  the 
‘National  Library’  to  see  two  volumes  not 
on  my  shelves.  Having  had  a  long  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  catalogues  made  out  a  la  Panizzi,  I 
felt  that  I  was  about  to  adventure  on  a  tedious 
and  time-consuming  search ;  but  after  having 
tried  in  vain  to  borrow  or  buy  the  work  in 
England,  troubled  the  Secretary  of  Legation 
to  the  United  States,  and  exhausted  my  pub¬ 
lisher’s  efforts  to  procure  it  for  me  in  America 
— for  the  volumes  are  out  of  print — I  had  no 
other  resource, — so  to  work  I  fell.  Several 
hours  spent  in  a  fruitless  attempt  almost  in¬ 
clined  me  to  doubt  if  the  volumes  were  to  be 
found  at  all.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  I 
had  better  first  make  myself  certain  that  the 
Memoirs  were  in  the  Librar}\  I  wrote  to 
America,  and  in  five  weeks  received  for 
answer  an  assurance  that  they  had  been  sent. 
'Thus  fortified,  I  went  down  again : — and  by 
this  time  the  Reading-room  had  undergone  a 
change,  and  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
volumes  were  added  to  the  former  catalogues. 
I  began  my  search  systematically.  I  wrote 
out  the  words — ‘  Memoirs  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,’  and  tried  to  look 
at  them  with  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Panizzi.  There 
were  clearly  four  headings  under  which  the 
missing  volumes  might  possibly  be  found  : — 
‘  Memoirs,’  ‘  History,’  ‘  Society,’  and  ‘  Penn¬ 
sylvania.’  I  felt  a  suspicion,  however,  that 
any  one  of  these  was  too  simple  for  the 
sphynx-like  genius  of  our  librarian.  So  I 
began  with  ‘  Periodical  Publications  ’  in  the 
old  catalogue.  I  there  found  several  works 
of  the  same  class, — as,  for  example,  ‘  Hazard’s 
Historical  Register  of  Pennsylvania  ’ — but 
not  the  ‘  Memoirs.’  I  tried  in  succession  the 
King's  and  the  Grenville  Libraries  and  the 
additional  catalr^es  ; — in  vain.  Annoyed, 
but  not  discouraged,  I  began  again — trying 
Pennsylvama  through  the  string  of  cata¬ 


logues  : — to  no  purpose.  This  is  said  in  a 
line, — but  it  took  a  long  time  to  do.  Com¬ 
mencing  afresh,  I  tried  ‘  Historical,’ — then, 

‘  Society,’ — then,  ‘  Transactions,’ — then,  ‘Wil¬ 
liam  Penn,’  —  then,  ‘Philadelphia,’  —  then, 

‘  Penn  Society.’  It  was  useless.  I  had  a 
list  of  the  contents  of  the  two  volumes ;  they 
contained  letters  to  Algernon  Sidney,  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  others.  I  tried, 
therefore,  some  of  these  names : — no.  I 
looked  wistfully  at  the  ten  or  twelve  volumes 
of  the  Panizzi  Catalogue-proper.  But  a  list 
of  works  confined  to  the  first  letters  of  the 
alphabet  promised  to  afford  no  clue  to  a  set 
of  volumes,  the  only  possible  initials  of  which 
were  M.  H.  S.  and  P.  Had  it  been  possible 
to  purchase  the  work  anywhere,  or  at  any 
price,  I  should  have  searched  no  further; — 
but  it  was  not, — and  I  began  to  form  the 
desperate  resolution  of  reading  the  whole 
two  hundred  folio  volumes  of  catalogues. 
By  way  of  gauging  the  nature  of  such  an 
undertaking,  I  took  down  the  first  volume  of 
Mr.  Panizzi’s  appeal  to  posterity ;  and  began 
to  turn  over  its  leaves  in  some  disgust, — 
when  my  eye  lighted  on  the  word  ‘  Aca- 
demiae.’  I  thought  for  a  moment.  Aca¬ 
demy ! — No,  certainly  not.  Yet  one  should 
not  conclude  too  hastily.  I  thought :  pro¬ 
fessed  bibliopoles  are  eccentric.  Let  us  see. 
United  States — Pennsylvania  : — not  there. 
Still  I  turned  over  the  leaves.  Ah !  Phila¬ 
delphia  !  This  city,  it  is  true,  has  no  more 
to  do  with  the  ‘  Memoirs  ’  than  London  has 
to  do  with  Macaulay’s  ‘  History :’ — it  is  now 
and  then  mentioned  in  them.  Still,  not  to 
throw  away  a  chance,  I  pored  down  columns 
of  works  on  the  schools,  cemeteries,  prisons, 
coals,  debts,  railways,  and  other  interesting 
matters  connected  with  Philadelphia,  until  I 
came  on  a  few  words  which  gladdened  and 
surprised  me  equally  ;  —  these  were  the 
‘  Memoirs,’  under  the  double  heading  of 
‘Academy,  Philadelphia.’  This  is  in  the 
‘  perfect  catalogue  ’  preparing  for  our  great¬ 
grandchildren  !  F rom  this  brief  narrative, 
your  readers  will  see  that,  with  all  the  aids  of 
Mr.  Panizzi’s  genius,  the  only  sure  way  to 
find  a  book  in  the  British  Mu.seum  is  to  be¬ 
gin  at  A  in  the  catalogue  and  read  on  till  it 
is  found.” 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  ATTORNEY. 

BIGAMY  OR  NO  BIGAMY! 


The  firm  of  Flint  and  Sharp  enjoyed,  whe¬ 
ther  deservedly  or  not,  when  1  was  connected 
with  it,  as  it  still  does,  a  high  reputation  for 
keen  practice  and  shrewd  business-manage¬ 
ment.  This  kind  of  professional  fame  is 
usually  far  more  profitable  than  the  drum- 
and-ti  umpet  variety  of  the  sjime  article ;  or 
at  least  we  found  it  so ;  and  often,  from  blush 
of  morn  to  far  later  than  dewy  eve — which 
natural  phenomena,  by  the  way,  were  only 
emblematically  observed  by  me  during  thirty 
busy  years  in  the  extinguishment  of  the 
street  lamps  at  dawn,  and  their  reillumination 
at  dusk — did  I  and  my  partner  incessantly 
pursue  our  golden  avocations ;  deferring  what 
are  usually  esteemed  \he  pleasures  of  life — 
its  banquets,  music,  flowers,  and  lettered  ease 
— till  the  toil,  and  heat,  and  hurry  of  the  day 
were  past,  and  a  calm,  luminous  evening, 
unclouded  by  care  or  anxiety,  had  arrived. 
This  conduct  may  or  may  not  have  been 
wise  ;  but  at  all  events  it  daily  increased  the 
connections  and  transactions  of  the  firm,  and 
ultimately  anchored  us  both  very  comfortably 
in  the  three  per  cents ;  and  this  too,  I  am 
bold  to  say,  not  without  our  having  eflected 
some  good  in  our  generation.  This  boast  of 
mine  the  following  passage  in  the  life  of  a 
distinguished  client — known,  I  am  quite  sure, 
by  reputation  to  most  of  the  readers  of  this 
Journal,  whom  our  character  for  practical 
sagacity  and  professional  shrewdness  brought 
us — will,  1  think,  be  admitted  to  in  some  de¬ 
gree  substantiate. 

Our  connection  was  a  mercantile  rather 
than  an  aristocratic  one,  and  my  surprise  was 
therefore  considerable  when,  on  looking 
through  the  office-blinds  to  ascertain  what 
vehicle  it  was  that  had  driven  so  rapidly  up 
to  the  door,  I  observed  a  handsomely-appoint¬ 
ed  carriage  with  a  coronet  emblazoned  on 
the  panels,  out  of  which  a  tall  footman  was  | 
handing  a  lady  attired  in  deep  but  elegant 
mourning,  and  closely  veiled.  I  instantly 
withdrew  to  my  private  room,  and  desired 


that  the  lady  should  be  immediately  admitted. 
Greatly  was  my  surprise  increased  when  the 
graceful  and  still  youthful  visitor  withdrew 
her  veil,  and  disclosed  the  features  of  the 
Countess  of  Seyton,  upon  whose  mild,  lumin¬ 
ous  beauty,  as  rendered  by  the  engraving 
from  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence’s  picture,  I  had 
so  frequently  gazed  with  admiration.  That 
rare  and  touching  beauty  was  clouded  now  ; 
and  an  intense  expression  of  anxiety,  fear — 
almost  terror — gleamed  from  out  the  troubled 
depths  of  her  fine  dark  eyes. 

“  The  Countess  of  Seyton  !”  I  half-involun- 
tarily  exclaimed,  as  with  my  very  best  bow 
1  handed  her  ladyship  a  chair. 

“  Yes  ;  and  you  are  a  partner  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  firm,  are  you  not?” 

I  bowed  again  still  more  profoundly  to 
this  compliment,  and  modestly  admitted  that 
I  was  the  Sharp  of  the  firm  her  ladyship  was 
pleased  to  entitle  “  celebrated.” 

“  Then,  Mr.  Sharp,  1  have  to  consult  you 
professionally  upon  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
— the  most  vital  importance  to  me  and  mine.” 
Her  ladyship  then,  with  some  confusion  of 
manner,  as  if  she  did  not  know  whether  what 
she  was  doing  was  in  accordance  with  strict 
etiquette  or  not,  placed  a  Bank  of  England 
note,  by  way  of  retainer,  before  me.  I  put 
it  back,  explaining  what  the  usage  really  was, 
and  the  countess  replaced  it  in  her  purse. 

“  We  shall  be  proud  to  render  your  lady¬ 
ship  any  assistance  in  our  power,”  1  said ; 
“  but  1  understood  the  Messrs.  Jackson  en¬ 
joyed  the  confidence  of  the  house  of  Sey¬ 
ton  ?” 

“  Precisely.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  the 
hereditary  solicitors  of  the  family,  more  than 
of  any  individual  member  of  it ;  and  therefore, 
though  highly  respectable  persons,  unfit  to 
advise  me  in  this  particular  matter.  Besides,” 
she  added  .with  increasing  tremor  and  hesi¬ 
tation,  “  to  deal  with,  and  if  possible  foil,  the 
individual  by  whom  I  am  persecuted,  requires 
an  agent  of  keener  sagacity  than  either  of 
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those  gentlemen  can  boast  of ;  sharper,  more 

resolute  men  ;  more - you  understand  what 

I  mean  ?” 

“  Perfectly,  madam  ;  and  allow  me  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  is  probable  our  interview  may  be 
a  somewhat  prolonged  one :  your  ladyship’s 
carriage,  which  may  attract  attention,  should 
be  at  once  dismissed.  The  office  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  solicitors  is,  you  are  aware,  not  far  off ; 
and  as  we  could  not  explain  to  them  the  rea¬ 
son  which  induces  your  ladyship  to  honor 
us  with  your  confidence,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
avoid  any  chance  of  inquiry.” 

Lady  Sey  ton  acquiesced  in  my  suggestion : 
the  carriage  was  ordered  home,  and  Mr. 
Flint  entering  just  at  the  time,  we  both  lis¬ 
tened  with  earnestness  and  anxiety  to  her 
communication.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  ver¬ 
batim  the  somewhat  prolix,  exclamative  nar¬ 
ration  of  the  countess:  the  essential  facts 
were  as  follows : — 

The  Countess  of  Seyton,  previous  to  her 
first  marriage,  was  Miss  Clara  Hayley,  second 
daughter  of  the  Reverend  John  llayley,  the 
rector  of  a  parish  in  Devonshire.  She  mar¬ 
ried,  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  a  Cap¬ 
tain  Gosford.  Her  husband  was  ten  years 
older  tlian  herself,  and,  as  she  discovered 
after  marriage,  was  cursed  with  a  morose 
and  churlish  temper  and  disposition.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  her  acquaintance  with  Gosford,  she 
had  been  intimate  with,  almost  betrothed  to, 
Mr.  Arthur  Kingston,  a  young  gentleman 
connected  with  the  peerage,  and  at  that 
time  heir-apparent  to  the  great  expectancies 
and  actual  poverty  of  his  father.  Sir  Arthur 
Kingston.  The  haughty  baronet,  the  instant 
he  was  made  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  son’s 
intimacy  with  the  rector’s  daughter,  packed 
the  young  man  off  to  the  continent  on  his 
travels.  The  Reverend  John  Hayley  and  his 
beautiful  Clara  were  as  proud  as  the  baronet, 
and  extremely  indignant  that  it  should  be 
thought  either  of  them  wished  to  entrap  or 
delude  Arthur  Kingston  into  an  unequal  or 
ineligible  marriage.  This  feeling  of  pride  and 
resentment  aided  the  success  of  Mr  Gosford’s 
suit,  and  Clara  Hayley,  like  many  other  rash, 
high-notioned  young  ladies,  doomed  herself 
to  misery,  in  order  to  show  the  world,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Kingston  and  his  proud  father 
especially,  that  she  had  a  spirit.  The  union 
was  a  most  unhappy  one.  One  child  only, 
which  died  in  its  infancy,  was  born  to  them ; 
and  after  being  united  more  than  two  years, 
a  separation,  vehemently  insisted  on  by  the 
wife’s  father,  took  place,  and  the  unhappily- 
wedded  daughter  returned  to  her  parent’s 
roof.  Mr.  Gosford — he  had  some  time  before 


sold  out  of  the  army — traveled  about  the 
country  in  search  of  amusement,  and  latterly 
of  health  (for  his  unhappy  cankerous  temper 
at  last  affected  and  broke  down  his  never  very 
robust  physical  constitution),  accompanied 
for  the  twelvemonth  preceding  his  death  by 
a  young  man  txdonging  to  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  of  the  name  of  Chilton.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gosford  had  been  seperated  a  few  days  less 
than  three  years,  when  the  husband  died,  at 
the  village  of  Swords,  in  Ireland,  and  not  far 
distant  from  Dublin.  The  intelligence  was 
first  conveyed  to  the  widow  by  a  paragraph 
in  the  “Freeman’s  Journal,”  a  Dublin  news¬ 
paper;  and  by  the  following  post  a  letter  ar¬ 
rived  from  Mr.  Chilton,  enclosing  a  ring  which 
the  deceased  had  requested  should  be  sent  to 
his  wife,  and  a  note,  dictated  just  previous  to 
his  death-hour,  in  which  he  expressed  regret 
for  the  past,  and  admitted  that  he  alone  had 
been  to  blame  for  the  unhappy  separation. 

A  copy  of  his  will,  made  nearly  a  twelve- 
month  previously,  was  also  forwarded,  by 
which  he  bequeathed  his  property,  amouoting 
to  about  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  to 
a  distant  relative  residing  in  New  Holland. 
By  a  memorandum  of  a  subsequent  date, 
Mr.  Chilton  was  to  have  all  the  money  and 
personals  he  might  die  in  ar/wn/ possession  of, 
after  defraying  the  nece.ssary  funeral  expen¬ 
ses.  This  will,  Mr.  Chilton  stated,  the  de¬ 
ceased  gentleman  had  expressed  a  wish  in  his 
last  moments  to  alter,  but  death  had  been  too 
sudden  for  him  to  be  able  to  give  effect  to  that 
good,  but  too  long  delayed  intention.  It  can¬ 
not  be  supposed  that  the  long-before  practi¬ 
cally  widowed  wife  grieved  much  at  the  final 
breaking  of  the  chain  which  bound  her  to  so 
ungenial  a  mate ;  but  as  Lady  Seyton  was  en¬ 
tirely  silent  upon  the  subject,  our  supposition 
can  only  rest  upon  the  fact  that  Arthur  Kings¬ 
ton — who  had  some  time  previously,  in  con- 
secjuence  of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Seyton 
and  his  only  son,  an  always  weakly  child, 
preceded  a  few  months  by  that  of  his  own 
father,  the  baronet,  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
and  estates — hastened  home  on  seeing  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  Gosford’s  death  in  the  Dublin 
paper,  from  the  continent,  where  he  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  reside  since  his  compelled  departure 
six  years  before ;  and  soon  afterwards  found 
his  way  into  Devonshire,  and  so  successfully 
pressed  the  renewed  offer  of  his  hand,  that 
the  wedding  took  place  slightly  within  six 
months  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Gosford. 
Life  passed  brilliantly  and  happily  with  the 
earl  and  countess — to  whom  three  children 
a  boy  and  two  girls)  were  bom — till  about 
ve  months  previous  to  the  present  time. 
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when  the  earl,  from  being  caught,  when  out 
riding,  in  a  drenching  shower  of  rain,  was 
attacked  by  fever,  and  after  an  acute  illness 
of  only  two  or  three  days’  duration,  expired. 
The  present  earl  was  at  the  time  just  turned 
of  five  years  of  age. 

This  blow,  we  comprehended  from  the  sud¬ 
den  tears  which  filled  the  beautiful  eyes  of 
the  countess  as  she  spoke  of  the  earl’s  de¬ 
cease,  was  a  severe  one.  Still,  the  grief  of 
widowhood  must  have  been  greatly  assuaged 
by  love  for  her  children,  and  not  inconsider¬ 
ably,  after  a  while,  we  may  be  sure,  by  the 
brilliant  position  in  which  she  was  left — as, 
in  addition  to  being  splendidly  jointured,  she 
was  appointed  by  her  husband’s  will  sole 
guardian  of  the  young  lord  her  son. 

A  terrible  reverse  awaited  her.  She  was 
sitting  with  her  father  the  rector,  and  her 
still  unmarried  sister,  Jane  Hayley,  in  the 
drawing-room  of  Seyton  House,  when  a  note 
was  brought  to  her,  signed  Edward  Chilton, 
the  writer  of  which  demanded  an  immediate 
and  private  interview,  on,  he  alleged,  the 
most  important  business.  Lady  Seyton  re¬ 
membered  the  name,  and  immediately  ac¬ 
ceded  to  the  man’s  request.  He  announced,  j 
in  a  brusque,  insolent  tone  and  manner,  that 
Mr.  Gosford  had  not  died  at  the  time  his 
death  was  announced  to  her,  having  then 
only  fallen  into  a  state  of  syncope,  from 
which  he  had  unexpectedly  recovered,  and 
had  lived  six  months  longer.  “  The  truth 
is,”  added  Chilton,  "  that  chancing  the  other 
day  to  be  looking  over  a  ‘  peerage,’  I  noticed 
for  the  first  time  the  date  of  your  marriage 
with  the  late  Earl  of  Seyton,  and  I  have  now 
to  inform  you  that  it  took  place  precisely 
eight  days  previous  to  Mr.  Gosford’s  death  ; 
that  it  was  consequently  no  marriage  at  all ; 
and  that  your  son  is  no  more  Earl  of  Seyton 
than  I  am.” 

This  dreadful  announcement,  as  one  might 
expect,  completely  overcame  the  countess. 
She  fainted,  but  not  till  she  had  heard  and 
comprehended  Chilton’s  hurried  injunctions 
to  secrecy  and  silence.  He  rang  the  bell 
for  assistance,  and  then  left  the  house.  The 
mental  agony  of  Lady  Seyton,  on  recovering 
consciousness,  was  terrible,  and  she  with 
great  difficulty  succeeded  in  concealing  its 
cause  from  her  anxious  and  wondering  rela¬ 
tives.  Another  interview  with  Chilton  ap¬ 
peared  to  confirm  the  truth  of  his  story 
beyond  doubt  or  question.  He  produced  a 
formally  drawn  up  document,  signed  by  one 
Pierce  Cunningham,  gravedigger  of  Swords, 
which  set  forth  that  Charles  Gosford  was 
buried  on  the  26th  of  June,  1832,  and  that 
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the  inscription  on  his  tombstone  set  forth 
that  he  had  died  June  23d  of  that  year. 
Also  a  written  averment  of  Patrick  Mullins 
of  Dublin,  that  he  had  lettered  the  stone  at 
the  head  of  the  grave  of  Charles  Gosford  in 
Swords  burying-ground  in  1832,  and  that  its 
date  was,  as  stated  by  Pierce  Cunningham, 
June  23.  1832. 

“  Have  you  copies  of  those  documents  ?” 
asked  Mr.  Flint. 

“Yes:  1  have  brought  them  with  me,” 
the  countess  replied,  and  handed  them  to 
Mr.  Flint.  “  In  my  terror  and  extremity,” 
continued  her  ladyship,  “and  unguided  by 
counsel — for  till  now  1  have  not  dared  to 
speak  upon  the  subject  to  any  person — 1 
have  given  this  Chilton,  at  various  times, 
large  sums  of  money :  but  he  is  insatiable ; 

and  only  yesterday -  I  cannot  repeat  his 

audacious  proposal :  you  will  find  it  in  this 
note.” 

“  Marriage !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Flint,  with  a 
burst.  He  had  read  the  note  over  my  shoul¬ 
der.  “  The  scoundrel !” 

My  worthy  partner  was  rather  excited. 
The  truth  was,  he  had  a  Clara  of  his  own  at 
home — a  dead  sister’s  child,  very  pretty,  just 
about  marriageable,  and  a  good  deal  resem¬ 
bling,  as  he  told  me  afterwards,  our  new  and 
interesting  client. 

“  I  would  die  a  thousand  deaths  rather,” 
resumed  Lady  Seyton,  in  a  low,  tremulous 
voice,  as  she  let  fall  her  veil.  “  Can  there,” 
she  added  in  a  still,  fainter  voice,  “  be  any¬ 
thing  done — anything” - 

“That  depends  entirely,”  interrupted  Mr. 
Flint,  “  upon  whether  this  fine  story  is  or  is 
not  a  fabrication,  got  up  for  the  purjjbse  of 
extorting  money.  It  seems  to  me,  I  must 
say,  amazingly  like  one.” 

“  Do  you  really  think  so  ?”  exclaimed  the 
lady,  with  joyful  vehemence.  The  notion 
that  Chilton  was  perhaps  imposing  on  her 
credulity  and  fears  seemed  not  to  have  struck 
her  before. 

“  What  do  you  think,  Sharp  ?”  said  my 
parter. 

I  hesitated  to  give  an  opinion,  as  I  did  not 
share  in  the  hope  entertained  by  Flint.  De¬ 
tection  was  so  certain,  that  I  doubted  if  so 
cunning  a  person  as  Chilton  appeared  to  be 
would  have  ventured  on  a  fraud  so  severely 
punishable.  “Suppose,”  I  said,  avoiding  an 
answer,  “  as  this  note  appoints  an  interview 
at  three  o’clock  to-day  at  Seyton  House,  we 
meet  him  there  instead  of  your  ladyship  ? 
A  little  talk  with  the  fellow  might  be  ser¬ 
viceable. 

Lady  Seyton  eagerly  agreed  to  this  pro- 
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posal ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  we  should 
be  at  Seyton  House  half  an  hour  before  the 
appobted  time,  in  readiness  for  the  gentle¬ 
man.  Lady  Seyton  left  in  a  hackney-coach, 
somewhat  relieved,  I  thought,  by  having 
conOded  the  oppressive  secret  to  us,  and 
with  a  nascent  hope  slightly  flushing  her 
pale,  dejected  countenance. 

The  Arm  of  Flint  and  Sharp  had  then  a 
long  conference  together,  during  which  the 
lady’s  statement  and  Mr.  Chilton  s  documents 
were,  the  reader  may  be  sure,  very  minute¬ 
ly  conned  over,  analysed,  and  commented 
upon.  Finally,  it  was  resolved  that  if  the 
approaching  interview,  the  manner  of  which 
we  agreed  upon,  did  not  prove  satisfactory, 
Mr.  Flint  should  immedbtely  proceed  to  Ire¬ 
land,  and  personally  ascertain  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  facts  alleged  by  Chilton. 

“Mr.  Chilton  is  announced,”  said  Lady 
Seyton,  hurriedly  entering  the  library  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  where  Mr.  Flint  and  my¬ 
self  were  seated.  “  I  need  not  be  present,  I 
think  you  said  ?”  she  added  in  great  tremor. 

“  Certainly  not,  madam,”  I  replied.  “We 
shall  do  better  alone.” 

She  retired  instantly.  P'lint  rose  and 
stationed  himself  close  by  the  door.  Pre¬ 
sently  a  sounding,  confident  step  was  heard 
along  the  passage,  the  library  door  swung 
back  on  its  noiseless  hinges,  and  in  stalked  a 
man  of  apparently  about  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  tall,  genteel,  and  soldier-looking.  He 
started  back  on  seeing  me,  recognising,  I  er- 
ceived,  my  vocation  at  a  glance. 

“How  is  this?”  he  exclaimed.  “I  ex¬ 
pected” — 

“  The  Countess  of  Seyton.  True  ;  but 
her  ladyship  has  deputed  me  to  confer  with 
you  on  the  business  mentioned  in  your  note.” 

“  I  shall  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,”  he 
replied  abruptly,  and  turned  to  leave  the  room. 
Mr.  Flint  had  shut,  and  was  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  door. 

“  You  can’t  go,”  he  said  in  his  coollest 
manner.  “  The  police  are  within  call.” 

“  The  police !  What  the  devil  do  you 
mean  ?”  cried  Chilton  angrily  ;  but,  spite  of 
his  assurance,  visibly  trembling  beneath 
Flint’s  searching,  half- sneering  look. 

“  Nothing  very  remarkable,”  replied  that 
gentleman,  “  or  unusual  in  our  profession. 
Come,  sit  down  ;  we  are  lawyers ;  you  are  a 
man  of  business,  we  know.  1  dare  say  we 
shall  soon  understand  each  other.” 

Mr.  Chilton  sat  down,  and  moodily  awaited 
what  was  next  to  come. 

“  You  are  aware,”  said  Mr.  Flint,  “  that 


you  have  rendered  yourself  liable  to  trans¬ 
portation  ?” 

“  What !”  exclaimed  Chilton,  flashing  crim¬ 
son,  and  starting  to  his  feet.  “  What !” 

“  To  transportation,”  continued  my  imper¬ 
turbable  partner,  “for  seven,  ten,  fourteen 
years,  or  for  life,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judge ;  but  considering  the  frequency  of  the 
crime  of  late,  I  should  say  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  you  will  be  a  lifer 

“  What  devil’s  gibberish  is  this?”  exclaim¬ 
ed  Chilton,  frightened,  but  still  fierce.  “  I 
can  prove  everything  1  have  said.  Mr.  Gos- 
ford,  I  tell  you” - 

“  Well  well,”  interrupted  Mr.  Flint ;  “  put 
it  in  that  light  how  you  please ;  turn  it  which 
way  you  will ;  it’s  like  the  key  in  Blue  Beard, 
which  I  dare  say  you  have  read  of ;  rub  it 
out  on  one  side,  and  up  it  comes  on  the  other. 
Say,  by  way  of  argument,  that  you  have  not 
obtained  money  by  unfounded  threats — a 
crime  which  the  law  holds  tantamount  to  high¬ 
way  robbery.  You  have  in  that  case  obtained 
money  for  compromising  a  felony — that  of 
polygamy.  An  awful  position,  my  good  sir, 
choose  which  you  will.” 

Utterly  chopfallen  was  the  lately  trium¬ 
phant  man  ;  but  he  speedily  rallied. 

“  I  care  not,”  he  at  length  said.  “  Punish 
me  you  may ;  but  the  pride  of  this  sham 
countess  and  the  sham  earl  will  be  brought 
low.  And  I  tell  you  once  for  all,”  he  added, 
rising  at  the  same  time,  and  speaking  in  ring¬ 
ing,  wrathful  tone,  “  that  I  defy  you,  and  will 
either  be  handsomely  remunerated  for  silence, 
or  I  will  at  once  inform  the  Honorable  James 
Kingston  that  he  is  the  true  Earl  of  Seyton.” 

“And  1  tell  you,”  retorted  Flint,  “  that 
if  you  attempt  to  leave  this  room,  1  will  give 
you  into  costody  at  once,  and  transport  you, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequence  to  others. 
Come,  come,  let  us  have  no  more  nonsense  or 
bluster.  \Ve  have  strong  reasons  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  story  by  which  you  have  been  ex¬ 
torting  money  is  a  fabrication.  If  it  be  so, 
rely  upon  it  we  shall  detect  and  punish  you. 
Your  only  safe  course  is  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it  whilst  there  is  yet  time.  Out  with 
it,  man,  at  once,  and  you  shall  go  scot-free  ; 
nay,  have  a  few  score  pounds  more — say  a 
hundred.  Be  wise  in  time,  I  counsel  you.” 

Chilton  hesitated  ;  his  white  lips  quivered. 
There  was  something  to  reveal. 

“  I  cannot,”  he  muttered,  after  a  consider¬ 
able  pause.  “  There  is  nothing  to  disclose.” 

“You  will  not!  Tlien  your  fate  be  on 
your  own  head.  1  have  done  with  you.” 

It  was  now  my  turn.  “Come,  come,” 
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I  said,  “  it  is  useless  urging  this  man  further. 
How  much  do  you  expect  ?  The  insolent 
proposal  contained  in  your  note  is,  you  well 
know,  out  of  the  question.  How  much 
money  do  you  expect  for  keeping  this  wretch¬ 
ed  affair  secret  ?  State  your  terms  at 
once.” 

“  A  thousand  per  annum,”  was  the  reply, 
and  the  first  year  down.” 

“  Modest,  upon  my  word !  But  I  suppose 
we  must  comply.”  I  wrote  out  an  agree¬ 
ment.  “  Will  you  sign  this  ?” 

He  ran  it  over.  “Yes  ;  Lady  Seyton,  as 
she  calls  herself,  will  take  care  it  never  sees 
the  light.” 

I  withdrew,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes 
returned  with  a  cheque.  “  Her  ladyship  has 
no  present  cash  at  the  banker’s,”  I  said,  “  and 
is  obliged  to  post-date  this  cheque  twelve 
days.’ 

The  rascal  grumbled  a  good  deal ;  but  as 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  he  took  the  security, 
signed  the  agreement,  and  walked  off. 

“  A  sweet  nut  that  for  the  devil  to  crack,” 
observed  Mr.  Flint,  looking  savagely  after 
him.  “  I  am  in  hopes  we  shall  trounce  him 
yet,  bravely  as  he  carries  it.  The  cheque  of 
course  is  not  payable  to  order  or  bearer  ?” 

“  Certainly  not ;  and  before  twelve  days 
are  piist,  you  will  have  returned  from  Ire¬ 
land.  The  agreement  may  be,  I  thought,  of 
use  with  Cunningham  or  Mullins.  If  they 
have  been  conspiring  together,  they  will 
scarcely  admire  the  light  in  which  you  can 
place  the  arrangement,  as  affording  proof 
that  he  means  to  keep  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
reward  to  himself.” 

“  Exactly.  At  all  events  we  shall  get  at 
the  truth,  whatever  it  be.” 

The  same  evening  Mr.  Flint  started  for 
Dublin  via  Holyhead. 

I  received  in  due  course  a  letter  from  him, 
dated  the  day  after  his  arrival  there.  It  was 
anything  but  a  satisfactory  one.  The  date 
on  the  grave-stone  had  been  truly  represent¬ 
ed,  and  Mullins  who  erected  it  was  a  highly 
respectable  man.  Flint  had  also  seen  the 
grave-digger,  but  could  make  nothing  out  of 
him.  There  was  no  regular  register  of  deaths 
kept  in  Swords,  except  that  belonging  to 
Cunningham  ;  and  the  minister  who  buried 
Gosford,  and  who  lived  at  that  time  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  had  been  dead  some  time.  This  was  dis¬ 
heartening  and  melancholy  enough ;  and,  as 
if  to  give  our  unfortunate  client  the  coup-de¬ 
grace,  Mr.  Jackson,  junior,  marched  into  the 
office  just  after  I  had  read  it,  to  say  that, 
having  been  referred  by  Lady  Seyton  to  us 
for  explanations  with  respect  to  a  statement 


made  by  a  Mr.  Edward  Chilton  to  the  Honor¬ 
able  James  Kingston,  for  whom  they,  the 
the  Messrs.  Jackson,  were  now  acting,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  the  said  Honorable 
James  Kingston  was  in  fact  the  true  Earl  of 
Seyton;  he,  Mr.  Jackson,  junior,  would  be 
happy  to  bear  what  I  had  to  say  upon  the 
subject !  It  needed  but  this.  Chilton  had, 
as  I  feared  he  would,  after  finding  we  had 
been  consulted,  sold  his  secret,  doubtless 
advantageously,  to  the  heir-at-law.  There 
was  still,  however,  a  chance  that  something 
favorable  might  turn  up,  and  as  I  bad  no 
notion  of  throwing  that  chance  away,  I  care¬ 
lessly  replied  that  we  had  reason  to  believe 
Chilton’s  story  was  a  malicious  fabricaUon, 
and  that  we  should  of  course  throw  on  them 
the  onus  of  judicial  proof  that  Gosford  was 
still  alive  when  the  late  earl’s  marriage  was 
solemnized.  Finally,  however,  to  please  Mr. 
Jackson,  who  professed  to  be  very  anxious, 
for  the  lady’s  sake,  to  avoid  unnecessary 
eclat,  and  to  arrange  the  affair  as  quietly  as 
possible,  I  agreed  to  meet  him  at  Lady  Sey.- 
ton’s  in  four  days  from  that  time,  and  hear 
the  evidence  upon  which  he  relied.  This 
could  not  at  all  events  render  our  position 
worse ;  and  it  was  meanwhile  agreed  that 
the  matter  should  be  kept  as  far  as  possible 
profoundly  secret. 

Three  days  passed  without  any  further 
tidings  from  Mr.  Flint,  and  I  vehemently 
feared  that  his  journey  had  proved  a  fruit¬ 
less  ones  when,  on  the  evening  previous  to 
the  day  appointed  for  the  conference  at  Sey¬ 
ton  House,  a  hackney  coach  drove  rapidly 
up  to  the  office  door,  and  out  popped  Mr. 
Flint,  followed  by  two  strangei-s,  whom  he 
very  watchfully  escorted  into  the  house. 
“  Mr.  Patrick  Mullins,  and  Mr.  Pierce  Cun¬ 
ningham,”  said  Flint,  as  he  shook  hands 
with  me,  in  a  way  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  merry  sparkle  of  his  eyes,  and  the 
boisterous  tone  of  his  voice,  assured  me  all 
was  right.  “  Mr.  Pierce  Cunningham  will 
sleep  here  to-night,”  he  added  ;  “  so  Collins 
had  better  engage  a  bed  out.” 

Cunningham,  an  ill-looking  lout  of  a  fel¬ 
low,  muttered  that  he  chose  “  to  sleep  at  a 
tavern.” 

“  Not  if  I  know  it,  my  fine  fellow,”  re¬ 
joined  Mr.  Flint.  “  You  mean  well,  I  dare 
s.Hy  ;  but  I  cannot  lose  sight  of  you  fur  all 
that.  You  either  sleep  here  or  at  a  station- 
house.” 

The  man  stared  with  surprise  and  alarm ; 
but,  knowing  refusal  or  resistance  to  be 
hopeless,  sullenly  assented  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  withdrew  to  the  room  appointed 
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for  him,  vigilantly  guarded.  For  Mr.  Mul¬ 
lins,  we  engaged  a  bed  at  a  neighboring 
tavern. 

Mr.  Flint’s  mission  had  been  skilfully  and 
successfully  accomplished.  He  was  con¬ 
vinced,  by  the  sullen  confusion  of  manner 
manifested  by  Cunningham,  that  some  villan- 
ous  agency  had  been  at  work,  ^nd  he  again 
waited  on  Mullins,  the  stone-cutter.  “  Who 
gave  you  the  order  for  the  grave-stone  ?” 
he  asked.  Mr.  Mullins  referred  to  his  book, 
and  answered  that  he  received  it  by  letter. 
“  Had  he  got  that  letter  ?”  “  Very  likely,” 
he  replied,  “  as  he  seldom  destroyed  busi¬ 
ness  papers  of  any  kind.’’  “  A  search  was 
instituted,  and  finally  this  letter,”  said  Mr. 
Flint,  “  worth  an  earl’s  coronet,  tom  and 
dirty  as  it  is,  turned  up.”  This  invaluable 
document,  which  bore  tlie  London  post-date 
of  June  23,  1832,  ran  as  follows  : — 

“Asgle.sea  Hotel,  Hatmarket,  ) 
Londok,  Jane  23,  1832.  \ 

“  Sir  : — Please  to  erect  a  plain  tombstone  at 
the  head  of  Charles  Gosford,  Esqnire’s,  grave,  who 
died  a  few  months  since  at  Swords,  aged  thirty- 
two  years.  This  is  all  that  need  be  inscribe 
upon  it.  You  are  referred  to  Mr.  Guineas,  of 
Sackville  street,  Dublin,  for  payment. 

Y  our  obedient  seri’ant, 

Edward  Chilton.” 

“  You  see,”  continued  Flint,  “the  fellow 
had  inadvertently  left  out  the  date  of  Gos- 
ford’s  death,  merely  stating  it  occurred  a 
few  months  previously  ;  and  Mullins  con¬ 
cluded  that,  in  entering  the  order  in  his  day¬ 
book,  he  must  have  somehow  or  other  con¬ 
founded  the  date  of  the  letter  with  that  of 
Gosford’s  decea.se.  Armed  with  this  pre¬ 
cious  discovery,  I  again  sought  Cunningham, 
and,  by  dint  of  promises  and  threats,  at  last 
got  the  truth  out  of  the  rascal.  It  was 
this : — Chilton,  who  returned  to  this  country 
from  the  Cape,  where  he  had  resided  for 
three  years  previously,  about  two  months 
ago,  having  some  business  to  settle  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  went  over  there,  and  one  day  visited 
Swords,  read  the  inscription  on  Charles  Gos¬ 
ford’s  grave-stone,  and  immediately  sought 
out  the  grave-digger,  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
any  record  of  that  gentleman’s  burial.  Cun¬ 
ningham  said  he  had,  and  produced  his  book, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  it  took  place 
December  24,  1831.  “That  cannot  be,” 
remarked  Chilton,  and  he  referred  to  the 
head-stone.  Cunningham  said  he  had 
noticed  the  mistake  a  few  days  after  it  was 
erected ;  but,  thinking  it  of  no  consequence, 
and  never  having,  that  he  knew  of,  seen  Mr. 
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Mullins  since,  he  had  said,  and  indeed 
thought,  nothing  about  it.  To  conclude  the 
story — Chilton  ultimately,  by  payment  of 
ten  pounds  down,  and  liberal  promises  for 
the  future,  prevailed  upon  the  gravedigger 
to  lend  himself  to  the  infamous  device  the 
sight  of  the  grave-stone  had  suggested  to 
his  fertile,  unscrupulous  brain.” 

This  was,  indeed,  a  glorious  success,  and 
the  firm  of  Flint  and  Sharp  drank  the  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Seyton’s  health  that  evening  with 
great  enthusiasm,  and  gleefully  “  thought  of 
the  morrow.” 

We  found  the  drawing-room  of  Seyton 
House  occupied  by  the  Honorable  James 
Kingston,  his  solicitors,  the  Messrs.  Jackson, 
Lady  Seyton,  and  her  father  and  sister,  to 
whom  she  had  at  length  disclosed  the  source 
of  her  disquietude.  The  children  were 
leaving  the  apartment  as  we  entered  it,  and 
the  grief-dimmed  eyes  of  the  countess  rested 
sadly  upon  her  bright-eyed  boy,  as  he  slowly 
withdrew  with  his  sisters.  That  look  changed 
to  one  of  wild  surprise  as  it  encountered  Mr. 
Flint’s  shining,  good-humored  countenance. 
I  was  more  composed  and  reserved  than  my 
partner,  though  feeling  as  vividly  as  he  did 
the  satisfaction  of  being  able  not  only  to  dis¬ 
pel  Lady  Seyton’s  anguish,  but  to  extinguish 
the  exultation,  and  trample  on  the  hopes,  of 
the  Honorable  James  Kingston,  a  stiff,  grave, 
middle-aged  piece  of  hypocritical  propriety, 
who  was  surveying  from  out  tlie  comers  of 
his  affectedly  unobservant  eyes  the  furniture 
and  decorations  of  the  splendid  apartment, 
and  hugging  himself  with  the  thought  that 
all  was  his !  Business  was  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  with.  Chilton  was  called  in.  He 
repeated  his  former  story,  verbatim,  and 
with  much  fluency  and  confidence.  He  then 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Jackson,  senior,  the 
vouchers  signed  by  Cunningham  and  Mullins. 
The  transient  light  faded  from  Lady  Seyton’s 
countenance  as  she  turned  despairingly,  al¬ 
most  accusingly,  towards  us. 

“  What  answer  have  you  to  make  to  this 
entleman’s  statement,  thus  corroborated  ?” 
emanded  Jackson,  senior. 

“  Quite  a  remarkable  one,”  replied  Mr.  Flint, 
as  he  rang  the  bell.  “  Desire  the  gentlemen 
in  the  library  to  step  up,”  he  added  to  the 
footman  who  answered  the  summons.  In 
about  three  minutes  in  marched  Cunnigham 
and  Mullins,  followed  by  two  police  officers. 
An  irrepressible  exclamation  of  terror  escaped 
Chilton,  which  was  immediately  echoed  by 
Mr.  Flint’s  direction  to  the  police,  as  he  point¬ 
ed  towards  the  trembling  caitiff :  “  That  is 
your  man  :  secure  him.” 
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A  storm  of  exclamations,  questions,  remon¬ 
strances,  instantly  broke  forth,  and  it  was 
several  minutes  before  attention  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  statements  of  our  two  Irish 
witnesses  and  the  reading  of  the  happily- 
found  letter.  The  effect  of  the  evidence  ad¬ 
duced  was  decisive,  electrical.  Lady  Sey- 
ton,  as  its  full  significance  Hashed  upon  her, 
screamed  with  convulsive  joy,  and  I  thought 
must  have  fainted  from  excess  of  emotion. 
The  Reverend  John  Hayley  returned  audible 
thanks  to  God  in  a  voice  quivering  with  rap¬ 
ture,  and  Miss  Hayley  ran  out  of  the  apart¬ 
ment,  and  presently  returned  with  the  chil¬ 
dren,  who  were  immediately  half  smothered 
with  their  mother’s  ecstatic  kisses.  All  was 
fora  few  minutes  bewilderment,  joy,  rapture! 
Flint  persisted  to  his  dying  day  that  Lady 


Seyton  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
kissed  his  bald  old  forehead.  This,  however, 
I  cannot  personally  vouch  for,  as  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  engaged  at  the  moment  by  the  adverse 
claimant,  the  Honorable  James  Kingston, 
who  exhibited  one  of  the  most  irresistibly 
comic,  wo-begone,  lackadaisical  aspects  it  is 
possible  to  concel\’e.  He  made  a  hurried 
and  most  undignified  exit,  and  was  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  by  the  discomfited  “  family” 
solicitors.  Chilton  was  conveyed  to  a  sta¬ 
tion-house,  and  the  next  day  was  fully  com¬ 
mitted  for  trial.  He  was  convicted  at  the 
next  sessions,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years’ 
transportation  ;  and  the  “  celebrated’  firm 
of  Flint  and  Sharp  derived  considerable  lus¬ 
tre,  and  more  profit,  from  this  successful 
stroke  of  professional  dexterity. 


From  the  Ezamiaor. 

THE  MONUMEiNT  TO  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

A  LETTER  FROM  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR 


Now  the  fever  hath  somewhat  subsided 
which  came  over  the  people  from  the  grave 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  there  is  room  for  a  few 
observations  on  his  decease  and  on  its  con¬ 
sequences.  All  public  writers,  I  believe, 
have  expatiated  on  his  character,  compar¬ 
ing  him  with  others  who,  within  our  times, 
have  occupied  the  same  position.  My  own 
opinion  has  invariably  been  that  he  was  the 
wisest  of  all  our  statesmen ;  and  certainly, 
though  he  found  reason  to  change  his  senti¬ 
ments  and  his  measures,  he  changed  them 
honestly,  well  weighed,  always  from  convic¬ 
tion,  and  always  for  the  better.  He  has 
been  compared,  and  seemingly  in  no  spirit  of 
hostility  or  derision,  with  a  Castlereagh,  a 
Perceval,  an  Addington,  a  Canning.  Only 
one  of  these  is  worthy  of  notice,  namely 
Canning,  whose  brilliancy  made  his  shallow¬ 
ness  less  visible,  and  whose  graces  of  style 
and  elocution  threw  a  veil  over  his  unsound¬ 
ness  and  lubricity.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  no 
satirist  or  epigrammatist :  he  was  only  a 
statesman  in  public  life,  only  a  virtuous  and 
friendly  man  in  private.  Par  negodh,  uec 
supra.  Walpole  alone  possessed  his  talents 
for  business.  But  neither  Peel  nor  his  family 
was  enriched  from  the  spoils  of  his  country  ; 
W^alpole  spent  in  building  and  pictures  more 
tlian  double  the  value  of  his  her^itary  estate, 
and  left  the  quadruple  to  his  descendants. 


Dissimilar  from  Walpole,  and  from  com¬ 
moner  and  coarser  men  who  occupied  the 
same  office.  Peel  forbade  that  a  name  which 
he  had  made  illustrious  should  be  degraded 
and  stigmatized  by  any  title  of  nobility.  For 
he  knew  that  all  those  titles  had  origin  and 
nomenclature  from  military  services,  and  be¬ 
long  to  military  men,  like  their  epaulets  and 
spurs  and  chargers.  They  sound  well  enough 
against  the  sword  and  helmet,  but  strangely 
in  law-courts  and  cathedrals  :  but,  reformer 
as  he  was,  he  could  not  reform  all  this ;  he 
could  only  keep  clear’of  it  in  his  own  person. 

I  now  come  to  the  main  object  of  my  letter. 

Suberiptions  are  advertised  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising  monuments  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel :  and  a  motion  has  been  made  in  Par¬ 
liament  for  one  in  Westminster  Abbey  at 
the  public  expense.  Whatever  may  be  the 
precedents,  surely'  the  house  of  God  should 
conUtin  no  object  but  such  as  may'  remind  us 
of  His  presence  and  our  duty  to  Him.  Long 
ago  I  proposed  that  ranges  of  statues  and 
busts  should  commemorate  the  great  worthies 
of  our  country.  All  the  lower  part  of  our 
National  Gallery  might  be  laid  open  for  this 
purpose.  Even  the  best  monuments  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul’s  are  deformi¬ 
ties  to  the  edifice.  Let  us  not  continue  this 
disgrace.  Deficient  as  we  are  in  architects, 
we  have  many  good  statuaries,  and  we  might 
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urell  employ  them  on  the  statues  of  illustri¬ 
ous  commanders,  and  the  busts  of  illustrious 
statesmen  and  writers.  Meanwhile  our 
cities,  and  especially  the  commercial,  would, 

I  am  convinced,  act  more  wisely,  and  more 
satisfactorily  to  the  relict  of  the  deceased, 
if,  instead  of  statues,  they  erected  schools 
and  almshouses,  with  an  inscription  to  his 
memory. 

We  glory  in  about  sixty  whose  busts  and 
statues  may  occupy  what  are  now  the  “  deep 
solitudes  and  awful  cells”  in  our  National 
Gallery.  Our  literary  men  of  eminence  are 
happily  more  numerous  than  the  political  or 
the  warlike,  or  both  together.  There  is  only 
one  class  of  them  which  might  be  advanUge- 
ously  excluded,  namely,  the  theological ;  and 
my  reasons  are  these.  First,  their  great  talents 
were  chiefly  employed  on  controversy  ;  se¬ 
condly,  and  consequently,  their  images  would 
excite  dogmatical  discord.  Every  sect  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  and  every  clrss  of 
dissenters,  complaining  of  undue  preferences. 
Painting  and  sculpture  lived  in  the  midst  of 
corruption,  lived  throughout  it,  and  seemed 
indeed  to  draw  vitality  from  it,  as  flowers  the 
most  delicate  from  noxious  air;  but  they 
collapsed  at  the  searching  breath  of  free 
inquiry,  and  could  not  abide  persecution. 
The  torch  of  Philosophy  never  kindled  the 
suffocating  fagot,  under  whoso  smoke  Theo- 
logy  was  mistaken  for  Religion.  Theology 
had,  until  now,  been  speculative  and  quies¬ 
cent  :  she  abandoned  to  Philosophy  these 
humbler  qualities :  instead  of  allaying  and 
dissipating,  as  Philosophy  had  always  done, 
she  excited  and  she  directed  animosities. 
Oriental  in  her  parentage,  and  keeping  up  her 
wide  connections  in  that  country,  she  acquir¬ 
ed  there  all  the  artifices  most  necessary  to 
the  furtherance  of  her  designs  ;  among  the 
rest  was  ventriloquism,  which  she  quite  per¬ 
fected,  making  her  words  seem  to  sound 
from  above  and  from  below  and  from  every 
side  around.  Ultimately,  when  men  had 
fallen  on  their  faces  at  this  miracle,  she  as¬ 
sumed  the  supreme  power.  Kings  were 
her  lackeys,  and  nations  the  dust  ui\der  her 
palfrey’s  hoof.  By  her  sentence  Truth  was 
gagged,  scourged,  branded,  cast  down  on  the 
earth  in  manacles ;  and  Fortitude,  who  had 
stood  at  Truth’s  side,  was  fastened  with  nails 
and  pulleys  to  the  stake.  I  would  not  re¬ 
vive  by  any  images,  in  the  abode  of  the 
graceful  and  the  gentle  Arts,  these  sorrow¬ 
ful  reminiscences.  The  vicissitudes  of  the 
world  appear  to  be  bringing  round  again  the 
spectral  Past.  Let  us  place  great  men  be¬ 
tween  it  and  ourselves  ;  they  all  are  tutelar  : 


not  the  warrior  and  the  statesman  only  ;  not 
only  the  philosopher  ;  but  also  the  historian 
who  follows  them  step  by  step,  and  the 
poet  who  secures  us  from  peril  and  dejection 
by  his  counier-charm.  Philosophers  in  most 
places  are  unwelcome  :  but  there  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  reason  why  Shaftesbury  and  Hobbes 
should  be  excluded  from  our  gallery,  than 
why  Epicurus  should  have  been  from  Cicero’s 
or  Zeno  from  Lucullus’s.  Of  our  sovereigns, 

I  think  Alfred,  Cromwell,  and  William  111. 
alone  are  eligible ;  and  they,  because  they 
opposed  successfully  the  subverters  of  the 
laws.  Three  viceroys  of  Ireland  will  deserv¬ 
edly  be  placed  in  the  same  receptacle ;  Sir 
John  Perrot,  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  (in  due 
time)  the  last  Lord -Deputy.  One  Speaker, 
one  only,  of  the  Parliament ;  he  without 
whom  no  Parliament  would  be  now  existing ; 
he  who  declared  to  Henry  IV.  that  until  all 
public  grievances  were  removed,  no  subsidy 
should  be  granted.  The  name  of  this  Spea¬ 
ker  may  be  found  in  Uapin  ;  English  histo¬ 
rians  talk  about  facts,  forgetting  men. 

Admirals  and  generals  are  numerous  and 
conspicuous.  Drake,  Blake,  Rodney,  Jervis, 
Nelson,  Collingwood  ;  the  subduer  of  Algiers 
beaten  down  for  the  French  to  occupy ;  and 
the  defender  of  Acre,  the  first  who  defeated, 
discomfited,  routed,  broke,  and  threw  into 
shameful  flight,  Bonaparte.  Our  generals 
are  Marlborough,  Peterborough,  Wellington, 
and  that  successor  to  his  fame  in  India,  who 
established  the  empire  that  was  falling  from 
us,  who  achieved  in  a  few  days  two  arduous 
victories,  who  never  failed  in  any  enterprise, 
who  accomplished  the  most  difficult  with  the 
smallest  expenditure  of  blood,  who  correct¬ 
ed  the  disorders  of  the  military,  who  gave 
the  soldier  an  example  of  temperance,  the 
civilian  of  simplicity  and  frugality,  and  whose 
sole  (but  exceedingly  great)  reward  was  the 
approbation  of  our  greatest  man. 

With  these  come  the  statesmen  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  students  of  Bacon,  the 
readers  of  Philip  Sidney,  the  companions  of 
Algernon,  the  precursors  of  Locke  and  New¬ 
ton.  Opposite  to  them  are  Chaucer,  Spen¬ 
ser,  Sbakspeare,  Milton  ;  lower  in  dignity, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Cowper, 
Scott,  Burns,  Shelley,  Southey,  Byron, 
Wordsworth  ;  the  author  of  Hohtnlinden  and 
the  Battle  of  the  Baltic ;  and  the  glorious 
woman  who  equaled  these  two  animated  works 
in  her  lean  and  Casabianca.  Historians 
have  but  recently  risen  up  among  us:  and 
long  be  it  before,  by  command  of  Parliament, 
the  chisel  grates  on  the  brow  of  a  Napier,  a 
Grote,  and  Macaulay ! 
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THE  REVENGE. 


Letasseur  and  bis  confederates  sailed  for 
the  penal  scttlenoents  in  the  ill-fated  convict- 
ship,  the  Amphytrion,  the  total  wreck  of 
which  on  the  coast  of  France,  and  consequent 
drowning  of  the  crew  and  prisoners,  excited 
so  painful  a  sensation  in  England.  A  feeling 
of  regret  for  the  untimely  fate  of  Le  Breton, 
whom  I  regarded  rather  as  a  weak  dupe 
than  a  purpo.sed  rascal,  passed  over  my  mind 
as  I  read  the  announcement  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers  ;  but  newer  events  had  almost  jostled 
the  incidents  connected  with  his  name  from 
my  remembrance,  when  a  terrible  adventure 
vividly  recalled  them,  and  Liught  me  how 
fierce  and  untameable  are  tlie  instincts 
of  hate  and  revenge  in  a  certain  chiss  of 
minds. 

A  robbery  of  plate  had  been  committed  in 
Portman  Square,  with  an  ingenuity  and  bold¬ 
ness  which  left  no  doubt  that  it  had  been 
effected  by  clever  and  practised  hands.  The 
detective  officers  first  employed  having  failed 
to  discover  the  offenders,  the  threads  of  the 
imperfect  and  broken  clue  were  placed  in  my 
hands,  to  see  if  my  somewhat  renowned  dex¬ 
terity,  or  luck,  as  many  of  my  brother  officers 
preferred  calling  it,  would  enable  me  to 
piece  them  out  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
By  the  description  obtained  of  a  man  who 
had  been  seen  lurking  about  the  house  a  few 
days  previous  to  the  burglary,  it  had  been 
concluded  by  my  predecessors  in  the  inves¬ 
tigation  that  one  Martin,  a  fellow  with  half  a 
dozen  allanes,  and  a  well-known  traveler  on 
the  road  to  the  hulks,  was  concerned  in  the 
affair;  and  by  their  advice  a  reward  of  fifty 
pounds  had  been  offered  for  his  apprehension 
and  conviction.  I  prosecuted  the  inquiry 
with  my  usual  energy  and  watchfulness, 
without  alighting  upon  any  new  fact  or  inti¬ 
mation  of  importance.  I  could  not  discover 
that  a  single  article  of  the  missing  property 
had  been  either  pawned  or  offered  for  sale, 
and  little  doubt  remained  that  the  crucible 
had  fatally  diminished  the  chances  of  detec¬ 


tion.  The  only  hope  was,  that  an  increased 
reward  might  induce  one  of  the  gang  to 
betray  his  confederates;  and  as  the  property 
was  of  large  value,  this  was  done,  and  one 
hundred  guineas  was  promised  for  the  re¬ 
quired  information.  I  had  been  to  the  Print¬ 
er’s  to  order  the  placards  announcing  the 
increased  recompense ;  and  after  indulguig  in 
a  long  gossip  with  the  foreman  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  whom  I  knew  well,  was  pa.ssing  at 
about  a  quarter-past  ten  o’clock  through 
Ryder’s  Court,  Newport  Market,  where  a 
tall  man  met  and  passed  me  swiftly,  holding  a 
handkerchief  to  his  face.  There  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  that,  as  the  weather  was  bit¬ 
terly  cold  and  sleety ;  and  I  walked  unheed- 
ingly  on.  I  was  just  in  the  act  of  passing 
out  of  the  court  towards  Leicester  ^uare, 
when  swift  steps  sounded  suddenly  behind 
me.  I  instinctively  turned ;  and  as  1  did  so, 
received  a  blow  on  the  left  shoulder — intend¬ 
ed,  I  doubt  not,  for  the  nape  of  my  neck — 
from  the  tall  individual  who  had  passed  me 
a  minute  previously.  As  he  still  held  the 
handkerchief  to  his  face,  I  did  not  catch  even 
a  momentary  glance  at  his  features,  and  he 
ran  off  with  surprising  speed.  The  blow, 
sudden,  jarring,  and  inflicted  with  a  sharp 
instrument — by  a  strong  knife  or  a  dag¬ 
ger — cau.sed  a  sensation  of  faintness;  and 
before  I  recovered  from  it  all  chance  of  suc¬ 
cessful  pursuit  was  at  an  end.  The  wound, 
which  was  not  at  all  serious,  I  had  dressed 
at  a  chemist’s  shop  in  the  Haymarket ;  and 
ns  proclaiming  the  attack  would  do  nothing 
towards  detecting  the  perpetrator  of  it,  I  said 
little  about  it  to  any  one,  and  managed  to 
conceal  in  entirely  from  my  wife,  to  whom  it 
would  have  suggested  a  thousand  painful 
apprehensions  whenever  I  happened  to  be 
unexpectedly  detained  from  home.  The  brief 
glimpse  I  had  of  the  balked  assassin  afforded 
no  reasonable  indication  of  his  identity.  To 
be  sure  he  ran  at  an  amazing  and  unusual 
pace,  but  this  was  a  qualification  possessed 
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by  80  many  of  the  light-legged  as  well  as 
light-fingered  gentry  of  my  professional  ac¬ 
quaintance,  that  it  could  not  justify  even  a 
random  suspicion ;  and  I  determined  to  forget 
the  unpleasant  incident  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  third  evening  after  this  occurrence,  I 
was  again  passing  along  Leicester  Square  at 
a  somewhat  late  hour,  but  this  time  with  all 
my  eyes  about  me.  Snow,  which  the  wind 
blew  sharply  in  one’s  face,  was  falling  fast, 
and  the  cold  was  intense.  Except  myself, 
and  a  tallish,  snow-wreathed  figure — a  wo¬ 
man  apparently — not  a  living  being  was  to 
be  seen.  This  figure,  which  was  standing 
still  at  the  further  side  of  the  square,  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  awaiting  me,  and  as  I  drew  near  it, 
threw  back  the  hood  of  a  cloak,  and  to  my 
great  surprise  disclosed  the  features  of  a 
Madame  Jaubert.  This  ^  lady,  some  years 
before,  had  carried  on,  not  very  far  from  the 
spot  where  she  now  stood,  a  respectable 
millinery  business.  She  was  a  widow  with 
one  child,  a  daughter  of  about  seven  years 
of  age.  Marie-Louise,  as  she  was  named, 
was  one  unfortunate  day  sent  to  Coventry  | 
Street  on  an  errand  with  some  money  in  her 
hand,  and  never  returned.  The  inquiries  set 
on  foot  proved  utterly  without  effect;  not 
the  slightest  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  the 
child  was  obtained — and  the  grief  and  dis¬ 
traction  of  the  bereaved  mother  resulted  in 
temporary  insanity.  She  was  confined  in  a  lu¬ 
natic  asylum  for  seven  or  eight  months,  and 
when  pronounced  convalescent,  found  herself 
homeless,  and  almost  penniless,  in  the  world. 
This  sad  story  1  had  heard  from  one  of  the 
keepers  of  the  asylum  during  her  sojourn 
there.  It  was  a  subject  she  herself  never,  I 
was  aware,  touched  upon;  and  she  had  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  I  was  in  the  slightest 
degree  informed  of  this  melancholy  passage 
in  her  life.  She,  why,  I  know  not,  changed 
her  name  from  that  of  Duquesne  to  the  one 
she  now  bore — Jaubert;  and  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years  had  supported  a  precarious 
existence  by  plausible  begging-letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  persons  of  credulous  benevolence; 
Cor  which  offence  she  had  frequently  visited 
the  police  courts  at  the  instance  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Mendicity  Society,  and  it  was 
there  I  had  consequently  made  her  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

“  Madame  Jaubert !”  I  exclaimed,  with 
unfeigned  surprise,  why,  what  on  earth 
can  you  be  waiting  here  for  on  such  a  night 
as  this  ?” 

“  To  see  you  1”  was  her  curt  reply. 

“  To  see  me  !  Depend  upon  it,  then,  you 
are  knoching  at  the  wrong  door  for  not  the 


first  time  in  your  life.  The  very  little  faith 
I  ever  had  in  professional  widows,  with 
twelve  small  children,  all  down  in  the 

mea.sles,  has  long  since  vanished,  and  ” - 

“  Nay,”  she  interrupted — she  spoke  Eng¬ 
lish,  by  the  way,  like  a  native — “  I’m  not 
such  a  fool  as  to  be  trying  the  whimpering 
dodge  upon  you.  It  is  a  matter  of  business. 
You  want  to  find  Jem  Martin  ?” 

“  Ay,  truly ;  but  what  can  you  know  of 
him  ?  Surely  you  are  not  ye/  fallen  so  low 
as  to  be  the  associate  or  accomplice  of  bur¬ 
glars?” 

“  Neither  yet,  nor  likely  to  be  so,”  replied 
the  woman ;  “  still,  I  could  tell  you  where 
to  place  your  hand  on  James  Martin,  if  I 
were  but  sure  of  the  reward.” 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that,”  I 
answered. 

“  Then  follow  me,  and  before  ten  minutes 
are  past  you  will  have  secured  your  man.” 

I  did  so — cautiously,  suspiciously ;  for  my 
adventure  three  evenings  before  had  rendered 
me  unusually  circumspect  and  watchful.  She 
led  the  way  to  the  most  crowded  quarter  of 
St.  Giles’s,  and  when  she  had  reached  the 
entrance  of  a  dark,  blind  alley,  called  lline’s 
Court,  turned  into  it,  and  beckoned  me  to 
follow. 

“  Nay,  nay,  Madame  Jaubert,”  I  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  that  won’t  do.  You  mean  fairly, 

1  dare  say ;  but  I  don’t  enter  that  respectable 
alley  alone  at  this  time  of  night.” 

She  stopped,  silent  and  much  embarrassed. 
Presently  she  said,  with  a  sneer,  “  You  are 
afraid,  I  suppose?” 

“  Yes,  I  am.” 

“  What  is  to  be  done,  then  ?”  she  added, 
after  a  few  moments’  consideration.  “  He 
is  alone,  I  assure  you.” 

“  That  is  possible  ;  still,  I  do  not  enter 
that  cul-de-sac  to-night  unaccompanied  save 
by  you.” 

“  You  suspect  me  of  some  evil  design,  Mr. 
Waters  ?”  said  the  woman,  with  an  accent  of 
reproach.  “  I  thought  you  might,  and  yet 
nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth.  My 
sole  object  is  to  obtain  the  reward,  and 
escape  from  this  life  of  misery  and  degrada¬ 
tion  to  ray  own  country,  and  if  possible  be¬ 
gin  the  world  respectably  again.  Why 
should  you  doubt  me  ?” 

“  How  came  you  acquainted  with  this 
robber’s  haunts  ?” 

“  The  explanation  is  easy,  but  this  is  not 
the  proper  time  for  it.  Stay ;  can’t  you  get 
assistance  ?” 

“  Easily — in  less  than  ten  minutes ;  and  if 
you  are  here  when  I  return,  and  your  infor- 
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mation  proves  correct,  I  will  ask  pardon  for 
my  suspicions.” 

“  Be  it  so,”  she  said,  joyfully ;  “  and  be 
quick,  for  this  weather  is  terrible.” 

Ten  minutes  had  not  passed  when  I  re¬ 
turned  with  half  a  dozen  officers,  and  found 
Madame  Jaubert  still  at  her  post.  We  fol¬ 
lowed  her  up  the  court,  caught  Martin,  sure 
enough,  asleep  upon  a  wretched  pallet  of 
straw  in  one  of  the  alley  hovels,  and  walked 
him  off,  terribly  scared  and  surprised,  to  the 
nearest  station-house,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  night. 

The  next  day  Martin  proved  an  atibi  of 
the  distinctest,  most  undeniable  kind.  He 
had  been  an  inmate  of  Clerkenwell  prison  for 
the  last  three  months,  with  the  exception  of 
just  six  days  previous  to  our  capture  of  him  ; 
and  he  was,  of  course,  at  once  discharged. 
The  reward  was  payable  only  upon  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  offender,  and  the  disappointment 
of  poor  Madame  Jaubert  was  extreme.  She 
wept  bitterly  at  the  thought  of  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  continue  her  present  disreputable 
mode  of  life,  when  a  thousand  francs — a  sum 
she  believed  Martin’s  capture  would  have 
assured  her — besides  sufficient  for  her  travel¬ 
ing  expenses  and  decent  outdt,  would,  she 
said,  purchase  a  partnership  in  a  small  but 
respectable  millinery  shop  in  Paris.  “  Well,” 

I  remarked  to  her,  “  there  is  no  reason  for 
despair.  You  have  not  only  proved  your 
sincerity  and  good  faith,  but  that  you  posesss 
a  knowledge — how  acquired  you  best  know 
— of  the  haunts  and  hiding-places  of  burglars. 
The  reward,  as  you  may  have  seen  by  the 
new  placards,  has  been  doubled  ;  and  I  have 
a  strong  opinion,  from  something  that  has 
reached  me  this  morning,  that  if  you  could 
light  upon  one  Armstrong,  alias  Rowden,  it 
would  be  as  certainly  yours  as  if  already  in 
your  pocket.” 

“  Armstrong  —  Rowden !”  repeated  the 
woman  with  anxious  simplicity ;  “  I  never 
heard  either  of  these  names.  What  sort  of 
person  is  he  ?” 

I  described  him  minutely ;  but  Madame 
Jaubert  appeared  to  entertain  little  or  no 
hope  of  discovering  his  whereabout ;  and  ul¬ 
timately  went  away  in  a  very  disconsolate 
mood,  after,  however,  arranging  to  meet  me 
the  next  evening. 

I  met  her  as  agreed.  She  could  obtain, 
she  said,  no  intelligence  of  any  reliable  worth, 
and  she  pressed  me  for  further  particulars. 
Was  Armstrong  a  drinking,  a  gaming,  or  a 
play-going  man  ?  I  told  her  all  I  knew  of 
his  habits,  and  a  gleam  of  hope  glanced  across 
her  face  as  one  or  two  indications  were  men¬ 


tioned.  I  was  to  see  her  again  on  the  mor¬ 
row.  It  came ;  she  was  as  far  off  as  ever ; 
and_  I  advised  her  to  waste  no  further  time 
in  the  pursuit,  but  to  at  once  endeavor  to 
regain  a  position  of  respectability,  by  the 
exercise  of  industry  in  the  trade  or  business 
in  which  she  was  well  skilled.  Madame  Jau¬ 
bert  laughed  scornfully  ;  and  a  gleam,  it 
seemed  to  me,  of  her  never  entirely  subdued 
insanity  shot  out  from  her  deep-set,  flashing 
eyes.  It  was  finally  settled  that  I  should 
meet  her  once  more  at  the  same  place  at 
about  eight  o’clock  the  next  evening. 

I  arrived  somewhat  late  at  the  appointed 
rendezvous,  and  found  Madame  Jaubert  in  a 
state  of  manifest  excitement  and  impatience. 
She  had,  she  was  pretty  sure,  discovered 
Armstrong,  and  knew  that  he  was  at  that 
moment  in  a  house  in  Greek  street,  Soho. 

“  Greek  street,  Soho !  Is  he  alone  ?” 

“Yes;  with  the  exception  of  a  woman 
who  is  minding  the  premises,  and  of  whom 
he  is  an  acquaintance  under  another  name. 
You  will  be  able  to  secure  him  without  the 
least  risk  or  difficulty,  but  not  an  instant 
must  be  lost.” 

Madame  Jaubert  perceived  my  half-hesi¬ 
tation.  “  Surely,”  she  exclaimed,  “  you  are 
not  afraid  of  one  man  !  It’s  useless  affecting 
to  suspect  mr,  after  what  has  occurred.” 

“  True,”  I  replied.  “  I^ead  on.” 

The  house  at  which  we  stopped  in  Greek 
street  appeared  to  be  an  empty  one,  from  the 
printed  bills  in  the  windows  announcing  it  to 
be  let  or  sold.  Madame  Jaubert  knocked  in 
a  peculiar  manner  at  the  door,  which  was 
presently  opened  by  a  woman.  “  Is  Mr. 
Brown  still  within  ?”  Madame  Jaubert  asked 
in  a  low  voice. 

“  Yes ;  what  do  you  want  with  him  ?” 

“  I  have  brought  a  gentleman  who  will 
most  likely  be  a  purchaser  of  some  of  the 
goods  he  has  to  dispose  of.” 

“  Walk  in,  then,  if  you  please,”  was  the 
answer.  We  did  so ;  and  found  ourselves, 
as  the  door  closed,  in  pitch  darkness.  “  This 
way,”  said  the  woman ;  “  you  shall  have  a 
light  in  half  a  minute.” 

“  Let  me  guide  you,”  said  Madame  Jau¬ 
bert,  as  I  groped  onwards  by  the  wall,  and 
at  the  same  time  seizing  my  right  hand.  In¬ 
stantly  as  she  did  so,  I  heard  a  rustle  just 
behind  me — two  quick  and  violent  blows 
descended  on  the  back  of  my  head,  there 
was  a  flash  before  my  eyes,  a  suppressed 
shout  of  exultation  rang  in  my  ears,  and  I 
fell  insensible  to  the  ground. 

It  was  some  time,  on  partially  recovering 
my  senses,  before  I  could  realize  either  what 
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had  occnrred  or  the  situation  in  which  I 
found  myself.  Gradually,  however,  the  inci¬ 
dents  attending  the  artfully-prepared  treach¬ 
ery  of  Madame  Jaubert  grew  into  distinct¬ 
ness,  and  1  pretty  well  comprehended  my 
present  position.  I  was  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  a  cart,  blindfold,  gagged,  handcuffed,  and 
covered  over  by  what,  from  their  smell, 
seemed  to  be  empty  corn  sacks.  The  vehi¬ 
cle  was  moving  at  a  pretty  rapid  rate,  and 
judging  from  the  roar  and  tumult  without, 
through  one  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares  of 
London.  It  was  Saturday  evening ;  and  1 
thought,  from  the  character  of  the  noises, 
and  the  tone  of  a  clock  just  chiming  ten,  that 
we  were  in  Tottenham  court  road.  I  en¬ 
deavored  to  rise,  but  found,  as  1  might  have 
expected,  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  so; 
my  captors  having  secured  me  to  the  floor 
of  the  cart  by  strong  cords.  There  was  no¬ 
thing  for  it,  therefore,  but  patience  and  re¬ 
signation  :  words  easily  pronounced,  but  dif¬ 
ficult,  under  such  circumstances,  to  realize  in 
practice.  My  thoughts,  doubtless,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  blows  1  had  received,  soon  be¬ 
came  hurried  and  incoherent.  A  tumultuous 
throng  of  images  swept  confusedly  past,  of 
which  the  most  constant  and  frequent  were 
the  faces  of  my  wife  and  youngest  child, 
whom  1  had  kissed  in  his  sleep  just  previous 
to  leaving  home.  Madame  Jaubert  and  James 
Martin  were  also  there  ,  and  ever  and  anon 
the  menacing  countenance  of  Levasseur 
stooped  over  me  with  a  hideous  expression  ; 
and  1  felt  a.s  if  clutched  in  the  fiery  grasp  of 
a  demon.  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  voice 
which  sounded  in  my  ear  at  the  moment  I 
was  felled  to  the  ground  must  have  suggest¬ 
ed  the  idea  of  the  Swiss — faintly  and  imper¬ 
fectly  as  1  caught  it.  The  tumult  of  brain 
only  gradually  subsided  as  the  discordant 
uproar  of  the  streets — which  no  doubt  added 
to  the  excitement  I  was  suffering  under,  by 
suggesting  the  exasperating  nearness  of 
abundant  help  which  could  not  be  appealed 
to — died  gradually  away  into  a  silence  only 
broken  by  the  rumble  of  the  cart-wheels, 
and  the  subdued  talk  of  the  driver  and  his 
companions,  of  whom  there  appeared  to  be 
two  or  three.  At  length  the  cart  stopped, 
I  heard  a  door  unlocked  and  thrown  open, 
and  a  few  moments  afterwards  I  was  dragged 
from  under  the  corn-sacks,  carried  up  three 
flights  of  stairs,  and  dropped  brutally  upon 
the  floor  till  a  light  could  be  procured.  Di¬ 
rectly  one  was  brought,  I  was  raised  to  my 
feet,  placed  upright  against  a  wooden  parti¬ 
tion,  and  staples  having  been  driven  into  the 
panelling,  securely  fastened  in  that  position, 
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with  cords  passed  through  them,  and  round 
my  armpits.  This  effected,  an  authoritative 
voice,  the  now  distinct  recognition  of  which 
thrilled  me  wiih  dismay,  ordered  that  I  should 
be  unblinded.  It  was  done  ;  and  when  my 
eyes  became  somewhat  accustomed  to  the 
suddenly-dazzling  light  and  glare,  1  saw  Le¬ 
vasseur  and  the  clerk  Dubarle  standing  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  me,  their  faces  kindled  into 
flame  by  fiendish  triumph  and  delight.  The 
report  that  they  had  been  drowned  was  then 
a  mistake,  and  they  had  incurred  the  peril 
of  returning  to  this  country  for  the  purpose 
of  avenging  themselves  upon  me ;  and  now 
could  it  Iw  doubted  that  an  opportunity, 
achieved  at  such  fearful  risk,  would  be  effec¬ 
tually,  remorsely  used  ?  A  pang  of  mortal 
terror  shot  through  me,  and  then  1  strove  to 
awaken  in  my  heart  a  stem  endurance,  and 
resolute  contempt  of  death,  with,  1  may  now 
confess,  very  indifferent  success.  The  wo¬ 
man  Jaubert  was,  1  also  saw,  present ;  and  a 
man,  whom  1  afterwards  ascertained  to  be 
Martin,  was  standing  near  the  doorway,  with 
his  back  towards  me.  These  two,  at  a  brief 
intimation  from  Levasseur,  went  down  stairs, 
and  then  the  fierce  exultation  of  the  two 
escaped  convicts — of  Levasseur  especially — 
broke  forth  with  wolfish  rage  and  ferocity. 

“  Ha — ha — ha!"  shouted  the  Swiss,  at  the 
same  time  striking  me  over  the  face  with  his 
open  hand,  **  you  find,  then,  that  others  can 
plot  as  well  as  you  can — dog,  traitor,  scoun¬ 
drel  that  you  are !  ‘  Au  revoir — allons !’  was 
it,  eh?  Well,  here  we  are,  and  1  wish  you 
joy  of  the  meeting.  Ha — ha  !  How  dismal 
the  rascal  looks,  Dubarle  1"  (Again  the  cow¬ 
ard  struck  me.)  “  He  is  hardly  grateful  to 
me,  it  seems,  for  having  kept  my  word.  I 
always  do,  my  fine  fellow,"  he  added  with  a 
savage  chuckle  ;  “  and  never  neglect  to  pay 
my  debts  of  honor.  Yours  especially,"  he 
continued,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  pocket, 
“  shall  be  prompt  payment,  and  with  interest 
too,  scelerat !"  He  held  the  muzzle  of  the 
pistol  to  within  a  yard  of  my  forehead,  and 
placed  his  finger  on  the  trigger.  I  instinc¬ 
tively  closed  my  eyes,  and  tasted  in  that  fear¬ 
ful  moment  the  full  bitterness  of  death  :  but 
my  hour  was  not  yet  come.  Instead  of  the 
flash  and  report  which  1  expected  would 
herald  me  into  eternity,  a  taunting  laugh 
from  Levasseur,  at  the  terror  he  excited,  rang 
through  the  room. 

“  Come— come,"  said  Dubarle,  over  whose 
face  a  gleam  of  commiseration,  almost  of  re¬ 
pentance,  had  once  or  twice  passed  ;  “  you 
will  alarm  that  fellow  down  stairs  with  your 
noise.  We  must,  you  know,  wait  till  he  is 
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gone,  and  he  appears  to  be  in  no  hurry.  In  said,  “  Come  with  me,  Dubarle  ;  if  we  can- 
the  meiuitime,  let  us  have  a  game  of  piquet  not  convince  the  fellow,  we  can  at  least 
for  the  first  shot  at  the  traitor’s  carcass.’  silence  him  !  Marie  Duquesne,  you  will  re- 
“  Excellent — capital !”  shouted  Levasseur,  main  here.” 
with  savage  glee.  “  A  game  of  piquet ;  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  the  woman 
the  stake  your  life.  Waters!  A  glorious  eyed  me  with  a  compassionate  expression, 
game  !  and  mind  you  see  fair-play.  In  the  and,  approaching  close  to  me,  said,  in  a  low 
meantime,  here’s  your  health,  and  better  voice,  “  Do  not  be  alarmed  at  their  tricks 
luck  next  time,  if  you  should  chance  to  live  and  menaces.  After  Thursday,  you  will  be 
to  see  it.”  He  swallowed  a  draught  of  wine  sure  to  be  released.” 

which  Dubarle,  after  helping  himself,  had  I  shook  my  head,  and  as  distinctly  as  1 
puuit'd  out  for  him ;  and  then  approaching  could  made  a  gesture  with  my  fettered  arms 
me,  with  the  silver  cup  he  bad  drained  in  towards  the  table  on  which  the  wine  was 
his  hand,  said,  *'  Look  at  the  crest !  Do  you  standing.  She  understood  me.  “  If,”  said 
recognize  it — fool,  idiot  that  you  are  ?”  she,  “  you  will  promise  not  to  call  out,  I  will 

I  did  so,  readily  enough  ;  it  was  a  portion  relieve  you  of  the  gag.” 
of  the  plunder  carried  off  from  Portman  I  eagerly  nodded  compliance,  lire  gag 
Squjire.  was  removed,  and  she  held  a  cup  of  wine  to 

“  Come,”  again  interposed  Dubarle,  “  let  my  fevered  lips.  It  was  a  draught  from  the 
us  have  our  game.”  waters  of  paradise,  and  hope,  energy,  life, 

lire  play  began,  and -  But  I  will  dwell  were  renewed  within  me  as  I  drank. 

no  longer  upon  this  terrible  passage  in  my  “You  are  deceived,”  1  said,  in  a  guarded 
police  experience.  Frequently  even  now  voice,  the  instant  my  burning  thirst  was 
the  incidents  of  that  night  revisit  me  in  salisfiial.  “They  intend  to  murder  me,  and 
dreams,  and  I  awake  with  a  start  and  cry  of  you  will  be  involved  as  an  accomplice.” 
terror.  In  addition  to  the  mental  torture  I  “  Nonsense,”  she  replied.  “  They  have 
endured,  1  was  sutfering  under  an  agonizing  been  frightening  you,  that’s  ail.” 
thirst,  caused  by  the  fever  of  my  blood,  and  “  I  again  repeat  you  are  deceived.  Re¬ 
tire  pressure  of  the  absorbing  gag,  which  lease  me  from  these  fetters  and  cords,  give  me 
still  remained  in  my  mouth.  It  was  wonder-  but  a  chance  of  at  least  selling  my  life  as 
fui  1  did  not  lose  my  senses.  At  last  the  dearly  as  I  can,  and  the  money  you  told  me 
game  was  over  ;  the  Swiss  won,  and  spning  you  stood  in  need  of  shall  be  yours.” 
to  his  feet  with  the  roar  of  a  wild  beast.  “  Hark !”  she  exclaimed.  “They  are  com- 

.\t  this  moment  Madame  Jaubert  entered  ing !” 
the  apartment,  somewhat  hastily.  “This  “  Bring  down  a  couple  of  bottles  of  wine,” 
man  below,”  she  said,  “  is  getting  insolent,  said  Levasseur,  from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 
He  has  taken  it  into  his  tipsy  head  that  you  Madame  Jaubert  obeyed  the  order,  and  in  a 
mean  to  kill  your  prisoner,  and  he  wont,  he  few  minutes  returned. 

says,  be  involved  in  a  murder,  which  would  1  renewed  my  supplications  to  be  released, 
be  sure  to  be  found  out.  I  told  him  he  was  and  was,  of  course,  extremely  liberal  of  pro- 
talking  absurdly  ;  but  he  is  still  not  satisfied,  mises. 

so  you  hud  better  go  down  and  speak  to  him  “  It  is  vain  talking,”  said  the  woman.  “  I 
yourself.”  do  not  believe  they  will  harm  you  ;  but  even 

I  afterwards  found,  it  may  be  as  well  to  if  it  were  as  you  say,  it  is  too  late  now  to  re- 
mentiun  here,  that  Madame  Jaubert  and  trace  my  steps.  You  cannot  ecape.  That 
Martin  had  been  induced  to  tissist  in  entrap-  fool  below  is  already  three-parts  intoxicated  : 
ping  me,  in  order  that  I  might  be  out  of  the  they  are  both  armed,  and  would  hesiute  at 
way  when  a  friend  of  Levasseur’s,  who  had  nothing  if  they  but  suspected  treachery.” 
been  committed  to  Newgate  on  a  serious  It  was  vain  to  urge  her.  She  grew  sullen 
charge,  came  to  be  tried,  I  being  the  chief  and  menacing,  and  was  insisting  that  the  gag 
witness  against  him ;  and  they  were  both  should  be  placed  in  my  mouth,  when  a 
assured  that  I  had  nothing  more  serious  to  thought  struck  me. 

apprehend  than  a  few  days’  detention.  In  “  Levasseur  called  you  Marie  Duquesne, 
addition  to  a  considerable  money  present,  just  now  ;  but  surely  your  name  is  Jaubert — 
Levasseur  had,  moreover,  promised  Madame  is  it  not  ?” 

Jaubert  to  pay  her  expenses  to  Paris,  and  “  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  my  name,” 
assist  in  placing  her  in  business  there.  she  replied :  “  that  is  my  affair,  not  yours.” 

Levasseur  muttered  a  savage  imprecation  “  Because  if  you  are  the  Marie  Duquesne 
on  bearing  the  woman's  message,  and  then  who  once  kept  a  shop  in  Cranbourne  Alley, 
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and  lost  a  child  called  Marie-Louise,  I  could 
tell  you  something.” 

A  wild  light  broke  from  her  dark  eyes,  and 
a  suppressed  scream  from  her  lips.  “  I  am 
that  Marie  Dusquesne  !”  she  said,  in  a  voice 
tremulous  with  emotion. 

“  Then  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the 
child  so  long  supposed  to  be  lost  I  discovered 
nearly  three  weeks  ago.” 

lire  woman  fairly  leaped  towards  me, 
clasped  me  fiercely  by  the  arms,  and  peering 
in  my  face  with  eyes  on  fire  with  insane  ex¬ 
citement,  hissed  out — “  You  lie — ^ou  lie, 
you  dog!  You  are  striving  to  deceive  me  I 
She  is  in  heaven ;  the  angels  told  me  so,  long 
since.” 

I  do  not  know,  by  the  way,  whether  the 
falsehood  I  was  endeavoring  to  palm  off 
upon  the  woman  was  strictly  justifiable  or 
not ;  but  I  am  fain  to  believe  that  there  are 
few  moralists  that  would  not,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  have  acted  pretty  much  as  I 
did. 

“  If  your  child  was  lost  when  going  on  an 
errand  to  Coventry  street,  and  her  name  is 
Marie-Louise  Duquesne,  I  tell  you  she  is 
found.  How  should  I  otherwise  have  become 
acquainted  with  these  particulars  ?” 

“  True — true,”  she  uttered  ;  “  How  else 
should  he  know  ?  Where  is  she  ?”  added 
the  woman,  in  tones  of  agonized  intreaty,  as 
she  sank  down  and  clasped  my  knees.  “Tell 
me — tell  me,  as  you  hope  for  life  or  mercy, 
where  I  may  find  my  child  ?” 

“  Release  me,  give  a  chance  of  escape,  and 
to-morrow  your  child  shall  be  in  your  arms. 
Refuse,  and  the  secret  dies  with  me.” 

She  sprang  quickly  to  her  feet,  unclasped 
the  (handcuffs,  snatched  a  knife  from  the 
table,  and  cut  the  cords  which  bound  me 
with  eager  haste.  “  Another  draught  of 
wine,”  she  said,  still  in  the  same  hurried,  al¬ 
most  insane  manner.  “  You  have  work  to 
do!  Now,  whilst  I  secure  the  door,  do  you 
rub  and  chafe  your  stiffened  joints.”  The 
door  was  soon  fastened,  and  she  assisted  in 
restoring  the  circulation  to  my  partially-be¬ 
numbed  limbs.  This  w'as  at  last  accom¬ 
plished,  and  Marie  Duquesne  drew  me  to¬ 
wards  a  window,  which  she  softly  opened. 
“It  is  useless,”  she  whispered,  “  to  attempt 
a  struggle  with  the  men  below.  You  must 
descend  by  this,”  and  she  placed  her  hand 
upon  a  lead  water-pipe,  which  reached  from 
the  roof  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground. 

“  And  you,”  I  said ;  “  how  are  you  to 
escape  ?” 

“I  will  tell  you.  Do  you  hasten  on  to¬ 
wards  Hampstead,  from  which  we  are  distant 


in  a  notherly  direction  about  a  mile.  There 
is  a  house  at  about  half  the  distance.  Pro¬ 
cure  help,  and  return  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  door-fastenings  will  resist  some  time, 
even  should  your  flight  be  discovered.  You 
will  not  fail  me  ?” 

“  Be  assured  I  will  not.”  The  descent  was 
a  difficult  and  somewhat  perilous  one,  but  it 
was  safely  accomplished,  and  I  set  off  at  the 
top  of  my  speed  towards  Hampstead. 

I  had  gone  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
when  the  distant  sound  of  a  horse’s  feet, 
coming  at  a  slow  trot  towards  me,  caught 
my  ear.  I  paused,  to  make  sure  I  was  not 
deceived,  and  as  I  did  so,  a  wild  scream  from 
the  direction  I  had  left,  followed  by  another 
and  another,  broke  upon  the  stillness  of  the 
night.  The  scoundrels  had  no  doubt  dis¬ 
covered  my  escape,  and  were  about  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  upon  the  unfortunate  crea¬ 
ture  in  their  power.  The  trot  of  the  horse 
which  I  had  heard  was,  simultaneously  with 
the  breaking  out  of  those  wild  outcries,  in¬ 
creased  to  a  rapid  gallop.  “  Hallo !”  exclaim¬ 
ed  the  horseman  as  he  came  sw  iftly  up.  “  Do 
you  know  where  these  screams  come  from  ?” 
It  was  the  horse  patrol  who  thus  providen¬ 
tially  came  up  !  I  briefly  stated  that  the  life 
of  a  woman  was  at  the  mercy  of  two  es¬ 
caped  convicts.  “Then,  for  God’s  sake, 
jump  up  behind  me  I”  exclaimed  the  patrol. 

“  We  shall  be  there  in  a  couple  of  minutes.” 

I  did  so :  the  horse — a  powerful  animal,  and 
not  entirely  unused  to  carry  double — started 
off,  as  if  it  comprehended  the  necessity  for 
speed,  and  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time  we  were 
at  the  door  of  the  house  from  which  I  had  so 
lately  escaped.  Marie  Duquesne,  with  her 
body  half  out  of  the  window,  was  still  wildly 
screaming  as  we  rushed  into  the  room  below. 
There  was  no  one  there,  and  we  swiftly  as¬ 
cended  the  stairs,  at  the  top  of  which  we 
could  hear  Levasseur  and  Dubarle  thunder¬ 
ing  at  the  door,  which  they  had  unexpectedly 
found  fastened,  and  hurling  a  storm  of  im¬ 
precations  at  the  woman  within,  the  noise  of 
which  enabled  us  to  approach  them  pretty 
nearly  before  we  were  heard  or  perceived. 

Martin  saw  us  first,  and  bis  sudden  excla¬ 
mation  alarmed  the  others  Dubarle  and 
Martin  made  a  desperate  rush  to  pass  us,  by 
which  I  was  momently  thrown  on  one  side 
against  the  wall ;  and  very  fortunately,  as 
the  bullet  levelled  at  me  from  a  pistol  Le¬ 
vasseur  held  in  his  hand  would  probably 
have  finished  me.  Martin  escaped,  which  I 
was  not  very  sorry  for  ;  but  the  patrol  pin¬ 
ned  Dubarle  safely,  and  I  griped  Levasseur 
with  a  strength  and  ferocity  against  which 
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he  was  as  powerless  as  an  infant.  Our  vic¬ 
tory  was  complete ;  and  two  hours  after¬ 
wards,  the  recaptured  convicts  were  safely 
lodged  in  a  station-house. 

1  caused  Madame  Duquesne  to  be  as  gent¬ 
ly  undeceived  the  next  morning  as  possible 
with  respect  to  her  child  ;  but  the  reaction 
and  disappointment  proved  too  much  for  her 
wavering  intellect.  She  relapsed  into  posi¬ 
tive  insanity,  and  was  placed  in  Bedlam, 
where  she  remained  two  years.  At  the  end 
of  that  period  she  was  pronounced  conva¬ 
lescent.  A  sufficient  sum  of  money  was 
raised  by  myself  and  others,  not  only  to  send 
her  to  Paris,  but  to  enable  her  to  set  up  as  a 
milliner  in  a  small  but  respecUible  way.  As 
lately  as  last  May,  when  1  saw  her  there,  she 
was  in  health  both  of  mind  and  body,  and 
doing  comfortably. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  police  au¬ 
thorities,  very  little  was  said  publicly  respect¬ 
ing  my  entrapment.  It  might  perhaps  have 
excited  a  monomania  amongst  liberated  con¬ 
victs — colored  and  exaggerated  as  every  in¬ 
cident  would  have  been  for  the  amusement 
of  the  public — to  attempt  similar  exploits.  I 


was  also  anxious  to  conceal  the  peril  I  had 
encountered  from  my  wife ;  and  it  was  not 
till  I  had  left  the  police  force  that  she  was 
informed  of  it.  Levasseur  and  Dubarle  were 
convicted  of  returning  from  transportation 
before  the  term  for  which  they  had  been 
sentenced  bad  expired,  and  were  this  time 
sent  across  the  seas  for  life.  The  reporters 
of  the  morning  papers,  or  rather  the  reporter 
for  the  “Times,”  “Herald,”  “Chronicle,” 
“  Post,”  and  “  Advertiser,”  gave  precisely 
the  same  account,  even  to  the  mispelling  of 
Lavasseur’s  name,  dismissing  the  brief  trial 
in  the  following  paragraph,  under  the  head 
of  “  Old  Bailey  Sessions  :” — Alphonse  Du- 
baile  (24),  and  Sebastian  Levasson  (49), 
were  identified  as  unlawfully-returned  con¬ 
victs,  and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 
The  prisoners,  it  was  understood,  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  late  plate  robbery  in  Port- 
man  Square:  but  as  a  conviction  could  not 
have  increased  their  punishment,  the  indict¬ 
ment  was  not  pressed.’’ 

Levasseur,  I  had  forgotten  to  state,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  it  was  he  who  wounded  me  in 
Ryder’s  Court,  Leicester  Square. 


WALTER  SAVAGE  L 


IN  A  LETTER  T 


Sir  :  Accounts  have  reached  every  part 
of  England  announcing  the  reception  of 
Haynau.  Whatever  is  new  is  generally  more 
acceptable  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  ; 
and  murderers  have  lately  been  the  principal 
objects  of  solicitude  and  compassion.  Per¬ 
sonal  wrongs,  urgent  necessity,  and  neglect¬ 
ed  education,  the  fault  of  parents  or  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  have  impelled  the  greater  part  of 
these  wretches  to  the  commission  of  their 
crime.  Yet  the  feeling  is  false  and  morbid 
which  induces  those  of  a  better  nature  to 
visit  them  in  their  prisons,  and  to  comfort 
them  under  the  sentence  of  the  laws.  What 
excuse  then  is  there  for  patronizing  the  de¬ 
liberate  murderer  of  brave  soldiers,  not  met 
in  the  field  of  battle,  not  taken  with  arms 
about  them,  who,  if  they  had  fought  against 
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Haynau,  fought  against  the  invader  of  their 
country,  fought  for  the  laws  of  the  land, 
fought  for  their  wives  and  children  ?  What 
excuse  is  there  for  scourging  in  the  public 
market-place  the  most  delicate  of  girls  and 
mothers  ?  Ages  have  passed  over  our  heads 
since  such  atrocities  were  committed  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  only  one  man  has  been  found  ca¬ 
pable  of  committing  them. 

Most  deservedly  has  this  wretch  been  des¬ 
ignated  in  all  languages  as  the  Ilnngman 
Haynau.  Is  it  credible  that  he  has  the  au¬ 
dacity  and  impudence  to  venture  into  this 
country  ;  to  walk  openly  in  our  streets  ?  If 
Marat  and  Robespierre  and  Couthon  had 
been  displaced  and  exiled,  is  ours  the  land  in 
which  they  would  have  claimed  the  rites  of 
hospitality  ?  Yet  they  were  only  the  en- 
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gtne»-of  the  laws  which,  many  as  were  the  in¬ 
nocent  struck  down  by  them,  many  the  noble, 
many  the  aged,  many  the  young,  spared  tor¬ 
ture,  spared  degradation. 

1  think  itsprobable  that  the  gentleman  in 
the  Times,  who  defends  on  every  occasion 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  may  receive 
a  reprimand  from  Petersburg.  For,  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  llaynau  (this  is  the  term  in  Courts, 
where  turpitude  has  no  such  meaning)  came, 
like  all  other  continental  movements,  from 
that  quarter.  Of  existing  rulers,  certainly 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  the  most  able  ;  and 
whenever  he  permits  a  cruelty  under  his  sub¬ 
ject  crowns,  he  insures  to  himself  popularity 
by  compassing  in  due  time  the  humiliation  of 
the  subordinate  actor.  He  was  resolved  that 
the  youth  he  protected  at  Vienna  should 
lose  forever  his  hold  on  the  Hungarians, 
while  he  took  himself  off  a  little  and  stood 
aloof,  breathing  a  tepid  air  of  clemency. 

There  is  much  to  be  admired  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  this  potentate,  but  there  is  greatly 
more  to  be  feared.  He  is  guided  by  one  sole 
star,  and  never  turns  his  eyes  away  from  it. 

Variable  as  the  winds  are  the  counsels  of 
every  nation  round,  while  his  are  conducted 
by  calm,  sagacious  men,  along  the  same  line  of 
polity  from  age  to  age.  Whatever  he  medi¬ 
tates  he  effects.  He  knows  that  the  hour  of 
action  is  not  to  be  accelerated  by  putting  on 
the  hands  of  his  watch.  Omnipotent  not 
only  at  Athens,  but  through  Athens  at  Mu¬ 
nich  ;  omnipotent  at  Vienna,  at  Berlin,  at 
Stockholm,  at  Copenhagen,  he  excites,  or 
suppresses,  or  modulates,  or  varies,  the  dis¬ 
cordant  cries  of  France  in  every  Department. 
The  eastern  empire  rises  up  again,  with  great¬ 
er  vigor  and  surer  hopes  than  Constantine 
in  Byzantium  could  impart  to  it,  and  is  now 
overshadowing  and  overawing  the  dislocated  | 
and  chaotic  West.  Nicholas  wills  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  republics ;  F ranee  swears  to  maintain 
them  ;  and  instantly  throws  down  her  own 
that  she  may  the  more  readily  subvert  the 
Roman.  In  the  hand  of  Napoleon  his  half- 
dozen  royalets  were  never  more  pliable  mani¬ 
kins  than  the  nephew  is  in  the  hand  of  Nich¬ 
olas.  It  will  use  him  for  a  time,  as  for  a 
time  it  used  Haynau.  In  England,  it  seems. 


this  discarded  butcher,  stripped  by  Austria 
of  his  apron  and  cleaver,  is  not  to  be  touched, 
but  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  respected. 
And  why  ?  Because  he  has  come  upon  our 
shores ! 

Unquestionably  the  hangman  will  find  de¬ 
fenders  here  in  England :  but  the  defenders 
of  such  a  wretch,  whether  in  print  or  Par¬ 
liament,  are  even  worse  than  himself.  Crimi¬ 
nals  who  have  been  put  into  the  pillory  for 
much  smaller  offences,  and  indeed  for  one 
only,  have  undergone  thereby  the  sentence 
of  the  law  ;  yet  public  indignation  pelts  them, 
and  the  press  acquiesces.  Mr.  Baron  Roths¬ 
child  calls  the  unfortunate  man  his  friend. 
Jews  are  most  peculiarly  citizens  of  the  world : 
Baron  Rothschild  among  the  rest :  but  Baron 
Rothschild,  the  friend  of  Haynau,  has  a  bet¬ 
ter  right  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  world  than  a 
citizen  of  London :  and  a  better  to  be  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  London  than  its  representative.  Never 
let  us  hear  again  of  the  indignities  the  scour- 
ger  and  hangman  has  undergone,  nor  of  ex¬ 
tenuating  comparisons  between  his  crimes 
and  the  crimes  of  others. 

The  distinguished  writer  in  the  Times  is  in¬ 
dignant  that  a  person  of  Haynau’s  age  should 
be  scouted  and  insulted.  There  are  crimes 
of  which  age  and  infirmity  itself  are  an  aggra¬ 
vation.  Age  ought  to  be  exempt  from  the 
violence  of  the  passions:  age  ought  to  be 
lenient,  considerate,  compassionate :  age 
should  remember  its  past  impetuosities,  and 
rejoice  in  their  extinction :  age  must  often 
have  seen  around  its  own  domestic  hearth 
the  irrepressible  ebullition  of  generous  emo¬ 
tions,  and  sometimes  of  ungenerous.  The 
nearer  to  the  grave  we  are,  the  more  should 
we  be  on  a  level  with  the  humanities,  and 
the  more  observant  of  those  fellow-men 
1  whom  we  are  leaving  on  this  side  of  it. 
There  is  folly  in  calling  it  an  act  of  coward¬ 
ice  to  drive  away  an  assassin,  whetever  be  his 
age  or  his  condition.  Gray  hairs  are  vener¬ 
able  only  on  the  virtuous.  We  have  seen 
gray-whiskered  wolves ;  but  we  never  have 
seen  a  body  of  the  most  innocent  villagers 
backward  to  pursue  them  in  consideration  of 
this  merit. 

Walter  Sataoe  Laxdor. 
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It  is  ever  the  fate  of  genius  to  be  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  its  age — too  often  to  be  rewarded 
only  by  its  neglect  or  its  cen.sures.  Galileo 
in  the  dungeon  of  the  Inquisition  was  no  un¬ 
apt  type  of  high  intellect  persecuted  by  the 
dull-sighted  many.  When  Divine  wisdom 
often  failed  to  obtain  a  hearing  on  earth, 
genius  in  the  creature  cannnot  look  to  fare 
better.  “  Go  up,  bald  hciid !”  h<Ls  not  seldom 
been  the  cry  of  the  would-be  wise  of  the 
Gentiles,  as  it  was  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
Disasters  have  come  upon  nations,  ruin  to 
empires,  not  because  there  was  no  voice  to 
warn,  but  no  wish  to  listen — not  from  the 
absence  of  wisdom,  but  from  its  neglect. 
Who  listened  to  Demosthenes,  when  he  strove 
to  save  Athens  from  her  blindness  ?  Did  not 
six  generations  neglect  the  warnings  of  the 
great  Sobieski,  ere  Poland  fell  ?  Who  listened 
to  Burke,when  with  prophetic  eye  he  scanned 
the  future  of  the  French  Ilevoiution,  and  in 
the  brilliance  of  the  meteor  beheld  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  storm  ?  Yet  Burke  lived  to  hear 
his  eloge  begun,  and  posterity  has  completed 
it.  Nations  live  faster,  as  well  as  longer,  now 
than  in  ancient  times;  the  increased  vigor 
of  the  species  hurries  on  society  from  stage 
to  stage ;  and  in  the  rapidity  with  which  dis¬ 
aster  follows  error,  and  retribution  crime,  we 
not  only  behold  the  means  by  which  Provi¬ 
dence  now  preserves  the  natioas  by  purifying 
them,  but  by  which  wisdom  and  virtu<‘  are 
rewarded,  folly  and  passion  punished,  in  the 
lifetime  of  a  single  generation.  An  erring 
people  now  no  longi*r  escapes  mis«»ry  by 
handing  it  over  to  p«>sterity;  the  imp<wtor  or 
deluder  rarely  reaches  his  grave  unma<iked ; 
the  Present  seldom  bequeathes  a  golden  idol 
which  the  Future  finds  to  be  bniss.  This  is 
a  comforting  as.surance  to  the  hone.st  and 
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wise,  a  benefit  to  the  species,  a  terror  to  evil¬ 
doers,  a  warning  to  ftxjLs.  The  day  of  dupes, 
the  reign  of  folly,  is  shortened ;  and  if  men 
still  go  astray  (as  assuredly  they  ever  will)  it 
will  not  be  from  the  mists  of  ignorance,  but 
from  the  allurements  of  passion.  Time,  now- 
a-days,  speedily  winnows  error  from  truth, 
and  falsifies  theories  and  predictions  in  the 
lifetime  of  their  authors. 

There  is  no  more  difficult  task  for  genius 
than  to  detect  in  their  secret  springs  the 
issues  of  future  events.  This  can  only  be 
attempted  after  scanning  keenly  and  widely 
the  pages  of  historv',  and  generalizing  from 
an  extensive  view  of  the  workings  of  human 
passion ;  and  the  attempt  is  never  successful, 
save  when  seconded  by  transcendent  natural 
abilities.  The  mere  fact  of  the  reprinting  of 
Mr.  Allison’s  political  essays  proves  that  he 
pos-sesses  this  prescient  faculty  in  a  very  high 
degree ;  and  when  we  examine  them  in  detail, 
the  coincidence  of  events  with  his  predictions 
is  marvellous.  The  fact  that  all  these  es-says 
were  written  for  the  monthly  press,  most  of 
them  of  course  hastily,  still  further  heightens 
our  admiration  for  the  accuracy  of  his  views 
and  the  ability  with  which  they  are  deve¬ 
loped.  Wo  have  nothing  similar  in  our  lan¬ 
guage:  they  stand  forth  alone  in  the  world 
of  letters.  We  have  recently  had  reprints  of 
critic.'il  and  historical  e.ssays  of  first-rate  ex¬ 
cellence  ;  but  in  the  department  of  politics, 
not  one.  Among  the  publishiHl  selections  of 
articles  from  the  Edinbunjh  Review,  no  series 
of  political  «*ssays  has  found  a  place.  Praised 
to  the  skies  on  their  first  appearance,  not 
unfrequently  changing  the  politics  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  they  have  nevertheless  been  left  behind 
by  the  march  of  the  world.  Time  has 
weighed  them  in  his  balance,  and  found 
them  wanting. 

“  Open  one  of  the  political  essays  of  the  Blue 
and  Yellow,  which  were  read  and  admired  by  all 
the  world  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  what  do 
you  find  7  I.oud  declamations  against  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  the  war,  and  emphatic  assertions  of  the 
inability  of  England  to  contend  at  land  with  the 
I  conqueror  of  Continental  Europe;  continual  re- 
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proaches  of  incapacity  against  the  Ministry  who 
were  preparing  the  liberation  of  Spain  and  the 
battle  of  Waterloo;  ceaseless  assertions  that  the 
misery  of  Ireland  was  entirely  owing  to  misgov- 
ernment — that  nothing  but  Catholic  emancipa¬ 
tion,  and  the  curtailment  of  the  Protestant  Church 
were  required  to  make  that  Island  the  most  happy, 
loyal,  and  contented  realm,  and  its  Celtic  inhabit¬ 
ants  the  most  industrious  and  well-conditioned  in 
Europe;  loud  denunciations  that  the  jwwer  of  the 
Crown  had  “  increased,  was  increasing,  and  ought 
to  be  diminished;”  lamentations  on  the  evidently 
approaching  extinction  of  the  liberties  of  England 
under  the  combined  action  of  a  gigantic  war  ex¬ 
penditure  and  a  corrupt  selfish  oligarchy  ;  strong 
recommendations  of  the  speedy  abolition  of  slave¬ 
ry  in  our  West  India  Colonies,  as  the  only  mode 
of  enabling  our  planters  to  compete  with  the 
efforts  of  slave  sugar-states.  Time  has  enabled 
the  world  to  estimate  these  doctrines  at  their  true 
value;  and  amidst  great  efforts  at  bolstering  them 
up,  subsequent  times  have  quietly  consigned  them 
to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets.”* 

Besides  their  prescient  sagacity,  what  is 
well  worthy  of  remark  in  Mr.  Alison’s  pi)liti- 
cal  essays,  is  their  eminently  practical  nature. 
Not  a  plan  which  he  proposes,  not  a  remedy 
which  he  suggests,  but  bears  the  stamp  of 
efficacy  and  simplicity.  Well  versed  in  the 
affairs  of  men  and  in  the  functions  of  civil 
administration,  no  crude  theory  or  speculative 
plan  escapes  him ;  and  he  makes  his  views  as 
intelligible  to  others  as  they  are  manifest  to 
himself.  One  would  think  he  had  been 
Premier  for  as  long  a  period  as  he  has  been 
Sheriff — although,  in  these  days,  we  fear  this 
is  but  a  doubtful  compliment.  Of  his  inti¬ 
mate  ac(juaintance  with  the  science  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  actual  state  of  the  nation, 
these  volumes  furnish  redundant  proof.  Not 
to  mention  his  splendid  essays  on  Parliament¬ 
ary  Reform  and  the  British  Constitution — as 
to  the  sagacity  of  which  the  last  eighteen 
years  have  been  one  long  sad  commentary — 
we  woxild  say  to  a  skeptic,  look  at  his  article 
on  Crime  and  Transportation.  Does  he  not 
lay  bare  the  fearful  prepress  of  crime  amongst 
us  as  with  the  scalpel  of  the  anatomist,  and 
probe  the  devouring  gangrene  with  the  skill 
of  a  Cooper  ?  When  and  how  has  Govern¬ 
ment,  witli  all  its  gigantic  aid  from  commis¬ 
sions  and  committees,  ever  attempted  to 
legislate  for  this  monster  malady  ?  The 
attempt  has  never  been  seriously  made.  Ar¬ 
rest  it  by  secular  education ! — as  well  arrest 
the  'fhames  with  sand.  The  spectacle  of 
crime  multipljing  ten  times  faster  than  the 
population,  and  every  seventh  person  in  these 
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islands  a  pauper,  hanging  a  dead  weight  on 
the  arm  of  Industry,  should  rouse  one  and 
all  to  the  portentous  aspect  of  the  future. 
He  who  can  read  that  essay,  and  still  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  crime  accumulating  in  the 
heart  of  the  State,  and  sapping  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  its  prosperity,  would  not  be  convinced 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead ;  he  who  can 
imagine  a  simpler  or  more  effectual  series  of 
alleviations  than  is  there  set  forth,  had  better 
divulge  it.  Or  look  at  his  essay  on  Direct 
Taxation.  Could  the  present  errors  of  the 
income-tax  be  more  convincingly  exposed,  or 
the  true  principles  of  the  system  more  clearly 
explained  ?  What  a  depth  of  sagacity,  w'hat 
a  practical  knowledge  of  politics  and  human 
nature,  in  his  reasons  for  extending  the  pro¬ 
perty-tax  to  a  lower  class  than  it  now  affects ! 
— not  merely  for  justice’  sake,  as  at  present 
all  property  under  £  200  a-year  is  virtually 
exempted ;  not  for  the  sake  of  any  great  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  revenue,  but  in  order  to  interest 
the  majority  of  the  nation  in  opposing  its 
undue  extension.  Without  such  a  safeguard, 
he  says,  and  says  most  truly,  this  tax  will 
become  an  insidious  engine  of  confiscation. 
The  Ten-pounders,  paying  nothing  to  it,  will 
selfishly  urge  on  its  progressive  increase,  till 
the  whole  landed  aristocracy  will  be  despoil¬ 
ed  to  gratify  the  urban  constituencies.  He 
shows  how  this  tax  ought  to  be  lowered  one- 
half  upon  income,  and  suggests  a  feasible  plan 
for  the  delicate  operation  of  rating  profession¬ 
al  men.  He  shows  how  heavily  the  present 
tax  bears  upon  landlords  and  the  agricxd- 
tural  classes — among  other  reasons,  because 
they  cannot  possibly  conceal  their  revenue ; 
while  commercial  men  and  capitalists  can 
do  so  readily,  and  actually  do  so  to  an 
enormous  extent.  His  words  are  espe¬ 
cially  worthy  of  attention  at  the  present 
moment,  when  the  removal  of  the  Income 
Tax  is  about  to  be  dUcussed  in  Parliament, 
and  when  our  whole  system  of  taxatkjn  impe¬ 
ratively  calls  for  reconsideration,  and  a  re¬ 
adjustment  of  Its  burdens.  Finally,  look  at 
almost  the  la.st  article  in  his  third  voliunc, 
“  Free  Trade,  Fimuice,  and  Reform,”  dated 
April  and  May,  1850.  Could  there  b<*  an 
abler  elucidation  of  the  presemt  state  of  the 
countn,’,  or  a  more  cru.xhing  exposure  of  the 
numberless  errors  and  flimsy  fallacies  of  the 
Whig  Ministr}’  ?  We  would  gladly  transcribe, 
for  the  enlightenment  and  discomfiture  of 
that  owlish  partv,  his  graphic  picture  of  the 
prostration  of  Britain  under  Liberal  mis- 
government.  But  the  pas.sage  is  too  long  to 
be  extracted,  and  will  not  bear  curtailment. 
“Future*  ages,"  he  says,  in  concluding  it, 
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“  will  ask  what  were  the  devastating  wars,  the 
stunning  calamities,  the  loss  of  provinces,  the 
severance  of  colonies,  which  inflicted  such 
deep  and  irremediable  wounds  on  the  British 
nation,  during  these  memorable  periods ;  and 
they  will  be  answered,  it  was  thirty  years  of 
unbroken  peace  at  home,  a  series  of  brilliant 
colonial  conquests  abroad,  and  one  system.” 
We  likewise  pa.ss  over,  with  regret,  his 
counter-picture  of  what  we  might  have  been 
under  other  government,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  a  warning  that  should  interest  even 
the  dullest  ear. 

“  To  the  modern  rulers  of  flie  British  nation,  to 
the  constituents  of  the  majority  of  tlie  House  of 
('onimons,  to  buy  cheap  aiul  to  sell  dear  is  the 
great  object  of  ambition.  Ttiey  have  gainal  the 
first — let  them  see  whether  they  will  secure  tlie 
last.  I.et  them  see  whether,  amidst  the  ruin  of 
the  agricultural  interest,  and  the  declining  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  all  trades  which  are  expo.setl  to  the 
effects  of  A)reign  competition,  they,  the  sellers  of 
commodities,  will  make  their  fortunes.  If  they  do, 
it  will  be  a  new  era  in  society  ;  for  it  will  be  one 
in  which  the  trading  class  amass  riches  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  ruin  of  their  customers. 

“  I’here  is  no  monit<>r,  however,  to  nations  a.s  to 
individuals,  like  suffering.  Ix't  Free  Trade,  there¬ 
fore,  have  a  fair  trial.  I^et  the  shopkeepers  see 
what  benefit  they  are  likely  practically  to  gain  by 
the  ruin  of  their  customers.  They  have  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  their  hands,  for  they  have  the  apptiint- 
ment  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  a<;ricultural  interest,  the  colonies,  the  ship¬ 
ping  interest,  the  small  manufacturer,  are,  to  all 
pract’eal  pur[X)ses,  disfninchised.  I.et  the  trading 
classes,  then,  feel  the  effects  of  their  own  measure. 
Tlie.-e  will  he  such  that  they  cannot  continue.  Ere 
long  a  change  of  policy,  ami  probably  of  rulers, 
will  lie  forcral  upon  Government  by  the  universal 
cry  of  suffering.  But  let  them  recollect  that  it  is 
their  measures  which  are  now  upon  tri-il ;  that 
tlieirs  will  be  the  responsiliility  if  they  fail ;  and 
that,  if  the  empire  be  disnu  iiibered  and  tlie  national 
imlefiendence  lost,  theirs  wi'l  lie  the  present  loss, 
unJ  theirs  the  eternal  infamy.”* 

The  whole  essay  is  a  proof  that  we  have 
“  fallen  upon  evil  days,” — a  melancholy  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  saying  of  th»^  old  senator, 
when  he  sent  his  youthful  heir  one  day  to 
the  council  board — “  My  s<ni,  I  would  have 
vou  h*am  tpilh  hout  little  vimlom  a  great  na¬ 
tion  may  be  goremed  !  ” 

But,  circum.scrib<‘d  as  we  are  in  our  limits, 
it  Ls  less  Mr.  Arson’s  politics  that  we  mean 
to  review,  than  the  general  character  of  his 
writings,  and  hLs  pt'culiarities  of  mind  and 
opinion.  We  find  these  fully  derelojied  in 
the  recent  issue  of  bis  History  and  bLssays ; 


*  “Eiwiy^"  Tol  iiL  pp.  71«,  717. 
VOL  XXU.  NO.  II 


so  that  we  need  not  enter  upon  any  examina¬ 
tion  of  his  brilliant  “  Military  Life  of  Marl¬ 
borough,”  and  various  works  on  social  and 
political  economy,  further  than  to  state  that 
they  all  bear  the  same  impress  of  profound 
reflection  imd  vivid  and  vigorous  thought. 
His  E.ssays  are  a  splendid  supplement  to  his 
history,  and  the  two  combined  exhibit  his  in¬ 
tellect  in  all  its  breadth  and  beauty.  Though 
the  latter  work,  constructed  for  immortality, 
will  ever  surpass  its  successor  in  general 
favor,  because  treating  of  a  subject  of  per¬ 
manent  and  universal  interest,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  to  which  the  palm  is  due  for  intrinsic  ex¬ 
cellence.  Our  own  taste  inclines  us  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  prefer  the  Essays — perhaps  because 
they  possess  the  charm  of  novelty,  which  fre¬ 
quent  pemsal  has  taken  from  his  greatest 
work.  But  in  this  we  rather  indicate  a  pre¬ 
dilection  than  offer  an  opinion.  If  magnitude 
of  conception  and  talent  in  the  execution 
aw'aken  our  admiration  in  the  History,  the 
variety  of  natural  gifts  and  extent  of  acquired 
knowledge  will  no  less  surprise  us  in  the  Es¬ 
says.  Surpassing  those  of  Jeffrey — who,  not 
widely  learned,  seldom  original,  moreover 
never  gives  one  the  feeling  that  he  is  in 
earnest,  or  deeply  impres.sed  with  his  sub¬ 
ject  ;  unlike  those  of  Sidney  Smith,  whose 
vigorous  and  sparkling  wit  wa.s  chiefly  ex¬ 
pended  on  topics  of  ephemeral  interest ; 
possessing  all  the  profound  philosophy  of 
Mackintosh,  with  ten  times  his  pictorial  pow¬ 
ers  and  conseipient  popularity  ;  rivaling  Ma¬ 
caulay  himself  in  ancient  and  modern  lore, 
but  inferior  to  him  in  condensation  of  ideas 
and  arrangement  of  details,  Alison  surpasses 
him  in  the  variety  and  grandeur  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  he  discusses,  and  in  the  elevation  of 
mind  and  grasp  of  intellect  with  which  he 
treats  them.  In  .some  respects  these  two 
great  writers  are  remarkable  contrasts.  Ma¬ 
caulay,  supreme  in  miniature-painting,  ex¬ 
quisite  in  the  selection  and  u.se  of  his  colors 
and  in  the  management  of  details,  is  unri¬ 
valed  in  the  Historical.  Essay,  or  in  delineat¬ 
ing  a  memorable  event  or  a  particular  era. 
Alison,  excelling  in  breadth  and  grandeur  of 
style,  negligent  of  details,  yet  gixided  by  ex¬ 
quisite  art,  is  supreme  on  the  extended  can¬ 
vas  of  History.  Alison  U  a  Michael  Angelo, 
without  his  gltMtin;  Mai'aulny  combines  the 
lM‘auty  of  Raphat‘1  with  the  minuteness  of 
the  Dutch  school.  The  erudition  of  both  is 
amazing ;  but  Alison’s  is  the  more  variiHl. 
The  style  of  the  latter  Is  free,  flowing,  vigor¬ 
ous  ;  of  the  former,  elegant  exce«*dingly,  but 
marked  with  care.  Both  are  poetic  in  tem¬ 
perament — both  at  times  rise  to  the  highest 
16 
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flights  of  eloquence  ;  but  in  earnestness  and 
power  the  palm  rests  with  Alison.  Macau¬ 
lay  addi-esses  himself  to  the  every-day  world  ; 
Alison  to  the  higher  qualities  of  our  nature. 
The  former  uses  gossip  frequently  and  syste¬ 
matically,  to  give  piquancy  to  his  narrative ; 
Alison  rarely,  and  only  to  depict  character. 
No  historian  represents,  in  an  equal  degree 
with  Macaulay,  the  average  ideas,  feelings, 
and  political  wants  of  the  English  people  ;  he 
hits,  without  falling  below  or  flying  beyond, 
the  popular  mark ;  and  his  admirable  sense 
and  tact,  and  clear,  business-like,  yet  brilliant 
style,  confer  on  his  works  unbounded  popu¬ 
larity.  He  is  the  representative  of  the  Pre¬ 
sent  ;  Alison  is  the  advocate  of  the  F uture. 

It  is  a  diflicult  task,  in  those  days,  for  a 
man  to  work  out  for  himself  fame  as  a  first 
class  author.  The  great  works  of  former  ge¬ 
nius  overshadow  all  mediocre  attempts  at 
immortality  ;  and  the  public  is  ever  charj’  of 
placing  a  new  statue  in  their  temple  of  High 
Art.  Amusing  works  rise  into  notice  like 
soap-bells,  and  glow  for  their  day  in  the  rtun- 
bow  hues  of  popular  favor:  but  elevated 
works,  which  aim  as  nothing  less  than  an 
eternity  of  fame,  encounter  a  very  different 
reception.  Whenever  such  an  aut  Caesar  aut 
nullus  appears,  he  is  received  with  the 
cold  eye  of  distrust.  Reputations  already 
made  are  endangered,  old  opinions  threat¬ 
ened  with  subversion.  Critics  fear  to  err; 
and  it  is  safer  to  censure  than  to  eulogize 
— to  point  out  blemishes,  than  give  verdict 
on  the  whole  performance.  In  such  cases, 
the  public  never  dissent  from  the  critics  at 
first ;  and,  lavAatores  prceteriti,  are  always 
ready  to  back  their  censures  and  unfavorable 
comparisons.  Mr.  Alison,  when  the  first  vo¬ 
lumes  of  his  History  appeared,  was  a  man 
unknown  to  public  fame.  Though  a  staunch 
Conservative,  his  name  was  not  identified 
with  that  of  his  party.  No  party  organs 
praised  his  work  while  yet  in  embryo — no 
flourish  of  trumpets  hiuled  its  debut.  It  did 
not  spare  the  errors  of  his  own  party,  and  it 
was  felt  as  a  mortal  stroke  by  his  opponents. 
He  wrote,  too,  against  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
It  was  during  the  fervor  of  Reform  that  the 
early  volumes  of  his  Consenative  History 
appeared ;  and  both  then  and  since,  his  opin¬ 
ions  have  run  counter  to  those  of  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  nation.  Independent  in  spirit  and 
conscious  of  his  powers,  he  did  not  surrender 
one  iota  of  his  convictions  for  the  sake  of 
catching  the  popular  gales ;  and  he  has  lived 
to  reap  the  recompense.  He  worked  for  en¬ 
during  fame,  and  he  has  obtained  his  reward 
even  in  the  present  generation. 


In  all  his  writings  Mr.  Alison  emphatically 
condemns  the  time-serving  principle  of  expe¬ 
diency,  ever  too  popular  with  mankind ;  and 
in  his  History  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  cheering  truth,  that  national 
virtue  ever  triumphs  in  the  end.  His  appli¬ 
cation  of  religion  as  a  test  to  the  conduct 
alike  of  nations  and  individuals,  has  been 
called  the  very  salt  of  his  great  work ;  and 
it  forms  a  sure,  unwavering  guide  amid  the 
mazes  of  conflicting  opinions.  His  impar¬ 
tiality  is  unquestioned  ;  and  he  not  only  gives 
the  truth,  but  the  whole  truth.  Everything 
has  at  least  two  sides,  and  Alison  gives  both. 
He  knows  w'ell  that  the  same  man  may  be 
made  a  villain  or  a  demigcxi,  the  same  age 
be  painted  black  or  white,  and  with  equal 
truth,  by  a  one-sided  sketcher,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  keep  the  reader  right  is  to  show 
him  both  views.  He  is  of  too  elevated  a  na¬ 
ture  to  take  any  interest  in  the  gossipry  of 
scandal,  and  has  no  love  for  pulling  down 
the  great  characters  that  stalk  through  his 
pages,  by  needlessly  recounting  their  pecca¬ 
dilloes.  Frailties  he  knows  are  everj-where 
— no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet-de-chambre ; 
and  he  never  makes  his  pages  piquant  with 
scandal  when  he  can  render  them  elevating 
by  noble  examples.  In  his  delineation  of 
character,  he  metes  out  eulogy  and  censure 
with  discriminating  hand.  There  is  a  natural 
tendency  for  a  grand  impression  to  absorb 
all  minor  ones,  and  it  is  an  error  into  which 
men  of  warm  feelings,  like  Mr.  Alison,  are  very 
apt  to  fall ;  but  the  care  with  which  he  avoids 
this  is  not  less  remarkable  than  honorable  to 
him.  Such  calm  discrimination,  indeed,  is 
indispensable  in  the  delineation  of  real  life, 
where  peculiarities  of  the  most  opposite  de¬ 
scription  are  not  unfrequently  found  united 
in  the  same  person.  Human  nature  is  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  contradictions,  which  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  powers  of  pen  can  alone  depict.  The 
utmost  skill  of  the  brush  or  the  chisel  fail  in 
the  attempt.  They  can  only  seize  an  hour  of 
a  lifetime,  one  phase  of  the  strangely-chang¬ 
ing  soul ;  and  whoever  represents  living  men 
thus,  represents  them  defectively.  In  his 
dealing  with  such  mixed  characters,  Mr.  Ali¬ 
son  follows  the  method  indicated  by  Shak- 
speare: — “As  Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for 
him ;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoiced  at  it ;  as 
he  was  valiant,  I  honor  him ;  but  as  he  was 
ambitious,  I  sl§w  him.  There  are  tears  for 
his  love,  joy  for  his  fortune,  honor  for  his 
valor,  and  death  for  his  ambition.” 

“  We  shall  not,”  says  Mr.  Alison,  in  reviewing 
Macaulay’s  History  of  England, "  in  treating  of 
the  merits  of  this  very  remarkable  production, 
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adopt  tfie  not  uncommon  practico  of  reviewers  on 
8ucii  occasions — we  shall  not  pretend  to  be  better 
informed  on  the  details  of  the  subject  than  our 
author,  nor  set  up  the  reading  of  a  few  weeks  or 
months  again.>it  the  study  of  half  a  lifetime.  We 
shall  not  imitate  certain  critics  who  look  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pages  for  the  authorities  of  the 
author,  and,  having  got  the  clue  to  the  requisite 
information,  proce^  to  examine,  with  the  utmost 
minuteness,  every  particular  of  his  narrative,  and 
make,  in  consequence,  a  vast  display  of  knowledge, 
wholly  derived  from  the  reading  which  he  has  sug¬ 
gested.  We  shall  not  be  so  deluded  as  to  suppose 
we  have  made  a  great  discovery  in  biography,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  ascertained  that  some  Lady  Caro¬ 
line  of  the  last  generation  was  born  on  the  1st  Oc¬ 
tober  lt)74,  instead  of  the  8th  February  1675,  as  the 
historian  with  shameful  negligence  has  affirmed; 
nor  shall  we  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  a  journey 
down  to  Hampshire  to  consult  the  parish  register 
on  the  subject.  As  little  shall  we  in  future  accuse 
Macaulay  of  inaccuracy  in  describing  liattles,  be¬ 
cause,  on  referring,  without  mentioning  it,  to  the 
military  authorities  he  has  quoted,  ami  the  page 
he  has  referred  to,  we  have  discovered  that  at 
some  battle,  as  Malpl.aquet,  Lottuni’s  men  stood 
on  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Orance,  when  he 
says  they  stood  on  the  left ;  or  that  Marlborough 
dined  on  a  certain  day  at  one  o’clock,  when,  in 
point  of  fact,  he  did  not  sit  down,  as  is  proved  by 
inconte.stable  authority,  till  half-past  two.  We 
shall  leave  such  minute  and  Lilliputian  criticisms  to 
the  minute  and  Lilliputian  minds  by  w  hom  alone 
they  are  ever  made.  Mr.  Macaulay  can  affijrd 
to  smile  at  all  reviewers  who  affect  to  possess 
more  than  his  own  gigantic  stores  of  informa¬ 
tion.”* 

Tills  is  well  siiid,  and  doubtless  owes  not 
a  little  of  its  pungency  to  the  waspish  attacks 
with  w'hich  his  own  writings  have  been  as¬ 
sailed.  All  errors  should  be  noted  by  re¬ 
viewers,  both  small  and  great,  even  for  the 
benefit  of  the  author  himself — and  such  criti¬ 
cism  Mr.  Alison  and  all  worthy  authors  will 
hail  with  satisfaction;  but  to  infer  general 
inaccuracy  from  ca.sual  error,  is  to  exemplify 
in  sober  life  the  old  fable  of  the  fault-finding 
fly  on  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul’s.!  It  would 


*  “  Klway^”  vol.  iu.  pp.  044—5. 

!  Mr.  Alison,  in  one  of  his  beautiful  essays  on  Art, 
when  remarking  that  the  tendency  of  genius  is  to 
beget  genius  in  others,  quotes  illustratively  the  in- 
sUmee  of  the  youtliful  Correggio,  who,  on  beholding 
the  works  of  the  “  Caracci,”  exclaimed,  “  I,  too,  am 
a  painter!”  The  works  of  Raphael  we  think  it 
should  have  been,  for  Correggio  lived  before  the 
Caracci.  The  value  of  tlie  illustration,  of  course,  is 
no  ways  affected  by  this  slip ;  but  what  a  theme  for 
vituperation  it  may  yet  furnish  to  some  of  his  critics! 
The  puny  attacks  of  some  of  these  gentlemen  remind 
one  of  the  gnats  trying  to  sting  an  elephant ;  and 
their  frequency  can  only  be  acoonnted  for  by  the 
maxim  of  the  great  Dr.  Johnson,  that  “  whoever  at¬ 
tacks  established  reputations,  is  certain  to  find  read- 


have  been  more  than  bumcn,  if  so  exteasive 
a  work  as  Mr.  Alison’s  History  had  been  im¬ 
maculate — if  no  slip  of  the  memory  or  pen 
had  occurred  during  its  composition ;  but 
every  successive  edition  has  been  weeding 
them  out ;  and  this  present  edition  may  chal¬ 
lenge  the  closest  scrutiny  to  detect  even  a 
trivial  error.  It  is  after  the  closest  scrutiny 
and  painstaking  comparison  with  earlier  edi¬ 
tions,  that  we  thus  speak  in  its  favor.  New 
authorities,  such  as  the  Memoirs  of  Chateau¬ 
briand,  Lamartine’s  Girandins,  the  conclud¬ 
ing  volumes  of  Thiers’  Histfiry,  &c.,  have 
been  consulted ; — fresh  maps  have  been  add¬ 
ed  to  the  mjignificent  atlas  which  illustrates 
the  work,  and  a  gallery  of  beautiful  and 
authentic  portraits  adorns  its  pages ; — many 
of  the  biittle-scenes  have  been  retouched,* 
and  additional  light  thrown  on  that  most 
puzzling  of  great  engagements,  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  The  index  continues  in  its  former 
state  of  perfection ;  and  a  noble  chapter  of 
Concluding  Reflections  has  been  added,  which 
closes  the  History  w'ith  profound  and  original 
observations  on  the  grand  features  of  national 
politics  and  the  general  progress  of  mankind. 

Many  illustrious  men  have  neglected  their 
genius  in  youth — many  more  do  not  become 
aware  of  possessing  it  till  that  fleeting  seed¬ 
time  of  future  glory  is  past  forever.  “  Amid 
my  vast  and  lofty  aspirations,”  says  Lamar¬ 
tine,  “  the  penalty  of  a  wasted  youth  over¬ 
took  me.  Adieu,  then,  to  the  dreams  of 
genius — to  the  aspirations  of  intellectual  en¬ 
joyment  !”  Many  a  gifted  heart  has  sighed 
the  same  sad  sigh ;  many  a  noble  nature  has 
walked  to  his  grave  in  sackcloth,  for  one 
brief  dallying  in  the  bowers  of  Circe — fw 
one  short  sleep  in  the  Castle  of  Indolence. 
Rut  no  such  echo  of  regret  cjui  check  the 
aspirations  of  our  author.  Brought  up  at 
the  feet  of  Gamaliel  in  all  that  relates  to  lofty 
religioxjs  feeling  and  the  admiration  of  art„ 
and  in  not  a  little  concerning  the  grand 
questions  of  national  politics,  his  youth  was 
well  tended ;  and  almost  ere  he  emerged 
from  that  golden  dreamy  period,  he  had  em¬ 
barked  on  the  undertaking  which  was  to  be 
the  mission  of  his  life,  his  passport  to  immor- 


ers.”  A  recent  writer  on  “  Alison’s  Fallacies  about 
the  Fall  of  Rome,”  winds  np  a  flimsy  and  vainglori¬ 
ous  article  by  remarking,  that  perhaps  he  had  been 
wasting  space  in  disproving  Sr.  Alison's  classical 
knowledge  !  If  the  above  slip  had  caught  his  eye, 
he  would  doubtless  have  demonstrated,  with  equal 
“  logic,”  that  our  author  knows  no  more  about  art 
than  a  bagman  I 

*  The  account  of  the  battle  of  Bautzen  might  still 
be  improved. 
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tal  fame.  Among  the  dazzling  and  dazzled 
crowd  whom,  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  in  1814  had  attracted  to  the 
French  metropolis,  was  a  young  Englishman, 
who,  hurrying  from  his  paternal  roof,  arrived 
in  time  to  witness  the  magnificent  pageants 
which  rendered  memorable  the  residence  of 
the  Allied  Sovereigns  and  armies  in  Paris. 
Napoleon  had  fallen ;  the  last  act  of  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  drama  seemed  to  have  closed ;  and 
on  the  Place  Louis  XV.  assembled  Europe, 
and  repentant  France  joined  in  the  obsequies 
of  its  earliest  victims  and  holiest  martyrs. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  those  heart-stirring 
scenes,  that  the  first  inspiration  of  writing  a 
history  of  the  momentous  period  then  seem¬ 
ingly  closed,  entered  the  throbbing  breast  of 
that  English  youth — and  that  youth  was  Ali¬ 
son.  Ten  years  of  travel,  meditation,  and 
research  followed,  during  which  the  eye  and 
the  ear  alike  gathered  materials  for  his  great 
undertaking,  and  the  mind  was  expanding  its 
gifted  powers  preparatory  to  moulding  these 
materials  in  a  form  worthy  of  the  great  events 
to  be  narrated,  and  of  the  high  conception 
which  the  youth  longed  to  realize.  Other 
fifteen  years  of  composition  were  requin-d 
ere  the  History  was  brought  to  a  close,  and 
the  noble  genius  of  its  author  awakened  the 
admiration  of  Europe. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound  in  unreflecting 
ears,  we  attribute  much  of  the  success  of  Mr. 
AVuson’s  History  to  his  imaginative  powers. 
In  a  volumnious  work,  where  a  thousand 
tri>'ial  occurrences  must  be  recounted,  and 
many  dry  subjects  discu.sscd,  it  is  imagina¬ 
tion  alone  that  can  carry  the  reader  through 
the  ma.ss  of  details — that  can  flf>at  Truth 
down  the  flood  of  Time.  It  is  the  peculiar 
faculty  of  imagination  to  clothe  whatever  it 
touches  with  beauty,  yet  without  derogating 
from  reality.  The  sunbesm  adorns  the  spray 
of  the  waterfall  with  rainbow  hues,  without 
altering  its  nature;  the  author  may  paint  his 
subject  in  lively  colors,  without  injuring  the 
justness  of  the  outline.  “  We  cannot  too 
often  repeat,”  says  Madame  de  Stael,  “  that 
imaginsttion,  far  from  being  an  enemy  to 
truth,  brings  it  out  more  than  any  other 
faculty  of  the  mind,”  <fcc.,  Ac.  It  is  the 
highest  quality  of  art ;  and  it  is  of  as  much 
use  to  the  historian  as  to  the  winter  of  ro¬ 
mance:  nay  more,  for  with  the  latter,  dry 
matter  can  be  rejected — with  the  former,  it 
must  be  retained  and  made  interesting.  This 
is  the  great  difficulty  in  large  histories — the 
narrative  must  be  made  interesting,  yet  kept 
real  Without  this,  the  utmost  powers  of 


intellect  and  research  will  be  displayed  in 
vain — wisdom  that  nobody  reads  is  lost. 

But  more  than  this  is  requisite  to  the  suc- 
ces-sful  writing  of  history :  Art  must  mould 
the  materials  which  research  has  collected 
and  imagination  adorned.  The  principles  of 
proportion  must  be  steadily  kept  in  view ; 
otherwise  sameness  will  wearj’,  progress  be 
unmarked,  and  the  reader  be  perplexed  to 
discern  what  is  triviid  from  what  ls  import¬ 
ant.  If  equal  light  be  thrown  upon  all  parts 
of  a  picture,  the  effect  is  ruined.  It  is  this 
fault  which  mars  the  great  historians  of 
France.  The  justly  celebrated  writers  of 
the  graphic  school  of  History,  which  arose 
in  that  country  after  the  Revolution,  have, 
almost  without  exception,  fallen  into  this 
mistake.  In  the  effort  to  avoid  the  tame 
apathetic  narrative  of  former  hist4)rians,  they 
have  glided  unconsciously  into  the  op|K>site 
error;  in  the  desire  to  be  interesting  and 
picturesque,  they  have  finished  all  parts  with 
the  same  minuteness,  and  have  thus  destroyed 
the  perspective.  Look  at  Michelet,  and  even 
the  greiit  Sismondi.  Their  narrative  is  Jid- 
mirably  clear  and  graphic,  but  there  is  a 
want  of  subordination  and  exaltation  of 
events:  all  are  treated  in  the  same  minute, 
careful  style.  Or  else,  in  the  author’s  desire 
to  be  truthful  and  truthful-like,  he  quotes 
largely  from  old  chronicles  or  modem  state 
papers,  and  smothers  the  interest  of  his  nar¬ 
rative  by  a  ma.s.s  of  foreign  matter.  Of  the 
thirty  vtdumes  of  Michelet’s  IlUtoire  des 
Franfais,  about  one-half  are  taken  up  with 
quotations  of  this  kind, — an  error  which  not 
only  clogs  the  narrative,  but  breaks  the  unity 
of  the  performance.  Look  at  Thiers.  In 
describing  the  circumstances  of  the  Tennis- 
court  Oath — the  locking  of  the  A.s.>H*nibly 
d<H>r.s  agaimst  the  deputh's  — the  conduct  of 
the  captain  on  guard — the  deputies’  inten- 
ti<jns  of  forcing  from  him  the  pass-word,  and 
the  very  proi)er  advice  of  Bailly  to  let  the 
g<Kxi-natured  fellow  alone — all  are  given  so 
minutely  as  to  make  them  appear  of  as  much 
historical  importance  as  the  Utking  of  the 
oath  itself.  In  history,  the  general  thread 
of  the  narrative  should  lx*  (as  it  always  is  in 
Hume  and  in  the  old  Cla.ssic  historians)  clear 
but  unambitious — it  must  be  kept  in  the 
shade ;  events  of  secondary  importance  must 
rise  into  half  light;  while  a  fl<Kxi  of  radiance 
should  be  thrown  upon  the  grand  crises  of 
the  history.  It  is  on  such  parts  that  the  au¬ 
thor  should  lavish  his  highest  powers,  and  on 
such  only.  He  must  know  not  only  where  to 
be  prodigal  of  his  genius,  but  where  to  refrain. 
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On  our  first  perusal  of  the  History,  we 
were  astonished  at  the  effect  it  produced  on 
us;  it  had  all  the  ch<irm  of  romance,  as  well 
as  the  durable  interest  of  history.  The  soul 
of  the  poet  was  felt  in  its  scenes  of  grandeur 
or  misfortune ;  the  hand  of  the  painter  sketch¬ 
ed  the  thrilling  adjuncts  of  the  battle-field ; 
the  spirit  of  the  soldier  breathed  in  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  charging  armies  and  heroic  exploits ; 
the  ehiquence  of  the  orator  spoke  to  us  in 
his  perorations ;  the  eye  of  the  general  point¬ 
ed  out  the  manoeuvres  that  lost  or  won  a 
kingdom.  All  this,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
we  felt,  in  common  with  others,  before  we 
got  half  through  the  work ;  but  it  was  not 
till  rept'ated  periLsals  had  made  us  familiar 
with  it,  and  given  us  the  power  of  analyzing 
so  extensive  a  work,  that  we  came  fully  to 
appreciate  the  merit  of  the  author,  by  dis¬ 
cerning  the  grand  plan  upon  which  he  worked. 
It  is  founded  on  a  systematic  application 
of  those  principles  of  relief  and  proportion 
which  we  have  already  declared  indispens¬ 
able  in  all  high  art ;  and  when  once  dis- 
covereni,  it  can  be  traced  throughout  every 

Eortion  of  tlie  History.  'Fhe  ten  years  which 
e  s|)4‘nt  in  prepjtration  were  not  spent  in 
vain;  Ixdore  he  put  pen  to  paper,  the  plan 
was  complete  in  all  its  details — the  chart  of 
his  History  was  alr«‘ady  laid  down  minutely 
— the  clue  of  Ariiulne  was  prepared,  which 
was  to  lead  him  unembjirr.Ls.s4*d  through  the 
“  mighty  maze”  of  the  Revolutionary  contest. 
The  heroic  mood  cannot  always  be  sustained; 
the  ardor  of  the  battle-ia'ld,  or  the  breathless 
struggle  of  parties,  will  pall  if  long  continued : 
the  mind  requires  as  much  relief  in  a  long 
history  as  the  eye  seeks  and  finds  in  the  va¬ 
rying  hues  of  nature.  “  Whenever  I  am 
piirticularly  dull,”  .said  Sir  Waller  Scott,  “  be 
assured  it  is  not  without  an  object ;  and  on 
ail  occasions  Mr.  Allstm  takes  excellent  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  principle  of  our  luiture. 
Chapters  on  the  great  questions  which  n»e 
into  notice  during  that  pt^riod,  give  variety 
to  the  work ;  as  each  new  nation  enters  the 
arena,  a  condensed  view  is  given  of  its  past 
history  and  present  resources ;  imd  even  the 
driest  topics  lose  somewhat  of  their  dryness 
from  the  position  they  occupy, — genenilly 
filling  up  some  pau.se  in  the  contest,  some 
lull  of  history',  bordering  on  and  relieving 
some  dreadful  strife  of  nations.  Linked  to 
his  well-connected  narrative,  are  the  hrillianl 
episoiles  upon  the  ri.se  of  our  Indian  Empire, 
the  American  war,  and  the  South  American 
revolutions;  completing  the  history  of  that 
first-born  and  mightiest  of  revolutions,  which, 
cradled  in  France,  enthroned  in  Europe, 


spread  its  arms  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth. 

If  we  examine  our  author’s  critical  Essays, 
we  shall  see  with  what  care  he  has  sought 
out  the  true  principles  of  the  art  of  history- 
in  the  works  of  others;  if  we  turn  to  his 
History,  we  will  see  how  successfully  he  has 
embodied  them  in  his  own.  Art  U  as  dis¬ 
cernible  in  his  great  work  as  in  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  {lainting  and  tlie  drama.  On  the 
approach  of  a  decisive  battle,  for  instiuice, 
we  first  see  the  hostile  armies  scattered,  per¬ 
haps,  in  cantonments,  and  the  plans  of  their 
chiefs ;  we  then  see  them  draw  rapidly  to¬ 
gether,  and  sweep  towards  one  another  like 
lowering  thunder-clouds.  The  unimportant 
preliminary  combats  of  the  manceuvring 
hosts  are  dismissed  in  a  sentence ;  and  the 
narrative  glides  on  unbroken  and  swift — 

“  The  torrent’s  smuothneu  ere  it  daelt  below.” 

While  the  rival  hosts  slumber  around  theit 
watchfires,  on  the  night  before  the  battle,  a 
paragraph  indicates  their  respective  advan¬ 
tages,  force,  and  valor,  and  the  weighty  is¬ 
sues  hanging  ya  the  soldier’s  arm.  Then 
comes  the  battle — a  vivid,  startling  picture, 
that  makes  the  heart  beat  faster ;  then  the 
pursuit,  the  efforts  of  the  pursuer  and  pur¬ 
sued — the  surrender  or  the  armistice.  The 
reader  feels  the  approach  of  a  Borodino  or  a 
Leipsic  with  unfailing  prescience ;  and  from 
that  instant  the  interest  never  dags — the  au¬ 
thor  never  draws  bridle  till  the  battle  is  wou 
tmd  its  fruits  n-aped. 

Mr.  .iUison  has  permanently  placed  history- 
on  a  level  with  the  fine  arts,  and,  under  the 
mask  of  nature,  has  reared  the  most  artistic 
monument  that  this  or  any  other  country  has 
ever  pnaluced.  In  the  nature  of  his  subject, 
he  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  immortal 
work  of  Gibbon.  The  Decline  and  Fall  of 
Rome,  most  interesting  to  cbissical  readers. 
iuo.st  instructive  to  the  philosophic  of  all 
ages,  is  too  fur  removed  from  us  by  time, 
difference  of  civilization,  antagonism  of  re¬ 
ligion,  to  awaki-n  our  deepest  sympathies, — 
especially  in  an  age  when  generosity  and  im¬ 
agination,  the  higher  parts  of  our  intellectual 
and  moral  being,  arc  kicking  the  beam  in  the 
popular  balance  of  utiliurianlsm,  and  w-hen 
the  momentous  mterest  of  present  questions, 
present  convulsions,  is  driving  the  memory 
of  all  others  from  our  thoughts.  But  the 
interests  at  issue  in  the  narrative  of  Alison 
come  home  to  every  heart ;  they  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  those  of  present  times — our  fathers  or 
ourselves  took  part  in  the  contest  he  de- 
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scribes.  Democracy,  skepticism,  machinery 
— these  are  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
present  age;  and  he  shows  us  the  era  in 
which  they  all  began.  His  work  forms  a 
magnificent  portal  to  the  Present;  it  contains 
a  key  to  the  strange  characters  which  the 
passions  of  men  are  now  writing  upon  the 
earth — those  hieroglyphics  of  which  the 
writers  themselves  know  not  the  meaning, 
but  which  seem  to  speak  to  us  of  sorrow 
rather  than  of  joy.  In  another  respect,  too, 
Mr.  Alison’s  subject  was  a  happy  one,  for  it 
gave  to  his  History  the  rare  but  unrivaled 
charm  of  unity  of  interest.  The  period  of 
not  quite  thirty  years  which  it  embraces,  be¬ 
held  the  development  and  extinction  of  one 
idea,  the  French  Revolution;  and  in  the 
changing  fortunes  of  the  war  all  the  balanced 
interest  of  a  poem  is  experienced.  It  is  a 
prose  epic  of  the  mighty  struggle  between 
Religion  and  Infidelity — an  epic,  in  which 
the  nations  of  Europe  are  first  seen  groveling 
in  selfishness;  next,  crushed  in  suffering; 
rising  at  length  purified,  and  striking  to  the 
ground  their  fell  oppressor.  In  which  F ranee, 
exulting  in  successful  riolence,  fearing  neither 
(rod  nor  man  in  their  strength  and  passion, 
feels  amid  her  triumphs  the  iron  entering  her 
soul,  and,  prostrate  at  last,  owes  her  life  to 
the  clemency  of  her  former  victims. 

There  is  a  mistake  which  persons  casually 
referring  to  his  History  for  information  are 
apt  to  fall  into.  Wishing  for  full  details  of 
some  minor  occurrence,  they  are  greatly  dis¬ 
appointed  to  find  it  recounted  tn  jmgsnnt  in 
half-a-dozi*n  lines;  and,  with  fretful  impa¬ 
tience,  they  fancy  that  the  work  is  less  per¬ 
fect  than  it  ought  to  be.  What  would  they 
have  ?  Eridently  not  a  history,  but  an  en¬ 
cyclopaedia  of  history,  or  a  liiograjihie  Uni- 
verselle,  with  every  event  of  life  fully  detail¬ 
ed  under  separate  heads,  and  whicli  they 
would  be  the  first  to  toss  away  in  disgiLst ; 
or,  at  the  best,  a  work  like  the  laborious  an¬ 
nals  of  Guicciardini,  which,  though  abound¬ 
ing  in  excellent  passages,  is  quite  unreadable 
by  any  but  a  bookworm.*  A  little  reflec¬ 
tion  would  quickly  convince  them  of  this, 
and  would  reveal  to  them  a  beauty  where  at 
first  they  saw  only  a  defect.  The  author’s 
forethought  has  extended  even  to  the  me¬ 
chanical  parts  of  the  work ;  and  if  we  would 
see  with  what  care  and  art  it  has  been  com- 


*  An  offer  of  pardon  is  said  to  have  lieen  made  to 
an  Itslinn  palley-slave,  on  the  condition  of  his  rrW- 
through  this  work;  but  t!ie  prisoner  rejected 
the  offer,  consideriiia;  liis  work  in  the  galleys  the 
lighter  slaveiy  of  tlie  twa 
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posed,  a  single  glance  will  suffice.  All  ex¬ 
traneous  matter,  however  interesting — espe¬ 
cially  decrees,  treaties,  statistics — is  thrown 
into  the  foot  notes  or  appendix ;  even  the 
dates  are  often  eliminated  from  the  text ;  and 
the  narrative  flows  on  unbroken — its  brilliant 
reflections  and  splendid  achievements  glitter¬ 
ing  on  its  surface  “  like  stars  on  the  sea.” 
You  find  a  sentence,  perhaps,  nmning  thus: 
“Early  in  June  the  fleet,  consisting  of  ten 
sail  of  the  line  and  twenty  transports,  sailed 
from  Portsmouth,  and  after  a  stormy  and 
tedious  voyage,  at  length  cast  anchor  off 
Vigo,  and  next  day  the  disembarkation  com¬ 
menced.”  There  is  no  precise  date  given; 
but  in  the  margin  you  find,  opposite  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  sentence,  “June  2,”  and  at  its 
close,  “June  10-11.”  Why  not  incorporate 
these  dates?  you  say.  Even  in  the  single 
sentence  supposed,  such  incorporation  would 
be  no  improvement ;  without  giving  one 
reader  in  a  huftlred  any  information  he 
cared  about,  it  would  encumber  the  sen¬ 
tence,  and  distract  attention  from  the  simple 
facts  of  the  narrative.  But  in  the  ca.se  of  a 
condensation  of  events,  where  a  single  para¬ 
graph  gives  a  dozen  minor  actions  or  treaties 
of  a  campaign,  the  thing  would  be  intolera 
ble :  one  would  see  little  else  than  the  names 
of  the  twelve  months,  and  at  least  as  many 
stumbling-blocks  of  figures.  This  trivial  mat¬ 
ter  tends  to  illustrate  the  many  and  far  greater 
difficulties  which,  unperceived  by  the  general 
reader,  beset  the  path  of  the  historian. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  charming  and 
graphic  narrative  which  has  rendered  the 
Historj'  deservedly  so  popular,  we  extract  a 
passage  hitherto  unnoticed  by  reviewers — 
the  death  of  Duroc,  the  early  and  attached 
friend  of  Napoleon.  It  happened  on  the  day 
of  the  battle  of  Bautzen.  The  Allied  forces, 
worsted,  but  in  unbroken  array,  were  retreat¬ 
ing  witli  great  skill  and  steadiness,  leaving 
nothing  behind.  Evening  was  setting  in. 
Irritated  at  seeing  his  prey  escaping,  Napo¬ 
leon  hastened  to  the  advanced  posts,  and 
soon  fifty  tliousand  men  pressed  closely  on 
the  retiring  foe,  and  the  cavalrj*  of  the  Guard 
was  let  loose  in  pursuit.  It  was  all  in  vain. 
“  What !”  cried  Napoleon,  “  after  such  a 
butchery,  no  results — no  prisoners?  Those 
fellows  tliere  will  not  leave  us  a  nail ;  they 
rise  from  their  ashes.  When  will  this  be 
over  ?” 

“The  lialls  at  this  moment  were  flying  tliick 
around  him,  and  one  of  the  Emperor’s  escort  fell 
dead  at  his  feet.  ‘  Duroc,’  said  he,  turning  to  the 
Grand  Marshal,  wlw  was  by  his  side,  ‘fortune  is 
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rcsoU’cd  to  have  one  of  us  to-day.’  Some  of  Ills  I 
suite  observed  with  a  shudder,  in  an  under-tone, 
that  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  taittle  of  Ess-  1 
ling  and  the  death  of  lAnnes.  The  melanclioly 
anticipation  was  not  long  of  being  realized.  The 
enemy  retired  to  a  fresli  position  behind  the  ra¬ 
vine  of  Makersdorf;  and  Napoleon,  who  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  push  on  before  night  to  Gorlitz,  himself 
hurried  to  the  front,  to  urge  on  the  troops  who 
were  to  dislodge  them  from  the  ground  which 
tliey  had  occupied  to  bar  the  appiwich  to  it.  His 
suite  followed  him,  four  abreast,  at  a  rapid  trot 
through  a  hollow  way,  in  such  a  cloud  of  dust 
tliat  hardly  one  of  the  riders  could  sec  his  right- 
hand  man.  Suddenly  a  cannon-ball  glanced  from 
a  tree  near  the  Em|)eror,  and  struck  a  file  behind, 
consisting  of  Mortier,  Caulaincuurt,  Kirgener, 
and  Duroc.  In  the  confusion  and  dust,  it  was 
not  at  first  perceived  who  was  hurt ;  but  a  page 
soon  arrived  and  whispered  in  the  Emperor’s  ear, 
that  Kirgener  was  killed,  and  Duroc  desperately 
wounded.  I^arrey  and  Ivan  instantly  came  up, 
but  all  their  efforts  were  unavailing:  Duroc’s 
entrails  were  torn  out,  and  the  dying  man  was 
carried  into  a  cottage  near  Makersdorf.  Napo¬ 
leon,  profoundly  affected,  dismounted,  and  gazed 
long  on  the  battery  from  whence  the  fatil  shot 
had  issued.  He  then  eiitend  tlie  cottage,  and 
ascertained,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  there  was 
no  hope.  ‘  Duroc,’  said  he,  pressing  the  hand  of 
the  dying  hero,  ‘  there  is  another  world  where  we 
shall  meet  again.’  Memorable  words,  wrung  by 
anguish  even  from  the  child  of  Infidelity  and  the 
Revolution.  Finally,  when  it  was  announced, 
some  hours  afterwants,  that  all  was  over,  he  put 
into  the  hands  of  Berthicr,  without  articulating  a 
word,  a  paper,  ordering  the  construction  of  a  mon- 
ntnent  on  tlie  spot  where  he  fell,  with  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  : — ‘  Here  the  (letieral  Duroc,  Duke  of  Friuli, 
Gntnd  .Marshal  of  the  Palace  to  tlie  Emperor  Na¬ 
poleon,  gloriously  fell,  struck  by  a  cannon-b:ill,  and 
died  in  the  arms  of  the  Emperor,  his  friend.’ 

“  Napoleon  pitched  his  tent  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  cottage  where  Duroc  lay,  and  seemed  for 
the  time  altogether  overwhelmed  by  his  emotion.s. 
The  square  of  tlie  Old  Guard,  respecting  his  feel¬ 
ings,  arranged  themselves  at  a  distance ;  and 
even  his  most  confidential  attendants  did  not  for 
some  time  venture  to  approach  his  person.  .Alone 
he  sat,  wrap|)ed  in  his  gray  greatcoat,  with  his 
forehead  resting  on  his  hands,  and  his  elbows  on 
his  knees,  a  prey  to  the  most  agonizing  reflec¬ 
tions.  In  vain  Caulain.  oiirt  and  .Marct  at  length 
requested  his  attetition  to  the  most  pressing  or¬ 
ders.  ‘To-morrow — everything!’  was  tlie  only 
reply  of  tlie  Emperor,  as  he  again  resumed  his 
attitude  of  mediation.  A  mournful  silence  reigned 
around ;  tlte  groups  of  oflicers  at  a  little  distance 
hardly  articulated  above  their  breath  ;  ghxun  and 
depression  api)eared  on  every  countenance;  while 
the  subdued  hum  of  the  soldiers  preparing  their 
repast,  and  the  sullen  murmur  of  the  artillery- 
wagons,  as  they  rolled  in  the  distance,  alone  tdd 
that  a  mighty  host  was  assembled  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Slowly  the  moon  rose  over  this  melan¬ 
choly  scene  ;  the  heavens  became  illuminated  by 
the  flames  of  the  adjoining  villages,  which  had 


fallen  a  prey  to  the  license  of  the  soldiers ;  while 
tlie  noble  bauds  of  the  Imperial  Guard  played  al¬ 
ternately  triumphant  and  elegiac  strains,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  distracting  the  grief  of  their  chief. 
Could  the  genius  of  painting  portray  the  scene 
— could  the  soul  of  poetry  be  inspired  by  the  feel¬ 
ings  which  all  around  experienced,  a  more  strik¬ 
ing  image  could  not  be  presented  of  the  mingled 
WOOS  and  animation  of  war — of  tlie  greatness  and 
weakness  of  man— of  his  highest  glories,  and  of 
his  nothingness  against  the  anus  of  his  Creator.’’* 

We  do  not  add  a  word  of  comment — the 
scene  is  for  ever  engraven  on  the  reader’s 
heart.  No  wonder  that  such  a  narrative  has 
called  forth  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  all 
Europe. 

Style,  in  authors  of  original  genius,  is  al¬ 
ways  worthy  of  attention ;  for  with  them  at 
least,  whatever  it  may  be  among  the  pig¬ 
mies  of  literature,  it  is  a  development  of  their 
mentid  character — it  reveals  some  phases  of 
the  author’s  intellectual  temperament.  Style, 
in  fact,  with  them,  is  thought  ;  it  is  their 
greatest  characteristic ;  it  is  more  peculiarly 
theirs  than  their  opinions,  and  more  pierma- 
nently  so ;  these  may  change  with  access  of 
information,  but  style  changes  rarely,  never 
without  an  extensive  change  in  the  moral 
being  of  the  author.  Thus  we  see  Mr.  Ali¬ 
son’s  style  as  completely  formed  in  his  Es¬ 
says  written  in  18H)t  as  in  his  latest  compo¬ 
sitions.  His  knowledge,  in  the  interv'al,  mast 
have  increased  incomparably,  his  intellect 
grown  wider  and  profounder ;  but  the  style 
remains  unchanged :  it  is  a  reflex  of  his  men¬ 
tal  temperament.  Let  us  consider  its  char¬ 
acter. 

A  logical  style — a  style  addressing  itself 
to  the  pure  reason,  and  eliminating  every  su¬ 
perfluous  word — is  admirable  in  the  exact 
sciences  ;  because  there,  all  passion  being  ex- 
cludt'd,  the  mind  acts  easily  to  the  height  of 
its  natural  powers.  The  highest  eloquence 
cannot  express  equality  better  than  the  mute 
sign  of  algebra ;  the  figures  of  poetry'  are 
wasted  in  proving  the  axiom  that  the  whole 
is  greater  than  its  part.  But  when  prejudices 
are  to  be  overcome — when  feeling  and  imagi¬ 
nation  must  be  appealed  to — when  a  certain 
emotion  is  to  be  excited  in  the  breast  of  the 
reader,  or  a  picture  painted  on  his  mind’s 
eye,  the  case  is  widely  different.  T’hen  the 
thought  must  be  clothed  with  beauty  or 
terror,  to  arrest  the  mind,  and  the  vigor 
of  earnestness  must  send  it  home  to  the 


*  “  History  of  EimqK;  during  the  Fiviu-h  liovolu- 
tion,”  vol.  XL  .S‘.»3-395. 

f  See  the  Eh-hvs  on  UoWrt  Druoe,  the  Tyrol,  an<l 
Natioiiul  Monuments,  in  vol.  ii. 
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heart :  feature  after  feature,  color  after  co¬ 
lor,  mujst  be  added,  till  the  scene  rise  be¬ 
fore  the  imagination.  Terseness,  admirable 
quality  as  it  is,  in  such  circumstances  often 
defeats  itself.  It  is  seldom  that  the  heart 
starts  at  once  from  indiflFerence  into  deep 
feeling  in  a  moment :  in  the  mimic  world  of 
literature  or  the  stage,  never.  Elmotion  must 
run  long  in  one  channel  before  it  acquires  the 
velocity  of  passion.  Like  the  streamlet  issu¬ 
ing  from  its  quiet  cradle  in  the  mountain  lake, 
its  early  movements  are  languid  and  slow ;  it 
Is  when  slope  after  slope  has  been  descended, 
when  wave  after  wave  has  risen  and  dashed 
against  its  leaders,  that  the  flood  sweeps  on¬ 
ward  in  irresistible  might.  Similarly,  in  the 
moral  world,  it  is  a  stunning  succession  of 
griefs  that  makes  the  strong  head  reel  and 
the  weak  heart  break  ;  it  is  drop  after  drop 
of  burning  gall  that  works  up  man  to  mad¬ 
ness  ;  it  is  when  wave  after  wave  dashes  over  I 
our  soul,  that  we  cry  loudest  to  Him  who 
alone  can  save  us.  Hence,  all  writings  that 
most  powerfully  affect  the  heart  are  based 
on  this  principle  of  iteration,  of  working  upon 
an  emotion  till  it  seizes  the  whole  soul — on 
the  knowledge  that  bare  truth  can  never 
pierce  human  indifference ;  that  it  must  be  ar¬ 
rayed  in  the  hues  of  imagination  ere  the 
heart  takes  note  of  its  presence ;  that,  in  fine, 
in  the  words  of  Napoleon,  “  It  is  imagination 
that  rules  the  world.”  All  impa.ssioned  au¬ 
thors  write  thus  instinctively.  Ardent  and 
vivid  in  their  conceptions,  they  seize  the 
most  striking  view  of  their  subject,  and  make 
the  lightnings  of  genius  to  play  around  it, 
till,  bright  and  burning,  it  stamps  itself  du¬ 
rably  upon  the  reader’s  soul.  Such  is  the 
style  of  Alison,  especially  in  his  essays,  where 
the  freer  nature  of  the  subject  allows  fuller 
scope  to  the  natural  ardor  of  his  mind.  The 
IDEAS  OF  Truth  in  the  language  of  Ima¬ 
gination,  that  is  the  grand  feature  of  his 
style.  The  structure  of  his  sentences  is  very 
pleasing  and  readable— free  and  flowing,  ex¬ 
quisitely  natural,  vigorous.  Composition  evi¬ 
dently  costs  him  no  effort ;  and  his  manuscript 
— rapid,  gliding,  angular,  scarcely  exhibiting 
a  single  erasure  or  interlineation — corrobo¬ 
rates  the  supposition. 

Taking  as  our  text  the  Essays  as  now  pub¬ 
lished,  and  the  present  edition  of  his  History, 
there  is  but  one  blemish  with  which  we  can 
honestly  charge  his  composition,  and  that  is, 
an  occasional  deficiency  of  arrangement  in 
details.  The  train  of  thought  does  not  al¬ 
ways  progress  so  steadily  as  it  ought ;  some 
links  in  the  chain  of  ideas  might  be  transposed 
with  advantage.  The  arrangement  of  his 


paragraphs,  of  his  leading  thoughts,  is  always 
excellent ;  it  is  the  development  and  illustra¬ 
tion  of  these  in  his  sentences  that  is  some¬ 
times  defective.  His  meaning  in  such  places 
is  never  in  the  least  degree  obscure — never 
feeble  in  expres.>;ion  :  it  is  not  that  his  infer¬ 
ences  or  illustrations  are  in  their  wrong  place 
— they  come  most  naturally ;  but  they  are 
not  always  in  their  best  place.  This  is,  per¬ 
haps,  being  hypercritical,  in  criticising  an  au¬ 
thor  so  voluminous  as  Mr.  Alison  ;  and  it  is 
so  unquestionably  in  regard  to  the  Essays, 
composed  in  “  hot  haste,”  and  in  which  the 
animated  and  unstudied  style  of  the  author, 
the  sole  source  of  the  blemish,  forms  no 
small  part  of  their  charm.  In  them  we  see 
him  writing  as  naturally,  as  free  from  care, 
as  if  the  eye  of  a  critic  were  never  to  light 
upon  his  pages — as  if  he  were  condensing  his 
own  thoughts  for  his  own  behoof.  He  must 
have  an  extraordinary  consciousness  of  power, 
justified,  indeeed,  by  the  reality.  In  the 
most  varied  and  most  difficult  subjects,  his 
style  ever  tells  us  of  a  man  who  has  no  fear 
of  going  wrong,  who  trusts  implicitly  to  the 
dictates  of  his  head  and  heart,  and  who,  as¬ 
sured  of  the  truth  of  his  ideas,  takes  no  care 
in  trimming  and  polishing  them ;  he  tru.sts 
their  form  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  We 
would  gladly  have  seen  less  of  this  blemish 
in  his  History  ;  yet  what  else  could  one  ex¬ 
pect  ?  It  was  a  work  of  extraordinaiy  com¬ 
pass  ;  its  opinions — nay,  many  even  of  its 
facts — were  sure  to  be  canvas.sed  in  everj- 
comer  of  the  country’.  It  took  him  five-and- 
twenty  years  to  compose  it  as  it  stands.  Was 
it  to  be  expected — nay,  was  it  to  be  desired 
— that  its  completion  should  be  delayed  for 
some  half-dozen  years  longer,  when  the 
casualties  of  life  might  terminate  any  day 
the  career  of  its  gifted  author,  and  leave  the 
mis.sion  of  his  life  unfinished  ?  Tliey  only 
who  have  had  a  similar  task  in  hand  can 
conceive  with  what  deep-felt  emotion  he  must 
have  laid  down  his  pen  at  last,  and  thanked 
his  God  who  had  given  him  health  and 
strength  to  complete  it !  What  aspirations, 
what  depressions  must  have  traversed  his 
spirit  in  those  long  years  of  composition ! 
How  often  must  his  perseverance  have  been 
nigh  giving  way  under  the  heart-sickness  of 
hope  deferred !  Verily,  they  who  enter  upon 
the  labor  of  a  lifetime,  with  all  its  chances  of 
interruption  and  failure,  need  an  enthusiastic 
and  enduring  heart. 

Judging  from  some  passages,  Mr.  Alison  is 
aware  of  this,  the  only  blemish  of  his  His¬ 
tory,  as  anjr  of  his  critics  can  be ;  and  the 
present  edition  is  superior  in  this  matter  to 
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its  predecessors.  But  the  defect  will  never 
be  entirely  remedied  by  its  author.  “  Per¬ 
haps  no  man  living,”  says  an  unsparing  poli¬ 
tical  antagonist,  “could  have  done  greater 
justice  to  the  subject,  although  writers  here¬ 
after,  profiting  by  his  toil,  may  improve  up<jn 
his  work.”  Never  was  there  a  work  so  ex¬ 
tensive,  in  which  the  blemishes  could  be  so 
easily  removed  without  alfecting  its  spirit  or 
features.  All  the  varied  elements,  all  the 
many-colored  stones  for  the  edifice,  are  there, 
in  their  proper  proportions  and  in  their  proper 
places  :  a  little  clipping  and  polishing  is  alone 
wanting  to  make  it,  not  only  a  monumentum 
cere  perenniut,  but  a  lasting  model  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  But  perfection  of  power  and  of  finish 
were  never  possessed  by  one  person.  A 
Homer  or  a  Michael  Angelo  never  exhibits 
the  delicate  finish  of  a  \  irgil  or  a  Raphael. 
It  is  not  that  the  union  is  absolutely  incom¬ 
patible,  but  morally  it  is  so.  There  is  an 
obstacle  opposed  to  it  in  the  temperament  of 
original  genius.  An  artist  of  great  originality 
genenilly  seeks  after  Power,  in  some  degn*e 
at  the  expense  of  Beauty.  Moreover,  he  is 
averse  to  retouching  or  recasting  his  works. 
His  mind  takes  delight  in  successive  creations, 
but  chafes  under  the  task  of  amendment.  How¬ 
ever  much  to  be  lamented,  the  fact  is  unques¬ 
tionable.  “  It  would  be  a  fine  thing,”  says  M. 
Ponsard,  “  if  a  poet  were  to  arise  who  would 
correct  Shakspeare  by  Racine,  and  compliment 
Racine  by  Shakspeare.”  But  can  eclecti>m  in 
art,  in  aspiring  after  the  fusion  of  heterogene¬ 
ous  elements,  do  more  than  effect  an  imperfect 
soldering  between  qualities  which  exclude  or 
neutralize  one  another  ?  To  borrow  part  of 
one  system  and  part  of  another — to  wed,  for 
example,  the  ornate  grace  of  Racine  to  the 
energetic  nudity  of  Dante — to  temper  the 
turbulent  and  fantastic  buffooneries  of  Aris¬ 
tophanes  by  the  melancholy  gsiyety  of  Moliere 
— is  such  an  attempt  desirable,  or  such  a 
union  possible  ?  Certainly  the  attempt  will 
never  be  made  by  second-rate  genius.  Origi¬ 
nality  implies  unity.  All  the  grand  epochs  of 
intellectuiil  creation,  all  the  great  monuments 
of  art,  attest  this.  A  man  may  excel  in  many 
diverse  pursuits,  but  his  mode  of  excelling  is 
the  same  in  all.  He  can  be  supremely  great 
only  when  following  the  master-impulse  of 
his  nature.  ITiere  never  was  a  perfect  artist ; 
and,  to  the  end  of  time,  men  must  learn  to 
avoid  the  faults  of  genius,  while  they  strive  to 
imitate  its  excellencies. 

As  a  specimen  of  what  Mr.  Alison  can  do, 
we  would  point  to  his  splendid  dissertation 
on  Parliamentary  Reform,  written  at  the  time 
the  famous  Bill  was  under  discussion,  where 


we  see  his  clear,  flowing,  manly  style,  resting 
on  a  no  less  perfect  development  of  thought, 
the  ideas  succeeding  each  other  in  the  best 
order — at  once  a  monument  of  political  wis¬ 
dom,  and  a  model  for  the  highest  efforts  of 
essay-writing.  But  if  we  would  learn  to  what 
perfection  arrangement  of  details  can  be 
brought,  turn  to  the  pages  of  Macaulay.  That 
great  writer  excels  in  the  lucid  progression  of 
ideas,  and  in  the  concision  and  symmetry  of 
his  sentences.  Each  of  these  is  rounded  and 
put  into  its  place  with  a  care  and  finish  truly 
mar>elous ;  which  in  his  Essays  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful,  but  becomes  almost  painful 
in  his  larger  work.  Such  a  style  is  of  incal¬ 
culable  importance  in  the  prominent  parts  of 
his  narrative ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
its  constant  use  a  blemish  in  an  artistic  com¬ 
position  ;  for  it  tends  to  destroy  that  relief 
which  is  so  grateful  to  a  reader’s  mind,  and 
that  subordination  of  events  which  so  help¬ 
ful  to  his  intellect. 

Physiologists  have  discovered,  that  when 
food  is  given  in  a  highly  concentrated  form, 
much  of  it  is  lost,  and  that  bulk  as  well  as 
nutriment  is  required  ere  food  is  easily  and 
economically  assimilated  by  the  stomach.  In 
like  manner,  when  great  terseness  and  con¬ 
densation  of  ideas  is  practised  by  authors,  a 
great  portion  of  their  wisdom  and  beauty  is 
lost,  for  nine  out  of  ten  readers  will  not  pause 
over  the  sentences  long  enough  to  extract 
their  full  import.  Thus,  also,  an  artificial 
style — a  style  in  which  ornament  and  fancy 
overlay  simplicity — is  much  more  fatiguing 
to  a  reader  than  a  natural  one ;  for,  in  the 
former,  idejis  are  presented  to  the  mind  in  a 
guise  to  which  it  is  unaccustomed.  Elabo¬ 
ration  itself  may  become  irksome.  We  know' 
no  author,  living  or  dead,  who  can  equal 
Lamartine  in  the  minuteness,  delicacy,  or 
gorgeousness  of  his  finishing ;  yet  we  defy 
any  man  to  read  twenty  pages  of  his  beauti¬ 
ful  Voyage  en  Orient  without  a  sense  of  wea¬ 
riness.  We  must  estimate  works  not  only  by 
the  quantity  and  value  of  their  contents,  but 
by  the  shape  in  which  they  are  presented  to 
us ;  Sind  the  more  nearly  this  fulfills  the  na¬ 
tural  aim  of  the  work,  the  nearer  it  comes  to 
perfection.  A  dictionary  of  dates  is  meant 
for  reference,  but  the  primary  object  of  a  his¬ 
tory  is  to  be  road ;  and  over  and  above  all 
research,  and  impartiality,  and  philosophic 
acumen,  we  require  that  such  works  be  com¬ 
posed  in  a  style  most  acceptable  to  the  read¬ 
er’s  mind.  Accordingly  we  hold  that  Ali¬ 
son’s  style  of  composition  is  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed,  is  the  most  suitable  of  all,  for  large  works. 
If  a  page  of  his  contains  fewer  ideas  than  a 
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page  of  Macaulay’s,  it  certainly  conUuns 
larger  ones;  this  is  both  a  greater  sign  of 
genius  and  gives  more  of  grandeur  and  sim¬ 
plicity  to  hLs  works.  And  we  conceive  that 
it  is  Macaulay’s  lucid  arrangement  of  details 
which  gives  him  his  only  advantage  over  his 
grander  rival.*  In  expressing  this  opinion, 
we  take  no  account  of  their  political  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  would  be  idle  for  us  to  enter  on 
such  a  discussion :  for  all  we  could  say  here, 
the  partisans  of  each  would  continue  as  big¬ 
oted  as  ever.  Indeed,  argument  in  politics 
is  at  all  times  a  feeble  engine  of  conviction  ; 
experience  and  self-interest  are  the  only  sure 
winners  of  proselytes. 

Mr.  Alison  is  e>’idently  a  man  of  great  ar¬ 
dor  of  feeling,  and  he  pours  forth  his  ideas 
rather  with  the  impetuosity  of  oratory  than 
in  the  measured  tone  of  didactic  composition. 
He  is  the  most  rhetorical  writer  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  ;  and  his  eloquence  is  of  the  highest 
kind — figurative,  splendid,  and  convincing. 
Indeed  so  often  does  this  style  recur,  that 
we  are  tempted  to  name  it  as  his  chief  pecu¬ 
liarity.  His  whole  Essays  are  tinged  with 
it ;  and  in  many  parts — for  instance,  the  five 
or  six  opening  pages  of  his  “  Carlist  Struggle 
in  Spain  ” — the  language  is  pure  oratory.  As 
a  specimen  of  this  description  of  writing,  and 
of  liis  powers  as  a  public  speaker,  we  extract 
the  peroration  of  a  speech  delivered  by  him 
at  a  dinner  in  Glasgow,  in  1839,  given  to  the 
first  colonists  who  left  the  Clyde  for  New 
Zcjiland.  After  some  remarks  on  the  aston¬ 
ishing  progress  of  mankind  from  the  ferocity 
and  ignorance  of  barbarism  to  the  benefits  and 
enterprises  of  civilization,  he  thus  concludes ; — 

“  Those  marvellous  chanpes  do  indeed  enlarge 
the  circle  of  our  ideas,  for  they  carry  us  back  to 
priiiiasval  days,  and  the  first  separation  of  the 


*  W'e  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  subject  by 
quoting  the  opinion  given  on  a  somewhat  similar 
case  by  Mr.  Lcitch  Ritchie, — himself  a  writer  of 
great  elegance,  and  of  whom  it  may  justly  be  said 
“nihil  tetigit  quod  non  omavit”  It  occurs  in  a  re¬ 
view  by  him  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  Autobiography: — 
“Sir  Walter  Scott’s  being  ‘the  least  quotable  for  sen- 
tentiousnesA,  or  wit,  or  any  other  memorable  brevity, 
in  the  whole  circle  of  illustrious  writers,’  is  not  a  d<y 
feet  in  his  literary  character,  as  Mr.  Hunt  seems  to 
consider  it.  iSoott  was  an  artist — tliat  is  tlie  whole 
secret  Hiseffortswere  directed,  not  to  minute  points 
of  the  pictun*,  but  to  the  general  effect  He  was  more 
a  writer  of  e]>ic8  than  of  epigrams.  The  very  rapid¬ 
ity  with  which  he  wrote  shows  his  possession  of  the 
sul^ect,  while  it  necessarily  involves  a  want  of  at¬ 
tention  to  the  finish  and  nicety  of  details."  There  is 
more  of  the  epigrammatic  and  antithetic  in  Alison 
than  in  8cott ;  yet  Mr.  Ritchie’s  renuirks  on  the  great 
novelist’s  stvle  aptly  corroborate  our  opinion  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  liistorian’s. 


different  races  of  mankind  upon  earth.  For  what 
said  the  Most  High  in  that  auspicioua  moment, 
when  the  eagle  first  sported  in  the  returning  sun¬ 
beam — when  the  dove  brought  back  the  olive 
branch  to  a  guilty  and  expiring  world,  and  the 
‘  robe  of  beams  was  woven  in  the  sky  which  first 
spoke  peace  to  man  ?’ — ‘  God  shall  increase  Ja- 
pWt,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  tlie  tents  of  Shem,  and 
Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.’  God  has  multiplied 
Japhet,  and  well  and  nobly  has  he  performetl  his 
destiny.  After  conquering  in  the  Roman  legions 
the  ancient  world — after  humanizing  the  barbarism 
of  antiejuity  by  the  power  of  the  Roman  sway  and 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  law,  the  'audax  Jape- 
ti  genus’  has  transmitted  to  mndern  times  the 
glorious  inheritance  of  European  freedom.  After 
having  conquered  in  the  British  Navy  the  empire 
of  the  seas,  it  has  e.xtended  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
the  earth  the  influence  of  humanized  manners, 
and  bequeathed  to  future  ages  the  far  more  glori¬ 
ous  inheritance  of  British  colonization. 

“  But  mark  the  difference  in  the  action  of  the 
descendants  of  Japhet — the  European  race — u|K)n 
the  fortunes  of  mankind,  from  the  influence  of 
that  Religion  to  which  the  Roman  Empire  was 
the  mighty  pioneer.  The  Roman  legions  conquer¬ 
ed  only  by  the  sword  ;  fire  and  bloodshed  attended 
their  steps.  It  was  said  by  our  own  ancestors,  on 
the  hills  of  Caledonia,  that  they  gave  peace  only  by 
establishing  a  solitude — ’  ubi  soliludinem  Jdciunl, 
pacem  af)})€llanl.'  The  British  colonists  now  set 
out  with  the  olive  branch,  not  tlie  sword,  in  their 
hand  ;  with  the  cross,  not  the  eagle,  on  their  ban¬ 
ners.  They  bring  not  war  and  devastation,  but 
l>eace  and  civilization  around  their  steps ;  and  the 
track  of  their  chariot-wheels  is  followed,  not  by 
the  sighs  of  a  captive,  but  by  the  blessings  of  a 
renovated  world. 

“  ‘  lie  shall  dwell,’  says  the  prophecy,  ‘in  the 
tents  of  Shem.’  Till  these  times  tiiat  prophecy 
has  not  been  accomplished :  the  descendants  of 
Shem — the  Asiatic  race,  still  hold  the  fairest  por¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  march  of  civilization, 
like  the  path  of  the  sun,  has  hitherto  been  from 
east  to  west.  From  the  plains  of  Shinar  to  the 
Isles  of  Greece — from  the  Isles  of  Greece  to  tlie 
hills  of  Rome — from  the  hills  of  Rome  to  the 
shores  of  Britain — from  the  shores  of  Britain  to 
the  wilds  of  America,  the  progress  of  civilization 
has  been  steadily  in  one  direction,  and  it  has  ne\’er 
reverted  to  the  land  of  its  birth.  Is,  then,  this 
progri'sa  destined  to  be  perpetual  ?  Is  the  tide  of 
civilization  to  roll  only  to  tlie  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  is  the  sun  of  knowledge  to  set  at 
lust  ill  the  waves  of  the  I’acitic  ?  No,  the  mighty 
day  of  four  thousand  years  is  drawing  to  its  close; 
tiie  sun  of  humanity  has  |ierformed  its  destined 
course;  but  long  ere  its  setting  rays  arc  extin¬ 
guished  in  the  west,  its  ascending  lieams  have 
glittered  on  the  isles  of  the  eastern  seas.  We 
stand  on  the  verge  of  the  great  revolution  of 
time — the  tleacendanis  of  Japhet  are  about  to 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem— Civilization  is  return¬ 
ing  to  the  land  of  its  birth,  and  anotlier  day  and 
another  race  are  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  hu¬ 
man  species.  Already  the  British  arms  in  India 
have  given  herald  of  its  approach,  and  spread  into 
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the  heart  of  Asia  the  terrors  of  tlic  English  name 
and  the  justness  of  the  English  rule.  And  now 
we  see  the  race  of  Japhet  setting  fortli  to  people 
the  isles  of  the  East,  and  the  seeds  of  another  Eu¬ 
rope  and  a  second  England  sown  in  the  regions 
of  the  sun.  But  mark,  gentlemen,  the  words  of 
the  prophecy :  ‘  He  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.’  It  is 
not  said  Canaan  shall  be  his  ulate.  To  the  .\nglo- 
Saxon  race  is  given  the  sceptre  of  tl-.c  globe ;  but 
there  is  not  given  the  lash  of  the  slave-driver,  or 
the  rack  of  the  executioner.  The  Ea.st  will  not 
be  stained  by  the  same  atrocities  as  the  West; 
the  frightful  gangrene  of  an  enslaved  race  is  not 
to  mar  the  destinies  of  the  family  of  Japhet  in  the 
Oriental  world.  Humanizing,  not  destroying,  as 
they  advance;  uniting  with, not  enslaving, the  in- 
habitanis  with  whom  they  dwell,  the  British  race 
may  l)e  improved  in  vigor  and  rapacity  in  the 
Eastern  hemisphere,  and  the  emigrants  whom  we 
see  around  us  may  become  the  progenitors  of  a 
race  destined  to  exceed  the  glories  of  Eiiropeun 
civilization,  as  much  as  they  have  outstripped  the 
wonders  of  ancient  enterprise.  Views  such  as 
these  arise  unbidden  at  such  a  moment  us  the 
present,  and  they  promise  to  realize  the  lieauflfiil 
anticipations  formed  forty  years  ago  hv  the  Bard 
of  Hope — the  l’oet-l.:iureate  of  New  Zealand — 
who  apjiears,  in  this  instance,  to  have  been  aliiu  st 
inspind  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  : — 

“  ‘Come,  bright  Improvement!  in  the  car  of  Time, 
And  rule  the  spacious  world  from  clime  to  clime; 
Thy  handmaid.  Art,  sliall  every  wild  explore. 
Trace  every  wave,  and  culture  every  shore 
On  Zealand*  hills,  where  tigers  steal  along. 

And  the  dread  Indian  chants  a  dismal  song; 
Where  human  fiends  on  midniglit  errands  walk. 
And  Iwthe  in  brains  the  murderous  tomahawk; 
There  shall  the  flocks  on  thymy  pastures  stray. 
And  shepherds  dance  at  summer  s  oi)ening  day ; 
Each  wandering  genius  of  the  lonely  glen 
Shall  start  to  view  the  glittering  haunts  of  men. 
And  silence  mark  on  wn<Hlland  heights  around 
The  village  curfew  as  it  tolls  profound.’’* 

There  i.s  a  striking  re.-sembliuice  in  many 
places  between  the  style  of  AlLson  and  that 
of  Dr.  Croly.  Particularly  when  comparing 
the  essays  of  these  gifted  writers  which  adorn 
the  pages  of  the  periodical  press  (thu-s  com- 
jrosed  under  similar  circumstances),  we  find 
in  both  the  same  rhetorical  rhythm,  the  same 
earnestness  and  fervor,  the  same  telling  use 
of  antithesis  ;  and  in  both  we  see  a  peculiar 
elevation  of  mind  and  grandeur  of  ideas,  ever 
guided  by  the  light  of  Divine  Revelation. 
Nay,  even  in  things  military  a  common  sym- 
|)athy  unites  them,  'fhe  brilliant  author  of 
“  Sahithiel  ”  glows  with  animation  while  de¬ 
picting  the  iron  progress  and  matchless  skill 
of  the  Roman  L\;gionaries ;  and  never  does 
he  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  when 
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his  narrative  rings  with  the  clash  of  spear 
and  morion,  with  the  shock  of  charging 
squadrons  and  the  roar  of  red  artillery.  It 
is  ever  so  with  chivalric  and  enthusia.stic 
minds.  Alison  and  Croly,  Scott,  Aytoun, 
and  Macaulay, — men  trained  to  peace  from 
their  youth  upwards,  and  warm  and  gentle 
in  heart  as  philanthropy  could  desire, — have 
never  been  surpii-ssed  in  martial  composition, 
and  exhibit  the  fire  of  the  soldier  as  remark¬ 
ably  as  even  the  distingmshed  militarx'  annal¬ 
ist  of  the  Peninsular  War.*  There  is  a  dread 
majesty  in  war  which  fascinates  their  spirits. 
It  stands  before  them,  clothed,  indeed,  in 
terrors,  but  still  the  grandest  embodiment  of 
Power  and  Genius  that  ever  stalked  over 
earth — the  arena  on  which  heroism  and  self- 
devotion  are  forced  into  their  noblest  forms. 
Moreover,  they  were  bom  or  grew  up  within 
its  purple  shadow,  and  it  has  left  its  tint  on 
the  many-colored  tablets  of  their  hearts. 

But  images  in  greater  frequency  and 
beauty  start  up  before  the  mind  of  Dr.  Croly. 
He  is  not  only  a  pcH!t  in  heart,  but  a  poet 
developed ;  he  not  only  feels  the  principles 
of  beauty  within  him,  but  he  has  found  the 
endle.<s  counterparts  of  them  in  the  external 
world  of  nature  and  of  man ;  and  no  sooner 
does  his  soul  see  beauty  than  his  eye  beholds 
a  physical  form  that  can  illustrate  the  view¬ 
less  emotion.  We  find  no  great  variety  of 
imagery  in  Mr.  Alison.  He  seems  to  have 
made  a  vocabulary’  of  similies  and  illustra¬ 
tions  when  he  first  began  the  literary'  career ; 
and  the  objects  yvhich  then  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  his  mind  its  tvpes  of  his  ideas,  have 
now  become  so  blended  yvith  those  idetis,  that 
no  sooner  does  the  one  rise  to  his  mind  than 
it  calls  up  by  association  the  other  also.  He 
is  never  recherche  in  his  imagery ;  often  strik¬ 
ing,  his  similies  are  always  plain ;  he  picks 
them  up  instinctively  as  he  hurries  along, 
jmd  uses  them  not  for  their  beauty,  but  for 
perspicacity  and  force.  His  use  of  figurative 
language  (a  little  excessive,  by-the-bye,  in 
the  first  editions  of  his  History)  fn*quently 
reminds  one  of  Homer.  As  in  the  epic  bard 
of  Greece,  the  figures  are  always  apt  and  un¬ 
labored,  with  little  variety — the  same  figures 
recurring  whenever  similar  ideas  are  express¬ 
ed.  Figurative  expressions  abound,  curt 
similies  are  frequerft,  and  he  often  (juotes  re¬ 
markable  sayings  of  remarkable  men  yvith 
the  happiest  effect ;  but  he  never  shows  any 
tendency  to  allegorical  writing,  or  to  that 
species  of  anecdotical  illustration,  which — 


*  Lieutenant-Colooel  Napier,  whose  exquisite 
battle-scenes  must  be  familiar  to  our  readers. 
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sometimes  quaint  and  apt,  sometimes  degen-  cry  of  the  spirit  to  be  bom  into  the  world, 
crating  into  lifeless  conceits — is  often  Sit  down  hj  yonder  couch,  where  early  Ge- 

tiful,  but  never  ATgorous.  He  is  too  earnest  nius  is  dying,  and  behold  the  melancholy 
for  it.  It  does  admirably  in  light  literature,  that  clouds  that  young  brow.  Whence  comes 
but  is  rather  out  of  place  in  elevated  works,  it  ?  He  is  leaving  no  dear  ones  behind ;  his 
where  dignity  and  earnestness  are  expected  existence  has  been  made  happy  rather  by 
by  the  reader.  A  man  who  has  time  to  himt  the  mind  and  soul  that  gave  him,  than  by 
for  conceits  or  recherche,  analogies,  cannot  be  the  sweet  links  of  human  life  or  the  world’s 
much  impressed  with  his  subject ;  and  when-  smile.  Yet  a  shadow  is  resting  on  the  warm 
ever  an  author  is  in  sang  froid,  so  is  his  springs  of  life,  and  it  is  another  hand  than 
reader.  Death’s  is  chilling  them ;  the  fountains  of 

The  best  excuse  for  any  blemishes  in  Mr.  youth  are  troubled,  but  not  at  the  coming 
Alison’s  writings  is,  perhaps,  the  true  one ;  Spectre  of  the  GraA-e.  He  tells  you  that  he 
he  has  little  time  to  polish  his  details.  He  sees  Avithin  a  world  of  bright  forms  that  no 
has  a  legacy  of  original  thought  to  bequeath  ;  eye  but  his  has  ever  beheld ;  that  he  deemed 
he  feels  within  him  a  foimtain  of  fresh  it  the  mission  of  his  life  to  paint  that  lovely 
thoughts  ever  gushing  impatiently  to  floAv  spirit-land  in  fadeless  colors ;  but  that  noAv 
forth  into  the  light  of  day,  and  it  is  to  set  he  is  passing  vainly  away,  that  the  sights 
free  these  fountains  that  he  writes.  We  do  and  sounds  of  that  fair  world  are  vanishing 
not  say  that  he  is  impelled  by  an  irresistible  even  from  him,  and  that,  when  his  eye  is 
desire  to  benefit  his  fellow-men,  for  we  be-  quenched,  they  will  fall  back  into  the  void, 
lieve  that  there  is  more  of  grandiloquence  and  pass  irrecoverably  away,  like  a  forgotten 
than  of  truth  in  such  phrases.  By  a  beauti-  dream. 

ful  law  of  ProAidence,  the  means  most  con-  Grand  and  original  in  his  conceptions, 
ducive  to  the  happiness  of  our  race  are  pre-  knowing  that  it  is  in  the  jAOssession  of  these 
cisely  those  which  best  confer  happiness  on  that  he  differs  from  other  men,  and  that  it  is 
the  individual :  each  one  most  effectually  pro-  such  basis  alone  that  makes  fame  buoyant 
motes  the  well-being  of  the  species  when  he  above  the  floods  of  time,  Alison  is  negligent 
discharges  his  duty  to  himself,  when  he  acts  of  details.  His  whole  strength  is  centred 
in  accordance  w'ith  the  lofty  tendencies  of  his  on  his  ideas.  It  Is  to  give  them  that  he 
nature.  It  is  to  satisfy  the  immortal  es.sence  Avrites.  Enthusiastic  in  spirit,  confident  in 
within,  that  all  great  men  write  and  act  in  his  powers,  he  plunges  into  his  subject  as  a 
the  world.  All  high  genius  is  impelled  out-  war-horse  leaps  into  the  m^lee ;  and  a  flood 
wards ;  it  demands  to  take  form,  to  go  forth  of  ideas,  and  energy  unfailing,  bears  him  un- 
into  the  world,  irrespective  of  consequences,  faltering  through.  Yet  what  a  marvelous 
irrespective  of  whether  it  be  smiled  or  beauty  in  those  sentences !  Expletives  may 
frowned  on,  whether  it  be  hailed  as  a  pro-  be  heaped,  repetitions  oft  recurring  ;  yet  the 
phet  or  derided  as  a  dreamer.  To  take  form  effect  of  the  whole  is  in  the  highest  degree 
and  go  forth  is  ever  its  imperious  desire ;  the  charming.  ViA'id  in  idea,  dramatic  in  deline- 
inner  voice  is  only  hiLshed  by  the  exit  of  the  ation,  poetic  in  temperament,  he  rivets  and 
crier.  Let  no  Utilitarian,  proud  of  a  false  enchants  the  mind  of  his  reader,  and  hurries 
system,  let  no  Materialist,  glorying  in  his  him  along  as  if  through  the  pages  of  ro- 
deadening  creed,  preach  to  the  Poet  that  he  mance.  Once  warmed  in  his  subject,  his 
is  deluded,  and  that  he  woAild  do  better  to  eloquence  is  irresistible ;  tbe  tide  of  oratory 
spin  calico  and  win  gold,  than  weave,  amid  bears  the  reader  ceaselessly  onwards.  Ear- 
solitude  and  neglect,  the  rainbow  fancies  that  nestness  is  the  great  power  for  moving  the 
flit  in  mingled  storm  and  sunshine  through  hearts  of  men ;  it  is  earnestness  that  makes 
his  soul.  Genius  cares  not  for  the  offerings  thought  contagious ;  it  is  this  AA’hich  consti- 
of  Earth  or  the  meed  of  Mammon :  the  siren  tutes  the  magnetic  power  of  public  speaking, 
voice  of  the  Avorld  cannot  reach  him  amid  When  Kemble,  on  being  asked  what  he 
the  music  of  the  spheres ;  the  paltry  Present  thought  of  the  elder  Kejin,  answered,  “  Sir, 
shrinks  away  before  a  Aeathless  Eternity,  he  is  terribly  in  earnest,”  he  not  only  correct- 
There  is  a  heaA-enly  idol  shrined  in  his  heart ;  ly  discerned  the  source  of  that  fierj'  actor’s 
and  at  the  sight  of  its  beauty,  at  the  call  of  influence  over  his  audience,  but  proclaimed 
its  spirit  voice,  all  other  fascination  is  forgot-  the  key  to  success  in  all  the  arts  that  aim  at 
ten.  It  is  as  real  and  far  less  perishable,  as  moving  the  heart  of  man.'  Alison  is  always 
enthralling  and  far  more  noble  an  entity  for  in  earnest.  The  reader  feels  in  a  moment 
him,  than  the  golden  calf  that  wins  the  wor-  that  not  a  word  of  that  admiration,  of  that 
ship  of  the  worldling.  It  is  no  fiction,  that  censure,  of  that  warning,  of  that  counsel,  but 
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comes  from  the  writer’s  heart.  His  sentences 
are  not  constructed  with  the  careful  elejjance 
so  enchanting  in  some  gifted  writers,  where 
every  thought  is  polished  ere  it  is  placed  in 
its  setting, — still  less  with  that  dead  beauty, 
where  poverty  of  thought  strives  to  conceal 
itself  under  perfection  of  form.  But  there  is 
a  life  in  his  writings,  such  as  no  others  can 
rival ;  the  result  of  a  gifted,  original  mind, 
conscious  of  its  powers,  and  pouring  forth 
its  thoughts  fresh  as  they  flow  from  their 
fountains  of  beauty,  ardent  and  glowing  as 
the  lava  from  its  source  of  fire.  In  his  warn¬ 
ings  to  kings,  rulers,  people,  you  seem  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  a  prophet ;  in  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  his  eulogy,  in  the  fervid  elo¬ 
quence  of  his  perorations,  you  hear  his  heart 
speaking. 

Although  no  stranger  to  the  sciences  of 
matter,  intimately  conversant  with  the  life  of 
nature  and  the  heart  of  man,  Mr.  Alison  never 
enters  on  the  domain  of  pure  science.  His 
mind  possesses  the  clear-seeing  powers  of 
logic,  as  is  manifest  in  his  delicate  unraveling 
of  the  web  of  history,  and  tracing  to  their 
source  the  complex  causes  which  originate 
the  revolutions  of  na'ions.  But  his  cast  of 
thought  is  heroic,  not  m  ilcrial ;  it  is  less 
logical  than  poetic;  or  rather,  the  logical 
proce-s  in  bis  mind  is  lost  to  view  under  the 
superimposed  beauty  of  imagination.  This 
union  of  opposite  qualities^  rare  in  second 
late  men,  seems  to  be  almost  universal  in 
minds  of  the  highest  order.  Napoleon,  that 
most  wonderful  of  men,  was  a  proficient  in 
the  exact  sciences,  yet  every  thought  sprang 
from  his  lips  in  the  fervid  colors  of  poetry. 
His  was  the  soul  of  Asia  linkel  to  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  Europe  ;  his  language  burned  v\  ith  the 
intensity  of  his  thougliis  ;  and  his  bulletins, 
his  speeches,  his  conversations  resembled  less 
the  language  and  ideas  of  real  life  than  the 
fervid  declamation  and  glowing  images  of  the 
drama.  Genius,  savs  Dr.  .lolmson,  is  great 
natural  parts  accidentally  turned  to  some 
parti'  ular  pursuit,  and  can  l>e  directed  at 
will  to  any  others.  The  general  voice  of 
history',  and  the  closer  testimony  of  biography, 
confirm  the  remark.  Michael  Angelo  was 
po«-t.  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  and  in  all 
sublime ;  painting  and  architecture,  poetry 
and  philosophy,  met  in  Leonardo  da  Vinci ; 
mathematics,  wit,  and  imagination  were  equal¬ 
ly  developed  in  Pa.se  tl ;  Cte.sar  would  have 
been  great  in  anything ;  Napoleon  was 
unrivaled  in  the  cabinet,  as  in  the  field ; 
Wellington,  pre-eminently  the  first  soldier  of 
our  times,  has  declared  that  his  natural  turn 
was  for  civil  aflTairs — and  any  one  acquainted 


with  his  career,  from  the  governorship  of 
Mysore  downwards,  will  own  that  he  did  not 
miscalculate  his  administrative  powers.  A 
piTusal  of  the  writings  of  Alison,  and  still 
more,  we  doubt  not,  a  personal  knowledge  of 
their  author,  would  leave  one  in  hesitation  as 
to  what  is  his  peculiar  bdent.  If  any  one 
department  of  thought  hold  a  more  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  his  writings  than  others,  this 
is  rather  an  indication  of  its  superiority  in 
general  interest  and  importance,  than  of  any 
restrictive  predilection  in  the  author  himself. 
War,  politics,  and  the  fine  arts — the  hist  espe¬ 
cially,  a  world  in  itself — be  seems, equally  at 
home  in  them  all ;  and  he  discusses  with 
wjual  gusto  and  ability  the  “  breaking  of  the 
line,”  the  principles  of  the  drama,  or  the 
basis  of  a  constitution.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  had  his  career  permitted  of  it,  he 
would  have  left  a  high  name  in  the  annals  of 
war.  His  military  bent,  ns  well  its  his  mili¬ 
tary  talent,  is  conspicuous  in  alm^ist  every 
chapter  of  bis  History.  Admirable  in  bis 
criticisms  on  strategy,  he  is  not  unknowing 
in  the  minuter  science  of  tactics.  Heroic  in 
heart,  chivalrrius  in  spirit,  he  has  in  him  the 
lofty  daring  of  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne ; 
of  undaunted  moral  couranie  (still  rarer  gift), 
he  would  have  stood  like  Wellington  at 
Torres  Vedras,  alone  amid  a  sea  of  ditticuhies, 
unshaken  beneath  a  load  of  responsibility. 
His  fine  person,  tall  and  herculean,  is  made 
for  command  ;  and  be  possesses  those  advan¬ 
tages  of  nature,  and  galbmtry  of  bt'aring, 
which  never  fail  to  sway  the  minds  and  win 
the  hearts  of  the  soldiery. 

Like  all  men  who  h  ive  durably  left  a  name 
in  the  annals  of  serious  literature,  Mr.  Alison 
has  immense  powers  of  application.  The 
mere  reading  he  has  gone  through,  exclusive 
of  study  and  note-taking,  appears  to  an  ordi- 
nar}'  person  incredible.  'Iwo  thousand  vol¬ 
umes,  and  two-thirds  of  these  in  a  foreign 
language,  were  the  basis  upon  which  he 
reared  his  great  History  ;  and  the  information 
on  other  subjects  which  he  exhibits  in  his 
mi^cellaneous  writings  is  not  less  extraor¬ 
dinary.  Politics  and  history,  novels  and 
poetry,  the  drama  and  the  arts,  alike  engage 
his  attention.  Every  master-piece  of  anti¬ 
quity  has  been  scanned  by  him — every  re¬ 
markable  continental  work  undergoes  his 
scrutiny.  The  literature  of  the  day,  the 
newspaper  presses  of  France  and  England, 
of  America  and  the  Colonies,  are  ready  to 
illustnite  or  corroborate  his  statements ;  and 
in  his  hands  trade-circulars,  blue-books,  and 
parliamentary  retiuTis  become  elorjuent  from 
the  truths  they  unfold.  With  the  eye  and 
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the  case  of  genius,  he  instantaneously  detects 
the  results  to  which  they  point,  and  singles 
out  at  once  from  a  mass  of  rubbish  w  hat  will 
be  of  use  to  him  afterwards.  Uegarding  the 
varied  monuments  of  his  talents  and  industry 
at  one  time,  we  might  fancy  that  his  whole 
leisure  from  his  professional  duties  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to 
the  master- pieces  of  English,  French,  and 
Italian  literature,  or  to  the  exclusive  study 
of  the  fine  arts  ;  then  again  we  see  him,  his 
great  work  uppermost  in  his  mind,  solely 
bent  on  history  and  the  politics  of  nations ; 
once  more  he  seems  to  be  wholly  engrossed 
with  the  monthly  and  quarterly  journals,  and 
the  daily  emanations  of  the  British  and  Con¬ 
tinental  press.  Despite  his  official  and  lite¬ 
rary  engagements,  he  ever  keeps  abreast  of 
the  times,  and  Ls  master  of  ever}'  subject  as 
it  rises  into  notice — almost,  indeed,  before  it 
assumes  a  definite  form.  It  is  this  immense  | 
general  knowledge,  joined  to  his  candor 
and  independence,  which  gives  such  great 
weight  to  his  writings.  It  imparts  a  univer¬ 
sality  to  his  mind,  before  which  prejudice 
cannot  stand  ;  jmd,  seconded  by  a  capacious 
mind,  it  gives  a  grandeur  and  variety  to  his 
conceptions,  unrivaled  by  any  other  writer. 
Yet  there  is  nothing  of  the  look  of  the  hard 
student  about  him.  Ills  handsome  face  and 
person  are  redolent  of  vigorous  hejdth,  and 
his  air  and  manners  tell  rather  of  the  world 
of  fashion  than  of  the  seclusion  of  the  study. 

The  art  of  criticism,  which  first  sprang  up 
in  this  country  about  half  a  centur}'  ago,  may 
be  said  to  have  reached  its  highest  perfection 
in  Professor  Wilson.  Minute,  marveloasly 
searching  and  profound,  and  lightening  the 
profundity  of  his  reflections  by  a  vein  of  the 
most  geniid  humor — rivaling  Jeffrey  in  deli¬ 
cacy,  transcending  him  immeasurably  in 
genius,  originality,  and  power — that  extraor- 
dinar}'  man  unites  the  loveliness  of  a  poet’s 
heart  and  fancy  to  the  subtle  analysis  of  the 
moral  philosopher.  His  criticism,  which  re¬ 
stricts  itself  to  art  as  depicted  in  literature,  Ls 
of  the  widest  range,  from  a  single  w'ord  or 
phrase  up  to  the  general  character  of  a  whole 
work.  Often,  wiUi  the  brevity  and  brilliance 
which  none  but  a  poet  may  aspire  to,  he  pre¬ 
sents  the  essence  or  spirit  of  a  work  in  a  few 
sentences  of  exquisite  beauty ;  condensing 
the  grand  ideas,  the  airy  thoughts  of  the 
author,  into  statue-hke  forms,  the  offspring  of 
his  own  poetic  creation.  But  it  is  minute 
criticism,  it  is  brilliant  analysis,  that  is  his 
peculiar  prov'mce  :  it  is  in  his  essay  on  “  By¬ 
ron’s  Address  to  the  Ocean,”  or  on  the  time 
of  Shakspeare’s  tragedies,  that  his  modus 
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operandi  is  most  characteristic :  and  in  this 
no  one  can  approach  his  throne.  He  stands 
without  a  rival,  at  home  or  abroad ;  he  reigns 
supreme  as  King  of  Critics. 

In  the  writings  of  Alison,  we  behold  an¬ 
other  range,  another  style,  lie  criticises  the 
arts  of  color  and  form  as  well  as  the  crea¬ 
tions  of  literature.  The  poet  and  the  sculp¬ 
tor,  the  painter  and  the  dramatist,  the  archi¬ 
tect  and  the  historian,  stand  side  by  side  in 
his  pages  ;  and  grand  analogies  are  drawn, 
with  exquisite  discernment  into  character, 
between  kindred  professors  of  different  arts. 
Thus,  one  magnificent  essiiy  is  devoted  to 
Homer,  Dante,  and  Michael  Angelo ;  another 
to  Virgil,  Tasso,  and  Raphael ;  in  which  ad- 
minible  portraitures  of  these  artists  are  given, 
and  the  genius  characterizing  each  gn)up  is 
shown  to  bt!  homogeneous.  The  largene.ss  of 
view  habitwil  to  Alison  disqxialifies  him  for 
minute  criticism,  or  at  least  makes  it  distaste¬ 
ful  to  him.  With  second-rate  artists  he 
never  meddles — he  reseia’es  his  power  ex¬ 
clusively  for  intellects  of  the  highest  order ; 
and  it  is  to  the  essence  alone,  not  to  the  acci¬ 
dents,  of  their  works  that  his  criticism  li 
directed.  Fancy  a  spectator  standing  at  sun¬ 
rise  on  the  summit  of  the  Brenner,  or  on  one 
of  the  loftier  heights  of  the  Swiss  or  Tyrolese 
Alps,  He  overlooks  the  valleys  and  lesser 
heights  that  lie  in  dusk  below,  and  fixes  his 
gaze  on  the  mountain- pi‘uks  that  tower  above 
their  fellows,  and  which  already  the  golden 
sun  is  lighting  up  like  beacons  for  the  world 
to  gaze  at.  He  is  too  far  off  to  number  the 
Ciiscades  that  sparkle  on  their  slopes,  to 
criticise  the  varied  hues  of  the  woodlands,  the 
fantastic  cliffs,  or  the  picturi*sque  details  of 
the  dells.  But  he  looks  n‘,  their  grand  forms, 
their  broad  lights  and  shiidows,  their  massi*s 
of  coloring  ;  and  he  comptires  one  glittering 
peak  with  another,  and  points  out  the  differ¬ 
ent  qualities  which  excite  or  impair  our  ad¬ 
miration.  It  Is  thus  that  Alison  ases  his 
critical  powers ;  in  criticism,  as  in  everv  thing 
else,  it  is  largeness  of  style  that  chaiacteiizes 
him. 

In  variety,  his  essays  surpass  any  others 
with  which  we  are  acejuainted.  Politics,  from 
the  dawn  of  history  downwards ;  histor}’,  in 
every  age  and  countr}' ;  painting,  mediaeval 
and  modem  ;  architecture,  from  ancient 
Athens  to  modem  London ;  poetry,  in  all  its 
niiisterpieci's ;  the  drama,  in  all  its  ages ;  and 
last,  not  least,  the  fascinations  of  the  stage — 
the  splendid  but  fleeting  triumphs  of  the 
tragedian.  All  these  subjects  he  treats  with 
exquisite  freshness  of  thought  and  simplicity 
>  of  manner.  The  merest  tyro  can  understand 
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his  criticism ;  for  it  is  based  on  no  conven¬ 
tionalisms  or  subtle  system,  but  on  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  heart— on  principles  common  to 
all  mankind.  “  No  man,”  says  Augustus 
Schlegel,  “  can  be  a  true  critic  or  connoisseur, 
without  universality  of  mind,  without  that 
flexibility  which  enables  him  to  adapt  himself 
to  the  peculiarities  of  other  ages  and  nations, 
and,  what  ennobles  human  nature,  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  duly  appreciate  whatever  is  btaiuti- 
ful  and  grand  under  the  extenud  accessories 
which  were  necessjiry  to  its  embody'mg,  even 
though  «>ccasionally  they  may  seem  to  dis¬ 
guise  and  distort  it,” 

'lliis  universality  and  flexibility  are  pos- 
ses.sed  by  Alison.  He  does  not  set  out  with  a 
Procrustean  code,  by  which  to  gauge  the 
varying  works  of  art :  we  behold  his  princi¬ 
ples  growing  under  our  eye,  building  them¬ 
selves  up  in  simple  grandeur.  Of  course, 
from  the  nature  of  the  iissays,  his  art-princi¬ 
ples  cannot  be  found  assembled  and  arrangtKl 
m  any  one  place ;  they  must  be  sought  for 
through  a  dozen  different  articles;  but  even 
the  greatest  economist  of  time  will  have  no 
reason  to  regret  the  extended  perusal.  He 
takes  the  monuments  of  art  that  have  pleased 
men  in  all  ages,  he  shows  us  the  causes  of 
that  universal  admiration,  and  presents,  as 
deductions,  the  general  principles  of  art. 


Standing  already  on  the  pedestal  of  fame, 
Alison  has  not  yet  reached  the  zenith  of  his 
renown.  Great  reputations  require  time  to 
ripen.  Prejudices  of  old  opinion,  the  jealousy 
of  contemporaries,  the  passions  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  ever  veil  for  awhile  the  full  bUize  of  a 
great  man’s  glory;  but  from  all  these  dis¬ 
turbing  influences  opinion  is  freed  by  the 
lapse  of  time.  “  'Fhe  grave,”  sjiys  Alison, 
speaking  of  the  fame  of  the  mighty  dead, 
and  unconsciously  foreshadowing  his  own,- 
“  the  grave  is  the  greatest  of  all  purifiers. 
Literary  jealousy,  interested  partiality,  vulgar 
applause,  e.\clusive  favor,  alike  disappear  be¬ 
fore  the  hand  of  Death.  We  never  can  be 
sufficiently  distrustful  of  present  opinion,  so 
largely  is  it  directed  by  passion  or  interest. 
But  we  may  rely  with  confidence  on  the 
judgment  of  successive  generations  on  de¬ 
parted  eminence ;  for  it  is  detached  from  the 
chief  causes  of  present  aberration.  So  various 
are  the  prejudices,  so  contradictory  the  par¬ 
tialities  and  predilections  of  men,  in  different 
countries  and  ages  of  the  world,  that  they 
never  can  concur  through  a  course  of  cen¬ 
turies  in  one  opinion,  unless  it  is  founded  in 
truth  and  justice.  The  vox  pnpnli  is  often 
little  more  than  the  vox  diaboli;  but  the 
voice  of  ages  is  the  voice  of  God.” 


Literary  Pessioks. — Her  Majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  grant  a  pension  of  100/.  a 
year  to  Mr.  John  Payne  Collier,  the  editor 
of  Shakspeare  and  author  of  the  “  History  of 
the  English  Stage.”  The  warrant  is  dated 
the  30th  of  last  month,  and  expressly  men¬ 
tions  that  the  pension  is  given  “  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  his  literary  merits.”  Few  men  have 
done  more  than  Mr.  Collier  for  the  illustration 
of  our  Elizabethan  literature,  and  of  the  lives 
of  the  many  worthies  of  the  great  period  of 
English  poetry. 

W  e  are  glad,  too,  to  see  it  stated  that  some 
trifling  addition  has  been  made  to  the  paltry 
pittance  granted  by  Government  to  the  widow 
of  Lieut.  Waghom,  in  recognition  of  the 


distinguished  services  of  her  late  husband. 
The  Committee  for  the  management  of  the 
Bombay  Steam  Fund  have,  it  is  said,  pre¬ 
sented  her  with  a  Government  annuity  of  25/. 
out  of  the  unappropriated  balance  of  the 
funds  in  their  hands.  This  fund  was  consti¬ 
tuted  by  the  proceeds  of  a  public  subscrip¬ 
tion,  at  Bombay,  in  1833,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  great  object  of  steam  commu¬ 
nication  with  England,  and  the  amount  raised 
has  been  appropriated,  from  time  to  time, 
in  accordance  with  that  design.  The  station 
houses  for  the  overland  route  across  the  Des¬ 
ert  were  constructed  by  these  means.  This 
is  a  most  fitting  appropriation  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  surplus. 
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From  Sharpe's  Magazine. 

THE  STORY  OF  MARIA  FORSTER. 

AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  JEAN  PAUL. 


Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  | 
of  the  first  French  Revolution,  will  remember 
that,  among  the  distinguished  and  amiable 
persons  who  fell  by  the  guillotine,  was  a 
brave  German  gentleman  named  Forster. 
He  had  hailed  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  glorified  era 
of  humanity,  and  stood  by  what  he  deemed 
a  noble  cause,  till  he  saw  the  last  spark  of 
nobleness  expire  in  the  black  ashes  of  the 
“  Reign  of  Terror.”  It  is  he  who  compares 
this  grand  convulsion  to  “  an  explosion  and 
new  creation  of  the  world,”  but  likens  the 
actors  in  it,  as  they  busily  buzzed  about  him, 
to  a  mere  “handfull  of  flies”  {handvoll 
Mticken).  Falling  under  the  suspicions  of 
the  “  ruling  powers,”  he  indignantly  dis¬ 
dained  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  of 
flight  that  were  secretly  held  out  to  him  by 
his  friends ;  and  thus,  after  sacrificing  coun¬ 
try,  and  kindred,  and  fortune,  and  everj'- 
thing  else  that  was  dear  to  him,  he  had  also 
to  yield  up  his  life  as  the  hist  contribution 
he  could  offer  to  the  holy  cause  of  liberty : — 
that  liberty  which,  at  its  advent,  came  in  the 
guise  and  glory  of  a  god,  but  which  after¬ 
wards  took  the  shape  of  a  raging  and  de¬ 
stroying  fiend,  and  swept  across  the  land, 
consuming  everywhere  its  most  devoted  wor¬ 
shipers. 

After  his  death,  his  widow  retired  with 
her  children,  to  nurse  her  sorrows  amidst 
the  splendid  scenery  of  the  Rhine.  Here, 
from  earliest  infancy,  her  two  daughters 
were  familiarized  with  the  glowing  forms  of 
mountains,  with  forests,  and  streams,  and 
waterfalls,  and  all  the  brilliant  fascinations 
that  appertain  to  nature  in  her  grandest 
shapes.  This  wondrous  scenery,  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  the  father’s  death,  and  the  high-minded 
instructions  of  their  mother,  fostered  in  the 
daughters  an  impassioned  love  of  solitude, 
and  excited  in  one  of  them  an  enthusiasm  of 
disposition  which  in  the  end  became  fatal  to 
her  peace.  With  everything  about  her  to 


intoxicate  the  imagination,  and  with  little  of 
grave  reality  to  balance  it  by  cultivating  the 
more  sober  faculties,  Maria  (as  we  believe, 
the  elder,)  came  indeed  to  live  in  an  utterly 
ideal  element,  which  she  fancifully  peopled 
with  heroic  beings,  selected  chiefly  from  the 
immortals  of  the  ancient  world,  though  a  few 
of  the  more  exalted  modems  were  admitted 
to  the  like  distinction.  With  these  phantoms 
of  the  mind  she  held  a  lofty  converse  ;  read¬ 
ing  continually  the  records  of  their  noble 
thoughts,  and  drawing,  along  with  the  les¬ 
sons  of  wisdom  and  of  beauty  which  they 
<jffered  her,  some  taint  of  a  too  extnivagant 
veneration  for  the  memories  or  persons  of 
the  writers.  Not  the  less,  however,  did  she 
devote  herself  Avith  exact  fidelity  to  all  her 
filial  and  domestic  duties ;  nor  did  she  en¬ 
tirely  avoid  the  society  around  her,  or  with¬ 
draw  herself  in  disdain  from  all  communica¬ 
tion  with  common  minds.  On  the  contrarj', 
she  was  ever  ready  to  rejoice  where  there 
was  gladness,  and  to  sympathize  with  all  the 
sorrowful ;  to  participate,  in  short,  in  all  the 
interests  and  affections  in  the  midst  of  which 
she  Iried.  Yet,  when  her  daily  rounds  of 
work  or  of  amusement  had  been  finished, 
Avhen  the  cares  of  the  day  were  over,  and 
night  had  covered  all  things  ivith  her  dark 
and  quiet  mantle,  she  would  turn  with  long¬ 
ing  and  with  ecstacy  to  her  beloved  books, 
and  sit  for  long  hours  in  rapt  communion 
Avith  the  spirits  that  spoke  to  her  through 
their  pages. 

At  this  time  the  writings  of  Richter  had 
become  the  general  delight  of  Germany. 
Maria,  Avhen  but  a  child  of  ten  years  old, 
had  read  some  of  them  with  a  Avondering 
and  innocent  admiration,  and,  with  childlike 
enthusiasm,  had  written  him  a  letter,  ex¬ 
pressing  her  thankfulness  for  the  pleasure  he 
had  thus  given  her.  As  she  grew  up  to 
womanhood,  he  became  the  ideal  of  every¬ 
thing  in  man  that  she  had  ever  dreamed  of 
or  imagined.  As  he  stood  revealed  to  her 
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in  the  tender  and  sentimental  portions  of  his  | 
works,  her  imagination  arrayed  him  with  the 
grandest  attributes ;  in  him  she  saw  the 
purest  and  holiest  of  men,  a  noble  saint,  a 
new  redeemer,  who  alone  could  hew  her 
over  the  waves  and  passions  of  this  fretful 
life,  and  charm  to  rest  and  peacefulness  her 
young  but  agitated  heart,  'fhen  came  over 
her  the  desire  to  be  near  him,  to  live  in  some 
relation  in  his  presence,  and  to  bold  with  him 
a  cIo.ser  spiritual  and  personal  communion. 
So,  in  her  thirteenth  year,  she  wrote  to  him 
again,  and  said  :  “  Is  it  not  too  bold — dare  1 
write  to  the  dearest  friend  of  man,  and  call 
him  my  father  ?  Ah,  I  shall  perhaps  never 
see  him  whom  I  have  to  thank  for  so  much, 
for  the  dearest  bene&ts,  the  most  elevated 
truths,  all  the  good  that  excites  my  imita¬ 
tion,  and  a  whole  eternity  that  Iwis  opened 
before  my  soul.  When  I  think  on  your  infi¬ 
nite  goodnes.s,  I  burst  into  tears,  and  my 
heart  is  filled  with  blessings  for  you.  This 
firm  faith  in  you  is  a  blessing  of  which  no 
man  can  rob  me.  You  will  ask,  perhaps, 
who  it  is  that  speaks  thus  boldly  to  you? 
But  I  am  only  a  little  girl ;  so  little,  that  I 
need  not  mention  my  name.  Ah,  were  I 
grown  up,  as  1  shall  be,  neither  land  nor  sea 
should  prevent  me  from  once  in  my  life  seeing 
him  who  has  long  held  the  place  of  a  father 
in  my  heart.  But  my  own  faults,  and  inter¬ 
vening  relations,  hold  me  back  ;  and  I  would 
not  trust  myself  to  write  one  word  to  you,  if 
I  did  not  hope  to  deserve  your  indulgence 
and  pardon  for  my  wishes.'’  She  further 
told  him  that  her  whole  life  was  a  continual 
“  striving  after  gtXKlness,”  and  yet  expressed 
herself  distressed  at  the  little  progress  she 
could  make,  owing,  as  she  believed,  to  her 
defect  of  talent,  rather  than  to  any  want  of 
inward  truthfulness  or  sincerity.  Her  high¬ 
est  wish,  for  the  present,  was  to  desen’e  the 
esteem  of  the  go<Mi  Richter,  and  to  enjoy  the 
satisfaction  of  ha>’ing  him  once  to  call  her 
daughter. 

As  she  grew  older,  Maria  still  continued 
to  write,  closing  every  letter  with  an  ardent 
wish  to  visit  her  admired  author.  The  first 
portion  of  this  latter  correspondence  ex¬ 
pressed  only  a  longing  for  a  mere  spiritual 
union,  deferring  the  hope  of  its  fulfillment  to 
that  future  world  for  which  she  earnestly 
prepared  her  soul.  But  at  length  her  letters 
betrayed  a  desire  to  unite  her  being  in  some 
sort  with  the  object  of  her  veneration,  to 

ftartake  of  the  blessedness  which  she  be- 
ieved  would  spring  from  a  living  relationship 
with  him,  and  she  even  signified  her  impa¬ 
tience  for  a  more  intimate  connection.  With- 
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out  ever  having  seen  the  man,  she  had  be¬ 
come  madly  in  love  with  him  ;  or  rather  in 
love  with  her  own  ideal — the  extravagant 
conception  which  represented  him  in  her 
imagination.  As  she  became  aware  of  this, 
and  her  eyes  were  opened  to  the  strangeness 
of  her  longings,  she  was  overwhelmed  with 
the  bitterest  confusion  at  the  wildness  of  her 
dreams.  It  seemed  as  with  impious  pre¬ 
sumption  she  had  stretched  forth  her  hands 
to  touch  the  sacred  ark  of  genius,  and  now 
the  invisible  guardian  of  the  ark  would 
fiercely  strike  her  dead !  Hitherto  her  let¬ 
ters  had  been  all  anonymous,  but  the  day 
after  making  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of 
her  passion,  she  wrote  another  letter  with 
her  name,  imploring  to  be  forgiven  for  the 
impatience  of  the  last,  and  retracting  the 
tender  announcement  it  contained,  though, 
by  the  confusion  of  her  language,  in  fact 
repeating  both.  Still  other  letters  followed 
in  quick  succession,  wherein  she  strove  in 
vain  to  conceal  the  conflict  that  was  laying 
waste  her  moral  nature ;  for  while  she  prayed 
lum  to  forget  her,  she  still  held  fast  the  hope 
of  being  admitted  to  his  presence. 

While  her  letters  were  anonymous,  of  course 
none  of  them  were  answered.  But  now  she 
wmted  in  burning  impatience  for  some  replj;. 
Day  by  day  she  waited ;  rising  every  morning 
in  a  nush  of  expectation,  which  was  daily 
dissipated,  like  the  gilded  dews,  or  as  the 
brilliant  cloud-pictures  that  heralded  the  ris¬ 
ing  sim.  In  her  excited  mind  she  found  no 
explanations  for  delay ;  she  reckoned  not  the 
distance,  the  interruption  of  the  post  by  the 
war-disturbed  condition  of  the  country,  the 
literary  labors  of  her  friend,  or  the  many 
possibilities  that  lie  between  the  reception 
and  the  answer  to  a  letter.  One  sole  thought 
took  possession  of  her  mind — the  thought 
that  she  was  dispised  by  the  most  revered  of 
men ;  that  where  she  had  looked  for  sympathy 
and  healing  she  had  found  only  unmerited 
contempt.  All  this  pressed  with  an  intoler¬ 
able  weight  on  her  soul.  In  the  bitterness 
of  her  pangs  she  knew  no  rest.  Like  “  Ma¬ 
riana  in  the  moated  grange — ” 

“  Her  tears  fell  with  the  dews  at  even ; 

Her  tears  fell  ere  the  dews  were  dried ; 
She  could  not  look  on  the  sweet  heaven, 
Either  at  morn  or  eventide. 

She  only  said,  ‘  my  life  is  dreary. 

He  Cometh  not,’  she  said  ; 

She  said  ’  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

1  would  that  I  were  dead.’  ” 

Her  self- torturing  spirit  was  persuaded  that 
in  death  only  was  peace.  Accordingly,  in 
18 
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the  twilight  of  a  May  morning,  she  stole  out 
of  the  house,  and  went  with  a  fearful  purpose 
to  the  river.  The  unrisen  sun  was  sending 
forth  his  earliest  messengers  of  light,  and  in 
the  east  they  were  strewing  his  path  with 
splendors.  The  misty  earth  sent  up  her  ex¬ 
halations  of  mild  incense,  in  mute  worship  of 
the  brilliant  power  that  was  coming  to  make 
her  glorious.  The  forms  of  the  old  mountains 
were  clothed  w'ith  mystic  majesty,  and,  all 
around,  the  trees  and  flowers  were  still  and 
solemn  in  their  beauty.  But  the  troubled 
eye  saw  little,  and  that  dimly,  of  all  that 
various  spectacle ;  saw  only  the  glimmering 
river,  in  whose  cold  and  liquid  arms  she  was 
longing  to  be  hushed  in  final  rest.  Yet  she 
looked  roimd  on  the  home  where  her  mother 
was  still  sleeping,  and  which  now  the  first 
sun-rays  were  just  touching  with  a  modest 
glory ;  and  the  thought  of  the  inconsolable 
sorrow  which  she  was  about  to  bring  upon 
that  dear  and  widowed  mother  suddenly 
came  over  her,  and  made  her  waver  in  her 
purpose.  And  now  her  sister,  who  had  all 
night  long  unobser\edly  been  witness  of 
Maria’s  agony,  and  had  secretly  followed  her 
with  fearful  apprehensions,  sprang  with  pain¬ 
ful  solicitude  to  her  side,  and  saved  her  from 
her  despair.  Not  yet  was  she  fated  to  visit 
the  dark  kingdoms  where  the  weary  seek  for 
quietness.  They  walked  home  in  silence 
from  the  river’s  brink,  and  w'hen  calmer  mo¬ 
ments  of  reflection  came,  Maria  resolved 
firmly  never  more  to  peril  her  mother’s  peace 
by  any  similar  deed  of  rashness,  or  in  any 
way  to  leave  her  while  she  lived. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  long  expected  letter 
arrived  from  Richter.  He  said ; — 

^  “  Your  four  letters  from  a  good  but  over-excited 

heart  have  been  received.  I  guessed  the  name, 
and  so  did  a  friend  of  mine,  in  the  first  hour. 
Your  noble,  departed  father  is  worthy  of  so  good 
a  daughter.  But  as  the  earth  did  nut  reward  him, 
may  he  now,  when  he  looks  down  upon  his 
daughter,  be  rewarded  by  seeing  her  full  of  a  pure 
ardor  for  goodness  and  virtue.  He  would  speak 
to  her  thus : — ‘  May  a  good  man  receive  my  dear 
Maria  as  a  daughter,  and  be  to  her  a  spiritual  fa¬ 
ther.  He  will  calm  her  excitement  with  a  kind¬ 
ness  and  indulgence  that  cannot  be  imagined ; 
he  will  tell  her  that  in  actual  life,  especially  in 
marriage,  the  strength  of  passion  in  women,  even 
innocent  violence,  has  been  the  thorns  and  daggers 
upon  which  happiness  has  fallen  and  bled ;  that 
the  mightiest  and  holiest  of  men,  even  Christ,  was 
all  gentleness,  mildness,  and  peace.  He  will  tell 
her  she  may  soar  with  the  wings  of  the  spirit,  but 
with  the  outward  limbs  must  she  only  walk.  She 
may  kindle  a  holy  fire  in  her  heart,  but  must  not 
act  till  the  fire  has  become  a  pure  light  to  guide 
her.’  I  also,  who  speak  to  you  in  the  name  of 


your  own  father,  desire  such  for  my  dear  Maria, 
and  will  be  that  father  to  her.  Your  dream  to 
come  to  me,  you  have,  on  awaking,  laid  aside. 
I.<eave  your  mother  ?  Never !  I  shall  more  pro¬ 
bably  go  to  you  than  you  come  here.  I  and  my 
wife  b^  love  you,  and  greet  you  kindly.  Remain 
always  good,  my  daughter.” 

To  this  letter  Maria  answered  gratefully, 
and  forwardud,  at  the  same  time,  a  note  she 
had  written  the  night  before  the  attempted 
suicide,  in  which  she  had  entreated  Richter 
to  look  upon  her  as  one  departed,  since  she 
could  not  endure  to  live  under  the  thought  of 
!  his  contempt.  He,  on  his  part,  was  alarmed 
and  shocked  at  the  recklessness  to  which  the 
choice  between  life  and  death  seemed  so  in¬ 
different.  It  seemed  that  the  affair  was 
growing  ominoussly  serious.  However,  after 
a  short  time,  he  wrote  again ; — 

“  The  abundance  of  what  I  have  to  say  to  yon, 
of  which  much  should  go  only  from  the  lips  to  the 
ear,  and  my  want  of  time,  have  delayed  my  an¬ 
swers  to  your  la.st  letters.  The  first  that  you 
wrote  to  me  after  my  answer  has  shaken  me  more 
than  any  calamity  for  many  years  ;  for  had  it  not 
been  for  an  apparent  accident,  you  would  have 
thrown  a  frightful  death-shadow  over  the  whole 
of  my  future  life.  You  should  see  my  coffer  of 
letters,  of  which,  at  the  best  I  have  not,  for  want 
of  time,  answered  one-sixth  part,  and  between  mo 
and  my  best  friends  there  is  often  a  delay  of 
months.  Your  first  four  lettars  truly  animated 
me.  I  saw  in  them  only  a  rare  exalted  love,  and 
a  glowing  soul,  but  not  a  single  line  unworthy  of 
you  or  of  me,  and  1  answered  them  with  more 
interest  and  joy  than  I  usually  express.  You  de¬ 
manded  the  answers  only  too  hastily,  too  punc¬ 
tually.  Might  I  then  not  have  journeyed,  or  lieen 
sick,  or  dead,  or  absent,  or  engaged  in  business  ? 
The  fearful  step  that  you  would  on  that  account 
have  taken,  I  must,  notwithstanding  the  strength 
of  mind  it  betrays,  condemn  most  severely ;  but 
never  let  there  be  mention  of  it  between  us.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  wish  you  on  your  own  account,  and  on 
mine,  to  show  my  two  letters  to  your  good  mo¬ 
ther,  whose  most  painful  sorrows  I  know  well  how 
to  imagine.  You  think  much  too  well  of  me  as  a 
man.  No  author  can  be  as  moral  as  bis  works, 
as  no  preacher  is  as  pious  as  his  sermons.  Write 
to  me  in  future  very  often  of  all  that  is  nearest 
your  heart,  either  of  joy  or  sorrow.  You  will 
thus  relieve  your  mind  of  what  rests  upon  it. 
You  have  become,  by  a  peculiar  bond,  more  knit 
to  my  life  than  any  other  absent  acquaintance, — 
only  draw  not  false  conclusions  from  my  long 
silence.  Very  delightful  to  me  will  be  our  first 
meeting.  May  you  be  happy,  my  child  ;  may 
these  apparently  only  slightly  and  calmly  written 
words  rejoice,  and  not  confuse  or  wound  your 
heart.” 

After  the  reception  of  this  letter,  a  pensive 
calmness  seemed  to  settle  on  the  troubled 
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brow.  Maria  sought  to  subdue  her  restless¬ 
ness,  and  to  sustun  her  soul  in  a  state  of 
pensive  quietude.  This,  however,  lasted  but 
a  little  while.  The  poison  of  a  never-to-be- 
satisfied  and  hopeless  passion  was  circubUing 
in  the  vital  currents  of  her  life,  and  could  not 
be  expelled.  In  the  gloomy  hour  when  she 
resolved  on  self-destruction,  she  had  discover¬ 
ed,  or  suspected,  that  her  inclination  towards 
Richter  was  more  than  a  girlish  reverence ; 
that  it  demanded  a  warmer  and  more  welcome 
love  than  that  of  father  or  of  friend ;  and, 
therefore,  seeing  that  she  could  not,  without 
dishonor,  cherish  this  unhappy  passion,  she 
came  to  a  resolution  never  to  see  him  who 
was  its  object,  and  bound  herself  with  a 
solemn  vow  not  again  to  indulge  the  wish  of 
meeting. 

With  this  feeling  she  wrote  to  him ; — 

“  The  only  honorable  way  that  can  lead  me  to 
the  heart  for  which  I  so  long,  is  the  grave.  You 
will  never  be  seen  by  me  on  this  earth,  for  I  love 
yon  too  much,  therefore  write  to  me  something 
consoling;  tell  the  poor  Miria  that  you  will  love 
her  when  we  meet  beyond  this  world.  She  can 
think  of  no  joy  in  heaven,  if  there,  as  here,  slie  is 
divided  from  the  only  soul  through  which  she 
lives.  Never  again  write  me  a  letter  so  full  of 
wisdom  as  the  first,  but  rather  one  in  which  there 
is  nothing  but  a  lock  of  your  hair ;  and  be  assured 
I  will  not  cease  to  write  till  you  tell  me  you 
have  sent  it  willingly,  and  with  the  consent  of 
your  good  wife  also,  for  1  deserve  it,  and  would 
give  half  iny  hopes  of  happiness  for  it.  1  have  no 
greeting  for  you  from  my  mother,  highly  as  she 
esteems  Jean  Paul,  as  neither  she  nor  any  one 
knows  to  whom  I  write,  nor  anything  of  the  whole 
history.  For,  as  she  asked  mo  at  that  time, 

‘  wherefore  1  would  tear  myself  from  her,’  I  pro¬ 
mised  her  never  to  leave  her,  if  she  would  ask  me 
no  question-*.  She  cannot  know  how  resolute  I 
am,  nor  yet  again  how  unre.-*erved,  and  that  it  is 
my  dearest  happiness  that  Jean  Paul  has  taken 
me  for  his  adopted  child.  Ah,  my  father,  only 
love  me  and  be  happy.” 

To  an  unromantic  reader,  the  request  of  a 
“  lock  of  hair  ”  from  a  man  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  may  seem  to  have  a  shade  of  the 
ridiculous.  Nevertheless,  to  poor  Maria  it 
was  quite  a  precious  gift.  In  her  unhappy 
state  of  mind,  this  innocent  memorial  of  a  be¬ 
loved  head  promised  the  tenderest  consola¬ 
tion,  and,  in  her  esteem,  would  have  a  value 
utterly  transcendent.  She  believed,  appa¬ 
rently,  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  profound- 
est  of  satisfactions  to  her  heart.  It  is  true 
that,  like  a  stream  of  oil,  it  might  be  likely 
to  quicken  rather  than  soothe  the  flames  on 
which  it  was  cast ;  yet,  in  her  extreme  yearn¬ 
ing  to  quell  her  vast  excitement,  she  might 


even  think  that  this  would  yield  her  some  re¬ 
lief.  The  cold  untroubled  sense  of  man  or 
woman  must  not  too  closely  scan  the  dreams 
and  longings  of  a  distracted  mind.  Richter, 
for  his  part,  did  not,  as  yet,  know  how 
passionately  she  loved  him ;  and,  therefore, 
regarding  her  desire  for  his  hair  as  a  merely 
innocent  and  ronumtic  whim,  he  good-natur¬ 
edly  complied  with  it ;  writing,  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  playful  allusion  to  his  scanty 
pos.session  of  the  article. 

“  The  lock,”  said  he  that  my  wife  has  just  cut 
from  my  bald  pate,  is  the  best  answer  to  your 
letter.  Be  not  anxious,  I  pray  you,  that  I  should 
let  your  letters,  written  as  they  will,  be  misunder¬ 
stood  to  your  disadvantage.  1  understand  your 
warm,  idealizing  heart,  and  its  great  power :  how, 
then,  shall  the  words  of  a  moment  make  me  err? 
What  I  complain  of  is,  that  the  sun-heat  of  your 
mind  ripens  too  soon,  or  rather  scorches  and  dries 
up  its  sweet  fruit.  Your  vow  never  to  see  me 
comes  to  nothing,  (now  comes  sermonizing,  which 
you  have  forbidden.)  for,  in  the  first  place,  one 
cannot  vow  for  others ;  and,  secondly,  we  vow 
only  to  do  what  is  good,  and  leave  the  bad ;  and 
this  vow  we  bring  with  us  into  the  world  in  the 
form  of  conscience,  and  no  newer  oath  can  con¬ 
tradict  it.  Another  thing,  to  swear  to  avoid  a 
certain  city,  or  a  certain  man,  without  reason,  is 
to  seek  to  control  Providence  ;  and,  finally,  your 
vow  does  not  extend  to  me,  and  I  shall  see  you 
whenever  I  can.  No;  I  paint  to  myself  the  hour 
when  you  will  first  see  my  Caroline  and  my  chil¬ 
dren,  and  then  me,  and  I  shall  also  see  all  your 
friends.  You  are  the  only  invisible  correspon¬ 
dent  to  whom  I  write  so  unreservedly,  and  send 
my  hair.  Could  I  do  it  if  I  had  not  so  much 
esteem  for  yon,  and  so  much  confidence  that  you 
would  do  much  more  for  me  than  I  deserve,  or 
can  ever  repay  ?  Would  you  only  not  err  when 
from  business  or  necessity  I  am  silent  to  your 
letters.  Do  not  torment  yourself,  for  your  pain  is 
doubled  in  me. 

P.  S — I  have  much  cause  lo  wish  that  yon 
should  tell  all  to  your  mother  and  sister,  and  find 
in  their  confideniial  love  no  occasion  for  oppo¬ 
sition.” 

The  result  of  this,  perhaps,  too  kind  and 
tender  letter  was  far  otherwise  than  Richter 
had  expected.  The  words  so  gently  admo¬ 
nitory  seemed,  in  Maria’s  view,  to  justify  the 
fond  belief  that  he  was  disposed  to  sanction 
and  return  her  passion. 

“  He  loves  me !  ”  she  whispered  frantically 
to  herself ;  he  promises  to  seek  me ;  nay,  he 
even  declares  that  he  suffers  on  my  account.” 

And  again  the  hope,  the  burning  fierce 
desire  to  see  him,  arose  and  raged  within 
her ;  though,  as  one  has  said,  “  the  veil  of 
holy  innocence  lay  upon  her,”  and  in  less  en¬ 
raptured  moments  she  was  troubled  with  a 
fear  that,  iu  her  communications  with  the  be- 
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loved,  she  had  passed  the  delicate  bonnds  of  plexing  herself  with  new  devices  of  self-tor- 
womanly  reserve ;  and  this  agfiin  distracted  lure ;  vague  notions  of  intolerable  dread  arose 
her.  From  the  tone  of  her  many  letters,  and  haunted  her  in  solitary  reveries;  her 
Richter  observed,  with  deep  anxiety,  the  ter-  bemg  was  a  wilderness  wherein  all  fearful 
rific  tempest  in  her  soul,  and,  seeing  that  he  and  distressing  images  roamed  at  large  in 
could  not  calm  it,  he  prudently  left  off  wrrit-  dim  confurion,  and  where  there  breathed  or 
mg.  Then  the  poor  bewrildered  girl  began  bloomed  no  longer  any  pleasant  thought  or 
to  see  her  error,  and  with  heart-broken  re-  thing,  but  only  wild  and  unconquerable 


could  not  calm  it,  he  prudently  left  off  wrrit-  dim  confusion,  and  where  there  breathed  or 
mg.  Then  the  poor  bewrildered  girl  began  bloomed  no  longer  any  pleasant  thought  or 
to  see  her  error,  and  with  heart-broken  re-  thing,  but  only  wild  and  unconquerable 
pentance  wrote  to  him,  promising  to  be  again  agencies  of  desolation.  Anchoring  witli  long 
only  a  child,  a  loving  child,  who  would  look  continuance  by  “  one  gloomy  thought,”  her 
up  to  him  as  a  kindly  father  who  should  soul,  when  it  strove  again  to  brave  the  perils 
guide  her  wandering  feelings  along  the  stead-  of  the  depths  of  life,  was  floated  wide  away 
fast  paths  of  goodness.  After  this  Ritcher  out  of  the  genial  latitudes  of  hope,  and  was 
wrote  to  her  again : —  wrecked  in  darkness  and  tempest  on  the 

, ,  .  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  sandbanks  of  despair.  It  seemed  to  her,  at 

“  I  have  receiv^  your  Iwt  six  letters  regularly  ^ 

but  not  always  actually  withoul  the  seals  broken.*  ,  ,,  -ji.  i* 

. Yoir  last  th4c  letters  were  welcome  to  l«'  ed  of  men,  which  she  m  her  idolatry  h^ 

me,  as  they  again  beautifully  spake  of  the  only  *®t  up  and  consecrated  in  her  heart,^  had,  in 
possible  relation  that  can  exist  between  us— that  the  delirium  of  her  adoration,  been  insuflfer- 
of  a  father  and  a  daughter  ;  a  relation  in  which  ably  profaned,  and  she  deemed  that  an  expi- 
Tour  first  letters  enchanted  me,  and  which  hw  ation  was  demanded  for  the  sin.  Thus  her 
hitherto  remai^  unchanged  on  my  part.  In  this  thoughts  flew  back  to  suicide,  that  drear 
relation  al^  l  ventured  to  love  you  so  deeply,  to  desperation,  of  whose  shores 

»end  you  toe  lock  of  my  hair,  to  give  you  my  con-  ®  j  .  i  i  j  .. 

^  ^  ^  4Ka  H  Ac  rvxx  wo  t  XX  hovo  Irnxkur  Iaxi  <  va  at 


"  I  have  received  your  last  six  letters  regularly, 
but  not  always  actually  without  the  seals  broken.* 


me,  as  they  again  beautifully  spake  of  the  only 
possible  relation  that  can  exist  between  us — that 
of  a  father  and  a  daughter  ;  a  relation  in  which 
your  first  letters  enchanted  me,  and  which  has 
hitherto  remained  unchanged  on  my  part.  In  this 


send  yon  the  lock  ot  my  hair,  to  give  you  my  con-  S  . 

fidence,  and  to  oppose  your  incomprehensihle  desperate  Imve  knowledge.  Jiot 

scruples  to  our  meeting.  The  word  father  is,  for  forgetfm,  however,  of  her  former  vow,  she 


scruples  to  our  meeting,  rtie  word  tatner  is,  tor  luigcuui,  uvwc»ci,  uci  tuw,  anv 

a  father,  no  less  than  the  word  daughter,  a  sacred  determined  not  to  sacrifice  herself  while  her 
and  holy  word — dearer  than  all  other  words!  mother  wa.s  still  living.  But  the  mother 
\yhy  do  you  imagine  me  troubled  ?  I  am  happy  died,  and  then  she  believed  she  was  at  liberty 
with  my  children  and  my  Caroline,  and  m  truly  to  make  choice  of  her  own  destiny.  There 
beloved  by  them  as  they  are  by  me  The  sew  , 

encen  are  my  heaven.  Why  then  aliould  ^  ^  x  *i:  y.  u  •  ♦  k 


unhappy,  except  at  these  diastrous  times,  when  ^  solitary  orphw  sister,  who 

all  the  nations  of  Europe  bleed  ?  Your  unreserve  w’ould  be  left  without  a  fnend.  But,  as  if 
gives  me  no  pain ;  at  least,  unless  you  feel  it  your-  fate  had  predestinated  and  prepared  her 
self;  on  the  contrary,  it  gives  me  only  joy.  You  doom,  a  friend  of  the  family,  who  had  liecn 


pecially  the  souls  of  fire  to  which  you  belong. 
I^nd  me,  instead  of  letters  that  I  have  not  time 
to  answer,  ratlier  journals  of  your  life,  your  fami¬ 
ly,  your  little  experiences.  May  it  be  well  with 


protection. 

Filled  with  an  unquenchable  anguish,  with 
a  riotous  restlessness  that  she  ould  not  calm. 


you,  dear  daughter,  and  the  gentle  spirit  of  love,  she  now  thought  she  would  go  to  the  bo- 


without  that  of  Jire,  fill  your  breast." 

In  soliciting  her  “  little  experiences,”  Rich¬ 
ter  apparently  wished  to  divert  the  gloomy 
intensity  of  feeling  under  which  she  was  suf¬ 
fering,  into  a  channel  in  which  it  should  have 


loved,  and,  in  meek  prostration  at  his  feet, 
solicit  some  word  of  hope  and  comfort.  Yet, 
pondering  this  great  adventure,  she  speedily 
recoiled  from  it,  deeming  that  the  meeting 
she- desired  was  an  impossible  one  on  earth. 


han^e»  play ;  to  auggast  to  her.  Weed,  .u.  ^  another  world  where 

interesting  whereby  she  might  there  would  ejt, si  none  but  sptntiml  relations. 

record  her  pe  Jnal  history,  and  eriibit  W  the  could  not  now  hare  hope  to  merp' 
•a  J  r  r  -a.  ai.  V  r  i  her  life  in  unison  with  his,  she  would  defer 

excited  feelmgs,  m  the  shape  of  some  real  or  t  t  icu  a  a  •  j  i. 

imaginary  narrelive,  whichrby  the  time  and  f°t  “  P«"^  when 

labor  needed  for  its  etaborilW,  would  possi-  worldly  Ues  should  be  tao  yei  Aunkas, 
Hy  preveM  her  from  dweUing  too  eicltSy  expects  .onless,  and  refusing  to  comfoiW, 
ui;  the  remomea  and  diSmetions  of  the  “  'f"®*  her  dwp  wretch- 


hour.  As  it  was,  Maria  was  perpetually  per- 

*  Richter,  for  some  reason,  widied  her  to  under- 
stand  that  her  letters  were  inspocted  at  the  Post- 
office. 


edness,  to  take  a  clandestine  flight  to  those 
invisible  kingdoms  of  hope  and  dread  which 
lie  across  the  bridgoless  stream  of  death. 
For  this  dark  journey  she  prepared  herseli 
with  singular  deliberation.  The  domestic 
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afTairs  of  her  friend  and  sister  were  all  care¬ 
fully  arranged ;  whatever  she  wa.s  capable  of 
providing  wr  their  comfort  was  minutely  and 
quietly  provided ;  and  when  all  her  duties 
had,  as  she  conceived,  been  scrupuloiLsly 
performed,  she  wrote  the  following  final  let¬ 
ter  to  Richter : 

“  I>o  not  be  angry,  dearest  father,  at  receiving 
these  lines  from  yonr  nnfortunate  Maria.  My 
mother  has  been  two  months  dead,  and  she  will 
consent  that  I  shall  now  follow  tier.  She  wished 
me  to  take  care  of  my  sister — that  is  done.  Her 
happiness  is  secure,  and  I  can  no  longer  endure 
to  live,  where  mine  has  so  incomprehensibly  failed. 
Ah  !  in  the  great  universe  of  God  there  will  yet 
be  a  place  where  I  can  recover  my  peace,  and  be 
as  I  wish.  I  have  suflered  so  much !  I  dare  to 
die !  Ah  !  you  will  despise  me  as  long  as  I  live, 
for  you  will  never  nndi>n>tand  how  1  have  lan¬ 
guished  to  do  something  for  you.  or  for  those  dear 
to  you,  and  how  much  the  thought  has  killed  me, 
when  I  learned  that  1  could  not  make  ]i|)u  happy. 
But  despise  me  not  so  much,  as  not  to  let  your 
children,  of  whom  I  cannot  think  without  tears, 
accept  a  little  present  frotn  me.  Let  them  not 
know  from  whom  it  came.  I  would  willingly  be 
wholly  forgotten,  and,  unmarked,  vanish  away. 
No  one  can  learn  my  history  from  myself.  1 
have  burnt  all  books  and  journals.  Your  hair 
only  remains  on  my  neck,  and  I  take  it  with  me. 
Farewell,  beloved  father !  Ah,  that  it  must  be 
so  with  me !  Oh,  that  it  ttere  all  a  dream,  and 
that  I  hail  never  vritten  to  yt/u!  My  unfortunate 
spirit  will  hover  about  you.  Perhaps  1  shall  be 
able  to  give  you  a  sign,  or  to  bring  you  some 
higher  knowledge.” 

On  the  day  she  wrote  this  letter,  Maria 
employed  herself  in  her  customary  nifinner. 
In  the  evening  she  prepared  the  iLsual  meal 
for  her  friend  and  sister,  and,  a.s  the  former 
stated  afterwards,  “  fulfilled  with  graceful  at¬ 
tention  the  duties  of  a  kind  and  c;u-eful  host¬ 
ess.”  She  arose  from  table  to  write  a  letter, 
and  about  eight  o’clock  iisked  her  sister  to 
sit  down  at  the  piano,  embracing  her,  at  the 
same  moment,  w'ith  warmth  and  agitation. 
She  turned  away  from  her,  and  threw  her¬ 
self  on  the  bresist  of  their  mutual  friend,  sjiy- 
ing  to  him,  with  choking  voice,  “  Take  care 
of  my  poor  sister and  then  abruptly  left 
the  room.  When  she  had  gone,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  friend  and  sister  was  attracted  by 
the  letters  she  had  left  behind ;  their  anxiety 
was  instantly  aroused,  and  they  hastened  out 
in  search  of  her.  They  met  a  multitude  of 
people  bringing  back  her  drowned  body, 
which  a  fisherman  had  just  taken  from  the 
stream.  They  bore  it  into  the  nearest  house, 
and  applied  the  ordinary  means  of  resuscita¬ 
tion.  Once  the  unhappy  girl  opened  her 
eyes  for  an  instnnt,  but  being  resolved  to  die. 


she  reftsted  all  the  efforts  made  for  her  re¬ 
covery  ;  and,  although  she  became  for  a  time 
conscious,  calm,  and  self-possessed,  she 
breathed  her  final  sigh  before  the  morning. 

The  intelligence  was  sent  to  Richter,  along 
with  the  letter  already  cited,  and  cast  a  cloud 
over  his  life  which  it  took  a  long  time  to 
clear  away.  lie  rejoiced,  however,  that  he 
had  not  followed  the  counsels  of  some  who 
had  advised  him  to  treat  the  unfortunate  with 
ridicule  and  severity,  'llie  amiable  Eliza 
Lee,  (from  whose  modest  and  graceful 
“  Life  of  Richter”  the  letters  here  quoted 
have  been  taken,)  conceives  that  Jean 
Paul  somewhat  erred,  nevertheless,  in  his 
treatment  of  this  poor  girl.  She  thinks  that 
had  he  permitted  her  to  visit  him,  she  would 
probably  have  been  cured  of  her  unlucky 
pas.sion.  The  sight  of  a  man  fifty  years  of 
age,  with  the  look  of  a  farmer  more  than  of 
a  poet,  might  have  brought  the  bewildered 
damsel  to  her  senses.  “  She  would  have 
found  him  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  good  citi¬ 
zen,  a  kind  father,  a  faithful  husband ;  lead¬ 
ing  a  priisaic  life,”  with  birds  and  squirrels 
about  his  house ;  paying  rents  and  taxes,  and 
butchers’  and  bsikers’  bills,  like  any  other  re¬ 
spectable  man  of  civilized  society ;  and  the 
sight  and  knowledge  of  these  tlmigs  might 
have  subdued  the  fever  of  her  imagination, 
and  taught  her  the  bounden  nt*ed  of  conform¬ 
ing  her  notions  of  men  and  things  to  the 
actual  standard  they  present  in  everj’-day 
reality.  We  know  not  what  ultimate  effect 
such  an  arrangement  might  have  produced, 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  there  was  at  least  one 
very  strong  objection  to  it ;  for  however  sen¬ 
sible  and  charitable  a  man’s  wife  may  be, 
(and  Richter’s  Caroline  w’as  eminent  in  these 
respects,)  it  would  be  hardly  likely  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  her  comfort  to  introduce  as  guest 
into  the  family  a  romantic  maiden  of  seven¬ 
teen,  who  wjis  violently  and  avowedly  in  love 
witli  her  husband !  We  incline  to  tliink  that 
the  proper  cure  must  have  been  sought  for 
in  other  directions.  If  it  were  put  to  a  jury 
of  married  women,  we  fancy  they  would 
unanimously  acquit  Richter  of  the  charge  of 
blame  implied  m  his  refusal  to  admit  Miss 
Forster  into  his  family.  It  were  difficult  to 
say  what  ought  to  have  been  done  in  a  case 
so  painful  and  pt'culiar.  There  may  be  a 
question  whether  Richter  ought  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  so  many  of  those  pretty  letters.  Per¬ 
haps,  to  have  drawn  her  away  from  solitude 
into  occupations  and  amusements  suited  to 
an  intellectual  and  generous  girl,  to  have 
given  her  a  larger  and  more  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  living  world,  to  have  allowed 
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her  more  action  and  less  sentiment,  might 
have  gradually  enabled  her  to  gain  command 
over  her  feelings,  and  in  that  case  would 
have  restored  her  to  reasonable  views  of  her 
position.  Yet  it  is  idle  to  speculate ;  rarely 
is  a  danger  apprehended  before  it  has  befal¬ 
len  us ;  nay,  how  often  will  it  happen  that 
even  if  a  danger  be  foreseen,  there  is  wanting 
either  the  energy  or  the  means  for  avoiding  it  ? 

This,  then,  is  the  literal  story  of  Maria 
Forster.  A  noble-minded,  high-spirited, 
passionate,  and  heroic  girl,  whose  soul  was 
planted  with  the  elements  of  all  greatness, 
but  which  rose  not  to  maturity  from  lack  of 
a  suitable  cultivation.  Nature  had  endowed 
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her  with  sense,  imagination,  large  capacity  of 
emotion,  courage,  and  aspirations  that  tower¬ 
ed  after  a  goodness  unattainable ;  but  these, 
unhappily,  were  all  distorted,  disruptured, 
perversely  developed,  by  an  extravagant  sen¬ 
timentalism,  natural  to  her  character,  and 
also  signally  encouraged  by  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  and  environment  in  which  she  lived. 
She  was  one  to  whom  it  would  have  been  a 
blessing  to  be  less  bountifully  gifted.  A 
child  of  passion  and  of  fire,  whose  heart,  like 
a  volcano,  cast  up  a  burning  lava  which  con¬ 
sumed  it,  producing  barrenness  and  desola¬ 
tion  where  the  gentlest  flowerage  of  the  af¬ 
fections  might  have  grown. 


Nkw  Method  of  Engravino  Plates  for 
Printing  Ferns,  Sea  Weeds,  etc. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Literary  and  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society,  Dr.  Branson  read  a  paper 
describing  this  process.  His  mode  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  to  place  a  frond  of  fern,  algae,  or  simi¬ 
lar  flat  vegetable  form,  on  a  thick  piece  of 
glass,  or  polished  marble ;  then  talung  and 
softening  a  piece  of  gutta  percha,  of  proper 
size,  and  placing  on  the  leaf  and  pressing  it 
carefully  down,  it  will  receive  a  sharp  and 
accurate  impression  from  the  plant.  The 
gutta  percha  retained  level,  and  allowed  to 
harden  by  cooling,  is  then  handed  to  a  brass 
caster,  who  reproduces  it  in  metal  from  his 
moulding  vase.  This,  it  will  be  obvious,  is 
the  most  delicate  and  difficult  part  of  the 
process,  and  one  which,  a  few  years  ago, 
would  not,  we  suspect,  have  been  executed 
in  Sheffield.  As  it  is.  Dr.  Branson  has  had 
many  brass  plates  thus  produced  from  sand¬ 
casting,  which  only  required  a  little  surface 
dressmg  to  yield  at  once,  under  the  copper¬ 
plate  printing  press,  most  beautiful  as  well 
as  faithful  impressions  of  the  original  leaves : 
indeed,  many  of  the  exhibited  specimens  of 
ferns,  print^  in  green  color,  and  slightly 
embossed,  as  they  must  needs  be  by  the 
printing,  were  such  perfect  fac-similes  of  the 


natural  pattern,  that  they  might  easily  Ik‘ 
taken  for  it.  Be.sides  these  matters,  the  doc¬ 
tor  exhibited  a  large  variety  of  patterns  of 
embossed  leather,  which  had  been  produced 
by  a  somewhat  analogous  operation.  As, 
however,  this  latter  invention  is  not  so  much 
for  copymg  designs  as  for  creating  them,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  saving  all  the  exptmse  of 
die-cutting,  the  following  is  the  course  pur¬ 
sued  : — The  operator  takes  a  piece  of  com¬ 
mon  hard  white  soap  of  the  required  size  and 
surface,  and  upon  that  executes  any  design, 
whether  of  the  depth  and  boldness  of  ordi- 
nar}'  embossing  or  in  the  delicate  lines  of  an 
etching ;  in  either  case  the  work  is  executed 
with  the  greatest  ease.  From  this  soap- 
model  or  engraving  an  impression  is  taken  in 
gutta  percha;  from  that  a  secondarj"  one, 
which  on  being  cast  in  brass,  as  before,  may 
be  used  for  printing  or  embossing  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  way.  The  reader  stated  that  his 
main  difficulty  was  in  getting  the  last  gutta 
percha  coat  to  separate  from  the  mould  of 
the  same  substance  into  which  it  was  pressed. 
He  had  found,  however,  that  by  powdering 
both  the  surfaces  with  common  bronze  dust, 
before  taking  the  impression,  they  did  not 
adhere. — Sheffield  Timet. 
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Probably  there  is  no  single  individual  who, 
during  the  last  fourteen  years,  has  occupied 
so  large  a  space  in  the  thoughts  of  English 
folk  as  Charles  Dickens.  Not  that  these 
years  have  been  by  any  means  deficient  in 
events.  This  time  of  profound  peace  (as  it 
is  officially  designated)  has  seen  many  a  con¬ 
test  fought  out  head  to  head,  horn  to  horn, 
in  the  good  old  John  Bull  style.  More  than 
one  combatant  has  distinguished  himself 
from  the  herd,  been  hailed  as  veritable  hero 
by  all  his  brethren,  minus  one,  and  worship¬ 
ed  accordingly.  During  these  fourteen 
years  kings  have  been  tumbled  from  their 
thrones  and  set  up  again,  unless  killed  by  the 
fall ;  ministers  have  been  ousted  and  rein¬ 
stalled  ;  demagogues  have  been  carried  on 
the  popular  shoulders,  and  then  trampled 
under  the  popular  feet ;  innumerable  repu¬ 
tations  have  flared  up  and  gone  out ;  but  the 
name  and  fame  of  Charles  Dickens  have 
been  exempt  from  all  vicissitude.  One  might 
suppose  him  bom  to  falsify  all  the  common¬ 
places  about  the  fickleness  of  public  favor, 
to  give  the  lie  to  all  the  proverbs,  to  destroy 
the  resemblance  of  all  the  similies.  4^  his 
case  this  same  public  favor  is  a  tide  that 
never  ebbs,  a  moon  that  never  wanes ;  his 
wheel  of  fortune  has  a  spoke  in  it,  and  his 
popularis  aura  is  a  trade  wind.  Almost  on 
his  first  appearance  his  own  countrymen 
unanimously  voted  him  a  prophet,  and  hare 
held  by  the  doctrine  with  unrivaled  devo¬ 
tion  ever  since.  In  every  other  subject  men 
find  matter  for  doubt,  discussion,  and  quarrel ; 
whether  protection  can  be  restored ;  whether 
corpses  conduce  to  the  health  of  congrega¬ 
tions  ;  whether  man  be  what  the  Scotch  folk 
call  him — merely  “  mon,”  a  curtailed  mon¬ 
key  ;  whether  Colonel  Sibthorp’s  beard  be 
real;  whether  the  Rev.  R.  Montgomery  or 
Muster  J.  Milton  be  the  greater  poet ;  every¬ 
where  the  pugnacity  natural  to  the  human 
race  finds  room  to  join  issue  on. 

And,  specially  confining  ourselves  to  con¬ 
temporary  literature,  we  have  heard  men 
gravely  doubt  the  philosophic  depth  of  Bul- 
wer,  the  perepicuity  of  Tennyson,  the  im¬ 


partiality  of  Macaulay,  and  the  orthodoxy  of 
Carlyle :  Dickens  only  dwells  in  a  little 
Goshen  of  his  own,  away  from  the  shadow 
of  criticism.  The  very  mention  of  his  “  last 
number”  in  any  social  gathering,  is  sure  to 
be  the  signal  fur  a  chorus  of  eager  admira¬ 
tion.  Go  where  you  will,  it  is  the  same. 
There  is  not  a  fireside  in  the  kingdom  where 
the  cunning  fellow  has  not  contrived  to  se¬ 
cure  a  corner  for  himself  as  one  of  the  dear¬ 
est,  and,  by  this  time,  one  of  the  oldest 
friends  of  the  family.  In  his  company  the 
country  squire  shakes  his  jolly  sides,  the 
city  merchant  smooths  bis  care-wrinkled 
forehead ;  as  he  tells  the  tales  to  misses  in 
their  teens,  mammas,  grandmammas,  and 
maiden  aunts — God  bless  them  all — their 
eyes  glisten  and  flow  over  with  the  precious 
diamond-drops  of  sympathy.  We  have  been 
told,  that  when  TAe  Old  Curiosity  Shop  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  he  received  heaps  of  an¬ 
onymous  letters  in  female  hands,  imploring 
him  “  not  to  kill  little  Nell.”  The  wretch 
ungallantly  persisted  in  his  murderous  de¬ 
sign,  and  those  gentle  readers  only  wept  and 
forgave  him. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  wide¬ 
spread  popularity  ?  Not  because  the  author 
is  faultless — he  is  too  human  for  that ;  not 
because  his  plots  are  of  absorbing  interest — 
neither  Shakspeare’s  nor  Scott’s  are  so ;  but 
because  of  his  kindly,  all-pervading  charity, 
which  would  cover  a  multitude  of  failings, 
because  of  his  genial  humor  and  exquisite 
comprehension  of  the  national  character  and 
manners,  because  of  his  tenderness,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  purity,  and,  above  all,  because 
of  his  deep  reverence  for  the  household 
sanctities,  his  enthusiastic  worship  of  the 
household  gods. 

By  means  of  all  these  blandishments  be 
has  nestled  close  to  our  hearts,  and  most  men 
would  as  soon  think  of  dissecting  a  first  cou¬ 
sin  as  of  criticising  Charles  Dickens.  More¬ 
over,  he  is  so  thoroughly  English,  and  is  now 
part  and  parcel  of  that  mighty  aggregate  of 
national  fame  which  we  feel  bound  to  defend 
on  all  points  against  every  attack.  Upon  our 
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every-day  language  his  influence  has  been 
immense — for  better  or  worse.  We  began 
by  using  Wtllerisms  and  Gampisms  in  fun, 
till  they  have  got  blended  insensibly  with  our 
stock  of  conversational  phrases ;  and  now  in 
our  most  serious  moments  we  talk  slang  un¬ 
wittingly,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  old 
school,  who  complain  that,  instead  of  seek¬ 
ing  the  “  well  of  English  undefiled”  by 
Twickenham,  we  draw  at  haphazard  from 
the  muddy  stream  that  has  washed  Mile 
End. 

The  truth  is  that  the  people,  as  soon  as 
they  hate  dune  growing,  set  up  for  language, 
as  for  everything  else,  a  fixed  standard  of 
perfection,  and  stigmatize  all  deviation  by 
the  name  of  corruption.  Whereas  in  reality, 
fixity  of  phraseology  would  argue  stagnation 
of  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increase 
of  the  national  vocabulary  may  be  regarded 
as  a  tolerably  exact  measure  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  national  intelligence.  Look  at 
America.  What  a  vast  number  of  strange 
words  and  phrases  have  been  coined,  as  ex¬ 
ponents  of  strange  things  and  strange  doings  ! 
These  again,  by  means  of  steam-presses  and 
steamships,  have  been  familiarized  to  England 
and  her  colonies,  and,  in  spite  of  all  purists,  in¬ 
dissolubly  amalgamated  with  the  common 
mother-speech.  A  legion  of  academicians 
could  not  prevent  it.  By  virtue  of  a  law,  as 
certain  as  the  laws  of  physical  motion  or 
chemical  combination,  the  slang  of  one  age 
becomes  the  serious  phraseology  of  the  next. 
We  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  submit,  and 
talk  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  After  all,  much 
that  the  purists  censure  as  barbarism  is  no¬ 
thing  but  genuine  Saxon,  which  has  been 
current  by  immemorial  tradition  in  province 
or  metropolis,  and  which  is  now  once  more 
introduced  into  polite  life,  its  respecta'bility 
being  vouched  for  by  a  popular  author  or 
“  a  good  story.”  Pantagruel,  Sancho  Panza, 
and  Falstaff,  are  as  guilty  in  their  way  as 
Sam  Weller  and  Mrs.  Gamp ;  and  for  Dick¬ 
ens  it  may  be  said,  to  his  eternal  honor,  that 
if  he  has  corrupted  our  tongue  ever  so  much, 
his  whole  efforts  have  been  directed  to  purify 
our  hearts. 

The  time  will  come  when  ”  The  Life  of 
Charles  Dickens”  (in  half-a-dozen  volumes) 
will  take  its  place  beside  the  lives  of  Samuel 
Johnson  and  Walter  Scott,  when  the  curious 
public  will  be  able  to  ascertain  what  and 
whom  he  had  to  dinner  on  any  given  day, 
(say  the  1st  of  December,  1850,)  with  all 
manner  of  statistics  respecting  the  lion’s  pri¬ 
vate  life.  Meanwhile,  we  must  be  content 
with  such  scanty  and  scattered  notices  as  he 


has  given  of  himself  in  the  prefaces  to 
various  books,  especially  those  prefixed  to 
the  recent  cheap  editions,  which,  from  their 
unaffected  modesty  and  exquisitely  polished 
style,  are  among  the  most  charming  of  his 
productions.  They  show  that  the  author, 
while  proud  of  his  success,  has  not  been 
spoilt  by  it.  The  blaze  of  triumph  has  not 
dazzled  him. 

We  are  not  going  to  quote  largely  from 
what  must  be  familiar  to  all  our  readers. 
We  give  only  one  passage  from  the  preface 
to  the  last  edition  of  Pickwick,  which  nar¬ 
rates  the  real  origin  of  that  “world-famous” 
book : — 

I  was  a  young  man  of  three-and-twenty,  when 
the  present  publishers,  altrarted  by  some  pieces 
I  was  at  that  time  writing  in  the  Morning  Chrtmi~ 
cle  newspaper,  (of  which  one  series  had  lately 
been  collected,  and  published  in  two  volumes, 
illustrated  by  my  esteemid  friend,  Mr.  George 
Cruikshank.)  waited  upon  me,  to  propose  a  some¬ 
thing  that  should  be  published  in  shilling  num¬ 
bers  ;  then  only  known  to  me,  or,  1  believe,  to  any¬ 
body  else,  by  a  dim  recollection  of  certain  inter¬ 
minable  novels  in  that  form,  which  used,  some 
five-and-twenty  years  ago,  to  be  carried  about  the 
country  by  pedlars,  and  over  some  of  which  I  re¬ 
member  to  have  shed  innumerable  tears,  before  I 
served  my  apprenticeship  to  Life. 

When  1  opened  my  door  in  Furnival’s  Inn  to 
the  managing  partner  who  represented  the  firm,  I 
recognized  in  him  the  person  from  whose  hands  I 
had  bought,  two  or  three  years  previously,  and 
whom  1  had  never  seen  before  or  since,  mv  first 
copy  of  the  magazine  in  which  my  first  effusion 
— dropped  stealthily  one  evening  at  twilight,  with 
fear  and  trembling,  into  a  dark  letter-box,  in  a 
dark  office,  up  a  dark  court  in  Fleet  street — ap¬ 
peared  in  all  the  glory  of  print ;  on  which  occa¬ 
sion,  by  the  bye — how  well  I  recollect  it — I 
walked  down  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  turned 
into  it  for  half-an-hour,  because  my  eyes  were  so 
dimmed  with  joy  and  pride  that  they  could  not 
bear  the  street,  and  were  not  fit  to  be  seen  there. 
I  told  my  visitor  of  the  coincidence,  which  we 
both  hailed  as  a  good  omen,  and  so  fell  to  busi¬ 
ness. 

This  auspicious  bargain  was  struck  in  1 836. 
Before  the  close  of  the  following  year,  “  Boz” 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  names  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  young  author  had  sprung  at  one 
bound  over  the  heads  of  his  elder  rivals.  He 
had  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  public 
opinion,  and  carried  it  by  storm  before  the 
advanced  forts  of  criticism  had  had  time  to 
open  their  fire  upon  him.  And  so,  when 
they  did  fire,  it  was  only  to  hail  the  con¬ 
queror  with  a  salvo  of  applause.  For,  if 
possession  is  nine-tenths  of  the  law,  it  is  all 
i  in  all  of  the  battle. 
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But  a  truce  to  these  warlike  metaphors, 
which  cannot  without  force  be  applied  to 
one  who  has  done  more,  we  rerily  believe, 
for  the  promotion  of  peace  and  goodwill  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man,  class  and  class,  nation 
and  nation,  than  all  the  congresses  under  the 
sun.  One  good  joke  and  one  general  laugh 
melts  reserve  into  hilarity,  and  converts  the 
stiffest  company  into  a  set  of  “  jolly  good  fel¬ 
lows.”  Boz,  and  men  like  Boz,  are  the  true 
humanizers,  and  therefore  the  true  pacihca- 
tors,  of  the  world.  They  sweep  away  the 
prejudices  of  class  and  caste,  and  disclose  the 
common  ground  of  humanity  which  lies  be¬ 
neath  factitious,  social,  and  national  systems. 
They  introduce  the  peasantry  to  the  peerage, 
the  grinder  at  the  mill  to  the  millionaire  who 
owns  the  grist.  They  make  John,  Jean,  and 
Jonathan,  shake  hands  over  the  same  board 
— which  is  not  a  board  of  green  cloth  by  any 
means.  Sam  Weller,  we  suppose,  made  old 
England  more  “merrie”  than  it  had  ever 
been  since  Falstaff  drank,  and  roared,  and 
punned,  at  the  Globe  Theatre.  In  the  inter¬ 
val,  Britannia  had  grown  haggard  and  sad, 
and  worn  with  the  double  duty  of  taking  care 
of  the  pence  and  providing  sops  for  her  lion, 
to  keep  him  couchant ;  and  now,  once  more, 
the  old  lady  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down 
her  wrinkles.  It  has  done  her  a  world  of 
good.  La  Belle  France,  too,  who  is  some¬ 
what  char}'  of  her  applause,  has  condescend¬ 
ed  to  pronounce  Boz  un  gfntil  enfant  ;  and 
Germania  has  learnt  some  things  from  him 
which  were  not  dreamed  of  in  her  philoso¬ 
phy.  For  his  fun  is  not  mere  fun.  Had  it 
been  so,  we  should  have  tired  of  it  long  ago. 
Deep  truths  are  hidden,  scarcely  hidden,  be¬ 
neath.  Bacchus  and  his  rout  would  soon 
have  palled  on  the  taste  of  old  Hellas,  but 
for  the  mystic  and  solemn  meanings  that 
lurked  beneath  the  external  riot.  The  bas¬ 
kets,  carried  aloft,  to  all  appearance  filled 
only  with  “  various  leaves,”  contained  in  re¬ 
ality  the  sacred  symbols  of  eternal  verities. 
The  mask  grinned  grotesquely,  but  you  felt 
that  grave,  earnest  eyes  were  watching  you 
from  behind  it.  So  our  sly  philosopher 
dresses  himself  in  motley  to  attract  grown¬ 
up  children  to  his  chair.  All  experience,  as 
embodied  in  a  host  of  proverbs — those  axioms 
of  life — attests  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course. 
The  preacher  is  left  alone  in  the  desert,  while 
a  sommerset  thrown  in  the  street  gathers  a 
crowd  at  once.  And  if  the  mountebank 
cares  to  seize  the  opportunity,  he  can  make 
the  spectators  auditors.  Or,  again,  the  lips 
of  the  chalice  may  be  smeared  with  honey. 


though  there  is  salutary  absinthe  in  the 
draught. 

And  now  that  we  are  on  classic  ground, 
indulge  us,  gentle  reader,  in  one  more  old 
saw  (hacked  though  it  be)  for  the  sake  of  the 
modern  instance,  and  instead  of  “  Horathis 
Flaccus,”  please  to  read  “  Charles  Dickens.” 

Omne  vafer  vitium  ridenti  Flaccus  amico 

Tangit  et  admissus  circum  prsecordia  ludit. 

So  wily  Horace,  while  he  strove  to  mend, 

Probed  every  foible  of  his  laughing  friend, 

Played  lightly  round  and  round  the  peccant  part. 
And  won  unfelt  an  entrance  to  his  heart. 

We  have  read  PickmUk  many  times  over, 
each  time  with  increased  pleasure.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  these  reperusals  we  cannot  fail  to 
be  made  aware  of  certain  defects  which 
escape  notice  in  the  tumultuous  applause  of 
a  first  reception.  The  most  notable  of  these 
defects  is  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
character  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends, 
who,  from  being  at  first  purely  ridiculous, 
come  in  the  end  to  be  objects  of  our  affec¬ 
tionate  sympathy  and  admiration.  The  au¬ 
thor  has  himself  noticed  this  change  in  his 
recent  preface : — 

I  do  not  think  this  chsnge  will  appear  forced 
or  unnatural  to  my  readers,  if  they  will  reflect, 
that  in  real  life  the  peculiarities  and  oddities  of  a 
mail,  wDo  has  anything  whimsical  about  him, 
generally  impress  us  first;  and  that  it  is  not 
until  we  are  better  acquainted  with  him  that  we 
usually  begin  to  look  below  these  superficial 
traits,  and  to  know  the  better  part  of  him. 

The  apology  is,  certainly,  ingenious ;  but 
it  is  one  which  can  only  be  pleaded  in  miti¬ 
gation.  The  author  of  a  book,  the  creator 
of  the  characters,  is  not  supposed  to  be  as 
unacquainted  with  them  as  his  readers. 
Doubtless  in  this  case  the  author  grew  fond 
of  his  imaginary  people  as  he  went  on,  and 
felt,  moreover,  that  by  taking  a  more  serious 
tone  he  could  excite  a  deeper  interest  in  their 
fortunes.  And  he  was  quite  right  to  make 
the  change.  Twenty^  numbers  of  burlesque 
would  have  been  intolerable.  Yet  the  artit- 
tic  ensemble  of  the  book  is  damaged  thereby. 
The  fault  lies  with  the  mode  of  publication 
— fractional  and  periodical ;  for  thus  the  au¬ 
thor  has  no  opportunity  of  revising  his  work 
as  a  whole,  of  correcting  mistakes,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  uniformity  of  tone.  This  is  the  great 
disadvantage  of  publishing  a  tale  by  install¬ 
ments,  though  the  plan  may  be  very  suc- 
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cessful  in  the  £  s.  d.  point  of  view,  inasmuch 
as  many  people  can  afford  twenty  shilling 
who  will  not  part  with  a  sovereign.  It  would 
be  well  if  the  writer  were  to  abstain  from 
publishing  any  portion  till  he  had  written 
the  whole.  But  then  these  authors  are  al¬ 
ways  lazy,  and  rarely  work  without  the 
devil  at  their  elbow,  waiting  for  —  copy. 
Again,  the  club  disappears  entirely  in  the 
course  of  the  story.  All  the  better.  Mr. 
Blotton,  of  Aldgate,  was  no  fit  associate  for 
Mr.  Pickwick.  The  Theory  of  Tittlebats  is 
also  unworthy  of  the  Hon.  Gent.  The  story 
of  “  Bill  Stumps,  his  Mark,”  is  obviously 
borrowed  from  *'  Aiken  Drum’s  Lang  Ladle’’’ 
in  the  Antiquary — the  plagiarism  of  a  pla¬ 
giarism.  Moreover,  those  doleful  tales,  en¬ 
titled  “The  Queer  Client”  and  the  “Mad¬ 
man’s  Manuscript,”  are  out  of  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  ^ok.  They  remind  one  of 
the  nightmares  which  occasionally  interpunc- 
tuate  the  festivities  of  the  Christmas  week. 
After  all,  these  are  but  specks  on  the  sun. 

Next  came  Nicholas  Nickleby,  which,  on 
the  whole,  satisfied  the  popular  expectation, 
though  one  missed  the  exuberant  hilarity  of 
Pickwick.  Mrs.  Nickleby  and  the  theatrical 
people  seem  to  have  made  the  deepest  im¬ 
pression.  The  Hero — and  what  a  name  for 
a  hero  ! — is  a  mere  walking  gentleman.  Many 
of  the  characters — Smike  and  old  Nickleby, 
for  instance — are  distorted  out  of  all  human 
compass.  Arthur  Gride  was  a  second  edition 
of  Trapboys  in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  too,  about  this  time,  the  young 
author  seems  to  have  conceived  a  notion  that 
it  was  his  mission  to  exterminate  special 
abuses,  and  he  went  about  the  task  with  a 
zeal  worthy  of  a  Paladin  or  Hercules  himself. 
This  time  he  fixed  on  the  cheap  Yorkshire 
schools,  which  in  real  truth  are  by  no  means 
the  hells  of  brimstone-and-treacle  which  he 
represented  them  to  be.  In  those  remote 
uplands,  twenty  pounds  a  year  goes  a  great 
deal  farther  than  in  the  populous  districts, 
and  will  keep  a  boy  well  in  corduroy  dittos 
and  cold  mutton.  One  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  schoolmasters  thereabouts  was  unlucky 
enough  to  have  onlj  one  eye,  and  a  mono¬ 
syllabic  name  beginning  with  S  ;  so  that  he 
was  immediately  dubbed  Squeers,  and  his 
“  establishment  for  young  gentlemen”  Dothe- 
boys  Hall.  The  poor  man’s  occupation  was 
gone,  and  the  distress  of  mind  consequent 
thereon  was  said  to  have  shortened  bis 
nights  and,  ultimately,  his  days. 

In  the  next  novel,  Oliver  Twist,  the  mon¬ 
ster  marked  out  for  attack  was  the  New 
Poor  Law.  This  ulterior  object  was  so  appa- 
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rent  that  the  effect  of  the  tale  was  in  some 
degree  marred.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fun 
of  the  tale  directed  people  from  its  serious 
object ;  and  we  are  not  sure  even  that  the 
purpose  was  right.  At  all  events,  the  design 
failed  ;  and  the  author,  thenceforward,  in¬ 
stead  of  framing  his  story  to  suit  a  moral, 
framed  it  to  suit  nature,  and  left  the  moral 
to  shift  for  itself,  which  is  a  much  more 
truthful,  pleasant,  and  profitable  method. 
Besides,  these  sweeping  attacks  are  seldom 
wholly  just  or  well-aimed.  The  reckless 
spirit  of  knight-errantry  is  prone  to  mistake 
windmills  for  giants. 

Oliver  Twist  is  the  only  novel  in  which  one 
can  trace  any  resemblance  between  Dickens 
and  Ainsworth.  Bill  Sykes,  and  Fagin,  and 
Nancy,  might  have  been  creations  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  Artful  Dodger,  however,  is  a  “  kin¬ 
chin”  of  Dickens’s  own  brain. 

Master  Humphrey  s  Clock  appeared  in  a 
new  form,  and  at  weekly  instead  of  monthly 
intervals.  Mr.  Pickwick  and  the  Wellers 
were  recuscitated  without  much  success. 
But  the  machinery  of  the  clock  was  soon 
found  to  be  as  cumbrous  as  that  of^the  club, 
and  discarded  accordingly.  The  Old  Curi¬ 
osity  Shop,  with  Dick  Swiveller  to  laugh  at, 
Quilp  to  hate,  and  little  Nell  to  love,  made 
amends  for  all.  Only  Tom  Moore  has  cause 
to  complain,  that,  after  Mr.  Swiveller’s  mis¬ 
quotations,  his  melodies  can  never  be  taken 
au  serieux  again. 

Barnaby  Rudge  had  been  advertised  to 
appear  years  before  as  a  romance  in  three 
volumes,  under  the  name  of  “  Gabriel  Var- 
den.”  Perhaps  it  was  in  part  composed  be¬ 
fore  Pickwick.  A  <Sco//-ish  influence  is 
palpable  throughout.  The  opening  scene, 
for  example,  at  the  village  inn,  reminds  one 
of  Kenilworth ;  the  assault  on  Newgate 
smacks  strongly  of  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian. 
The  Raven,  we  are  informed,  was  taken  from 
the  life, — a  favorite  pet  of  the  author’s  hav¬ 
ing  kindly  sat  for  the  portrait.  We  have 
heard  that  one  of  his  friends,  an  indifferent 
punster,  observed  on  some  social  occasion 
that  Dickens  was  raven-mad  ;  the  only  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  story  generally  current  about 
that  time  that  he  was  racing-mad, — he  being 
all  the  while  as  sane  as  ever — that  is,  as 
nearly  allied  to  sanity  as  a  “  great  wit” 
can  be. 

About  this  time  Dickens  made  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  America.  There  he  was  received  as 
if  he  had  been  a  sovereign  or  a  soprano ; 
feasted,  f6ted,  banqueted,  and  bored  to  death. 
On  his  return  he  wrote  the  American  Notes, 
1  which,  though  conceived  generally  in  a  kindly 
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•pint,  disappointed  the  expectations  of  our 
transatlantic  brothers.  The  rage  they  mani¬ 
fested  throws  some  doubt  on  the  genuineness 
of  their  hospitality.  Th^  had  counted  on 
praise  for  their  pudding.  The  quiet  banter 
to  which  we  in  England  had  been  long  ago 
accustomed  was  incomprehensible  to  them. 
There  was  one  passage,  especially,  about  a 
drove  of  pigs  which  Charles  Dickens  met  on 
the  road,  which  excited  their  ire  amazingly. 
That  matter-of-fact  people  cannot  understand 
a  joke,  and  persisted  in  6xing  upon  the  un¬ 
conscious  author  some  arriere  pentee.  An¬ 
other  chapter  about  the  slave  trade  was 
peculiarly  riling,  since  it  consisted  chiefly  of 
extracts  from  their  own  newspapers  and  in- 
dispuUible  facts.  Let  an  American  be  the 
strongest  possible  abolitionist  at  home,  he  is 
always  prepared  to  defend  slavery  against  all 
attacks  from  without. 

We  will  venture  to  say  that  none  of  the 
multifarious  criminals  who  have  fled  for  re¬ 
fuge  to  the  bosom  of  the  Republic,  ever 
deserved  a  tenth  part  of  the  abuse  that  was 
lavished  on  Dickens.  One  of  our  friends 
happened  to  be  at  a  theatre  at  Roston,  and 
witnessed  a  travestie  of  Macbeth.  Into  the 
witches’  cauldron  were  thrown  all  the  most 
useless  things  on  earth  —  Pennsylvanian 
bonds,  Mexican  rifles,  Ac.,  Ac.  Finally,  as 
a  n«  plus  ultra,  was  consigned  to  the  infernal 
flame  “Dickens’s  last  new  work,”  amid  the 
applausive  laughter  of  the  happy  gods. 

This  unmerited  abuse  put  our  author 
on  his  mettle.  So  he  laid  the  scene  of 
his  next  novel,  Martin  CjMzzlewil,  partly 
in  America,  in  order  to  ji0^  that  sensitive 
young  people  what  he' could  say  of  them 
when  no  friendly  recollections  bound  him  to 
reticence.  The  exasperation,  of  course,  in¬ 
creased  tenfold ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  sentiments  of  casual  “statesmen,”  still 
continues  unabated.  We  have  heard  more 
than  one  apathetic-looking  stranger  express  a 
savage  desire  to  “  lick”  him  the  next  opportu¬ 
nity.  On  the  former  occasion  they  only  licked 
his  shoes.  But,  we  suppose,  Dickens  would  no 
more  dream  of  showing  himself  in  Broadway, 
than  Haynau  of  revisiting  London. 

Mrs.  Gamp,  the  virtual  heroine  of  this  tale, 
achieved  a  tremendous  success.  The  United 
Kingdom  pealed  and  repealed  with  laughter, 
though  we  suspect  that  the  mothers  of  Eng¬ 
land  looked  upon  a  monthly  nurse  as  too  sa¬ 
cred  a  character  to  be  jested  with.  Mrs. 
Harris  was  a  glorious  creation,  or  rather  con¬ 
ception.  Only  the  numerous  and  respectable 
persons  who  bear  that  name  must  feel  them¬ 
selves  aggrieved,  for  their  very  existence  is 


now  made  a  matter  of  doubt.  By  one 
breath  of  the  magician  the  solid  flesh-and- 
blood  of  all  the  Harrises  has  been  volatilised 
into  a  hypothetical  phantom. 

Talking  of  phantoms  brings  us  to  the  Win¬ 
ter  Tales,  now  five  in  all — the  Carol,  the 
Chimet,  the  Cricket,  the  Battle  of  Life,  and 
the  Haunted  Man.  One  might  have  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  propos  of  this  genial  season, 
this  time  of  immemorial  saturnalia,  we  should 
have  been  treated  to  a  duodecimo  of  pure 
fun,  and  riot,  and  frolic,  like  Blindman’s- 
bufif,  or  Hunt-the-slipper.  The  reverse, 
however,  is  the  case ;  in  spite  of  a  few  comic 
touches,  the  tone  of  these  tales  is  sad  and 
solemn.  They  seem  to  have  been  inspired 
by  the  night-winds  wailing  without,  and  not 
at  all  by  the  Yule-logs  roaring  within.  In 
consequence,  these  tales  are  the  least  popular 
of  all  his  works.  Besides,  the  metaphysics 
and  the  ghosts  do  not  harmonize.  There  is 
a  natural  antipathy  between  the  two.  They 
cannot  be  co-existent.  Each  class  feels  itself 
to  be  an  anachronism  in  the  presence  of  the 
other.  We  cannot  conceive  Aristotle  or 
Archbishop  Whately  being  haunted.  There¬ 
fore,  in  this  false  position,  the  metaphysics 
grow  hazy,  and  the  ghosts  prosy  ;  which, 
indeed,  ghosts  are  always  apt  to  be.  Darius, 
and  Hamlet  the  elder,  and  the  White  Lady, 
were  obviously,  none  of  them,  on  speaking 
terms  with  the  $onl  of  wit. 

Dickens’s  ghosts,  however,  arc  animated 
by  the  best  motives,  and  come  from  below 
to  enforce  the  angels’  message — Peace  and 
goodwill.  He  who  lies  awake  of  a  win¬ 
ter’s  night  to  listen  to  the  music  of  these 
chimes,  will  ri.se  in  the  morning,  if  a  sadder, 
yet  a  wiser  and  better  man.  They  ring,  as 
Tennyson  would  have  his  Christmas  Bells 
ring,— 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 

The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light ; 

The  year  is  dying  in  the  night : 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow  ; 

The  year  is  going,  let  him  go ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind. 

For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more ; 

Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor; 

Ring  in  redress  for  all  mankind. 

*  *  *  * 

Ri^  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
l^e  civic  slander  and  the  spite ; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right; 

Ring  in  tlie  common  love  of  good. 
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Rin^  out  all  shapes  of  foul  disease, 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold, 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free. 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand ; 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

May  the  time  come — we  trust  that  it  is 
even  now  coming — when  a  peal  like  this 
shall  ring  out  from  every  town,  every  village, 
and  every  lonely  upland  church,  frighting 
away,  as  of  old,  the  evil  spirits  from  men’s 
souls !  Let  the  night-winds  howl  never  so 
loud,  or  the  earth  be  muffled  never  so  deep 
with  snow,  that  chime  shall  be  heard  by  all 
with  the  mind’s  ear,  and  the  burden  of  the 
music  shall  be,  Peace  and  Goodwill,  Goodwill 
and  Peace — the  old  words  still. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  the  minor  works, 
we  ought  not  to  omit  all  mention  of  the 
Pictures  from  Italy,  which  was  the  result  of 
a  Continental  tour,  and,  we  have  no  doubt, 

f)aid  the  expenses  of  the  same.  Like  all  that 
las  ever  come  from  that  pen,  it  is  pleasant, 
plain,  and  readable ;  but  still  we  are  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  such  success  as  it  had  was  due  rather 
to  the  established  reputation  of  the  author 
than  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  book.  Italy, 
“  cradle  of  the  arts,”  and  all  the  rest  that 
Corinne  says  it  is,  might  be  covered  through¬ 
out  its  length  and  breadth  with  the  sheets 
which  have  been  written  and  printed  about 
it  during  the  present  century.  We  have 
had  Classical  Tours,  Artistical  Tours,  Me¬ 
diae  val-antiquities-and-Machicollated-battle- 
ment  'Pours, — all  more  or  less  dull  and 
valuable.  There  is  still  room  for  a  Manners- 
and-customs-of-the-lower-orders  Tour,  such 
as  we  expected,  and  did  not  find,  in  Mrs. 
Stisted’s  Highways  and  Byeways.  Now 
Dickens,  we  should  suppose,  is  not  pro¬ 
foundly  versed  either  in  old  Latin  or  modern 
Italian,  and  he  is  too  honest  to  pretend  it; 
he  has  no  sterling  knowledge  of  art,  and 
despises  the  spurious  cant  of  connoisseurship, 
so  his  observation  was  necessarily  confined  to 
the  still  life  of  Italy  ;  and  his  “  Pictures”  are 
mere  flower  and  fruit  pieces,  pretty  enough 
in  their  way,  but  far  inferior  to  those  larger 
“  Pictures  from  England,”  which  are  exe¬ 
cuted  with  all  the  humor  of  Ward,  the 
pathos  of  Redgrave,  and  the  brilliance  of 
Mulready.  'fo  them  we  return  with  a  feeling 
of  pleasure,  akin  to  the  pleasure  of  coming 
home. 

Dombey  and  Son  has  been  out  so  long 
that  everybody  must  have  read  it,  and  so 
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lately  that  nobody  can  have  forgotten  it.  We 
therefore  pass  over  it,  not  without  a  tearful 
glance  at  little  Paul’s  coffin,  and  a  smile  of 
recognition  for  'Ij^ts  and  Captain  Cuttle  ; 
and  proceed  to  the  examination  of  our  new 
friend,  David  Copperfield,  who,  after  many 
trials,  was  at  length  happily  settled  for  life, 
on  the  Slstof  October.  'This,  the  last,  is, 
in  our  opinion,  the  best  of  all  the  author’s 
fictions.  The  plot  is  better  contrived,  and 
the  interest  more  sustained,  than  in  any 
other.  Here  there  is  no  sickly  sentiment, 
no  prolix  description,  and  scarcely  a  trace  of 
exaggerated  passion.  The  author’s  taste  has 
become  gradually  more  and  more  refined ; 
his  style  has  got  to  be  more  easy,  graceful, 
and  natural.  The  principal  groups  are 
delineated  as  carefully  as  ever  ;  but  instead 
of  the  elaborate  Dutch  painting  to  which  we 
had  been  accustomed  in  his  backgrounds  and 
accessories,  we  have  now  a  single  vigorous 
touch  here  and  there,  which  is  far  more  ar¬ 
tistic  and  far  more  effective.  His  winds  do 
not  howl,  nor  his  seas  roar  through  whole 
chapters,  as  formerly  ;  he  has  become  better 
acquainted  with  his  readers,  and  ventures  to 
leave  more  to  their  imagination.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  the  hero  has  been  made  to  tell 
his  own  story, — a  plan  which  generally  in¬ 
sures  something  like  epic  unity  for  the  tale. 
We  have  several  reasons  for  suspecting  that, 
here  and  there,  under  the  name  of  David 
Copperfield,  we  have  been  favored  with 
passages  from  the  personal  history,  adven¬ 
tures,  and  experience,  of  Charles  Dickens. 
Indeed,  this  c^lusion  is  in  a  manner  forced 
upon  us  by  th^jcculiar  professions  selected 
for  the  ideal  character,  who  is  first  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  and  then  a  famous  novelist, 
'fhere  is,  moreover,  an  air  of  reality  pervad¬ 
ing  the  whole  book,  to  a  degree  never  attained 
in  any  of  his  previous  works,  and  which  can¬ 
not  ^  entirely  attributed  to  the  mere  form 
of  narration.  We  will  extract  one  of  the 
passages  which  seem  most  unquestionably 
autobiographical,  and  which  have,  therefore, 
a  double  interest  for  the  reader  (the  “book,” 
in  all  probability,  was  Pickwick) : — 

I  labored  hard  with  my  book,  without  allowing 
it  to  interfere  with  tlie  punctual  discharge  of  my 
newspaper  duties ;  and  it  came  out  and  was  very 
successful.  I  was  not  stunned  by  the  praise 
which  sounded  in  my  ears,  notwithstanding  that 
I  was  keenly  alive  to  it,  and  thought  better  of  my 
own  performance,  I  have  little  doubt,  than  any¬ 
body  else  did.  It  has  always  been  in  my  observa¬ 
tion  of  human  nature,  that  a  man  who  has  any 
good  reason  to  believe  in  himself  never  flourishes 
himself  before  the  faces  of  other  people  in  order 
that  they  may  belie\’e  in  him.  For  this  reason, 
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I  retained  my  modesty  in  very  self-respect ;  and 
the  more  praise  I  got,  the  more  I  tried  to  de¬ 
serve. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  this  record,  though  in 
all  other  essentials  it  is  my  written  memory,  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  history  of  my  own  fictions.  They  express 
them8elves,and  I  leave  them  to  themselves.  When 
I  refer  to  them,  incidentally,  it  is  only  as  a  part  of 
my  progress. 

Having  some  foundation  for  believing,  by  this 
time,  that  nature  and  accident  had  made  me  an 
author,  I  pursued  my  vocation  with  confidence. 
Without  such  assurance,  1  certainly  should  have 
left  it  alone,  and  bestowed  my  energy  on  some 
other  endeavor.  I  should  have  tried  to  find  out 
what  nature  and  accident  really  had  made  me,  and 
to  be  that,  and  nothing  else. 

I  had  been  writing,  in  the  newspaper  and  else¬ 
where,  so  prosperously,  that  when  my  new  suc¬ 
cess  was  achieved  I  considered  myself  reasonably 
entitled  to  escape  from  the  dreary  debates.  One 
joyful  night,  therefore,  I  noted  down  the  music  of 
the  parliamentary  bagpipes  for  the  last  time,  and 
I  have  never  heard  it  since ;  though  I  still  recog¬ 
nize  the  old  drone  in  the  newspapers,  without  any 
substantial  variation  (except,  perhaps,  that  there 
is  more  of  itj,  all  the  live-long  session. 

David  Copperfield  the  Younger  was  bom 
at  Blunderstone,  near  Yarmouth — there  is 
really  a  village  of  that  name.  We  do  not 
know  whether  Charles  Dickens  was  bora 
there  too ;  at  all  events,  the  number  and 
minuteness  of  the  local  details  indicate  an 
intimate  knowledge  of,  and  fondness  for,  Yar¬ 
mouth  and  its  neighborhood — which  are 
anything  but  charming  at  first  sight,  or 
on  a  slight  acquaintance.  W'e  have  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  the  sons  of  the  land 
are  as  honest  and  true-hearted  Englishmen 
as  you  will  find  anywhere.  We  are  indebted 
to  one  of  them  for  the  information  that  the 
local  details  in  Copperfield  are  singularly  ac¬ 
curate,  only  in  one  place  he  says  “  the  sandi" 
where  h(f  ought,  in  Yarmouth  phrase,  to  have 
said  “  the  deem."  Our  friend  also  says  that 
he  has  detected  many  Norfolk  provincialisms 
in  Dickens;  for  instance, he  talks  of  “  stand¬ 
ing  anything  up,”  where  in  current  English 
one  says  “  setting”  or  “  placing.”  Our  author 
probably  uses  such  phrases  wittingly,  in 
order  to  recommend  them  for  general  adop¬ 
tion. 

Dickens  is  always  great  on  the  subject  of 
childhood — that  sunny  time,  as  it  is  conven¬ 
tionally  called,  but  which,  as  Dickens  repre¬ 
sents  it,  and  as  we  recollect  it,  is  somewhat 
showery  withal.  Little  David  is  quite  as  suc¬ 
cessful  a  portrait  as  little  Paul.  Who  cannot 
confirm,  from  hU  own  earliest  recollections, 
the  exquisite  truth  of  the  following  passage  ? 

There  is  nothing  half  so  green  that  I  know 


anywhere,  as  the  grass  of  that  churchyard ;  no¬ 
thing  half  so  shady  as  its  trees ;  nothing  half  so 
quiet  as  its  tombstones.  The  sheep  are  feeding 
there,  when  I  kneel  up,  early  in  the  morning,  in 
my  little  bed  in  a  closet  within  my  mother’s  room, 
to  look  out  at  it ;  and  I  see  the  r^  light  shining 
on  the  sun-dial,  and  think  within  myself,  “  Is  the 
sun-dial  glad,  I  wonder,  that  it  can  tell  the  time 
again  ?” 

Hero  is  onr  pew  in  the  church.  What  a  high- 
backed  pew  !  With  a  window  near  it,  out  of 
which  our  house  can  be  seen,  and  is  seen  many 
times  during  tlie  morning’s  service,  by  I’eggotty, 
who  likes  to  make  herself  as  sure  as  she  can  that 
it’s  not  being  rubbed,  or  is  not  in  flames.  But 
though  I’eggotty’s  eye  wanders,  she  is  much  of¬ 
fended  if  mine  does,  and  frowns  to  me,  as  I  stand 
upon  the  seat,  that  I  am  to  look  at  the  clergyman. 
But  I  can’t  always  look  at  him — I  know  him  with¬ 
out  that  white  thing  on,  and  I  am  afraid  of  his 
wondering  why  1  stare  so,  and  perhaps  stopping 
the  service  to  inquire — and  what  am  I  to  do  7  It's 
a  dreadful  thing  to  gape,  but  I  must  do  sonvething. 

I  look  at  my  mother,  hut  she  pretends  not  to  see 
me.  I  look  at  a  boy  in  the  aisle,  and  he  makes 
faces  at  me.  I  look  at  the  sunlight  coming  in  at 
the  open  door  through  the  porch,  and  there  I  see 
a  stray  sheep — I  don't  mean  a  sinner,  but  mutton 
— half  making  up  his  mind  to  come  into  tite 
church.  I  feel  that  if  I  looked  at  him  any  longer, 

I  might  be  tempted  to  say  something  out  loud ; 
and  what  would  become  of  me  then  ?  I  look  up 
at  the  monumental  tablets  on  the  wall,  and  try  to 
think  of  Mr.  Dodgers,  late  of  this  parish,  and  what 
the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Dodgers  must  have  been,  when 
afiliction  sore  long  time  Mr.  Dodgers  bore,  and 
physicians  were  in  vain.  I  wonder  wlietlier  they 
called  in  Mr.  Chillip,  and  he  was  in  vain  ;  and  if 
so,  how  he  likes  to  be  reminded  of  it  once  a  week. 

I  look  from  Mr.  Chillip,  in  his  Sunday  neckcloth, 
to  the  pulpit,  and  think  what  a  good  place  it  would 
be  to  play  in,  and  what  a  castle  it  would  make, 
with  another  boy  coming  up  the  stairs  to  attack 
it,  and  having  the  velvet  cushion  with  the  tassels 
tlirown  down  on  his  head.  In  time  my  eyes  gra¬ 
dually  shut  up,  and  from  seeming  to  hear  the 
clergyman  singing  a  drow^  song  in  the  heat,  I 
hear  nothing,  until  I  fall  on  the  seat  with  a  crash, 
and  am  taken  out,  more  dead  than  alive,  by  Peg- 
gotty. 

And  now  I  see  the  outside  of  our  house,  with 
the  latticed  bedroom  windows  standing  open  to 
let  in  the  sweet-smelling  air,  and  the  ragged  old 
rooks’-nests  still  dangling  in  the  elm  trees  at  the 
bottom  of  the  front  garden.  Now  I  am  in  the 
garden  at  the  back,  teyond  the  yard  where  the 
empty  pigeon-house  and  dog-kennel  are — a  very 
reserve  of  butterflies,  as  I  remember  it,  with  a 
igh  fence,  and  a  gate  and  padlock ;  where  the 
fruit  cluster  on  t^  trees,  riper  and  richer  than 
fruit  has  ever  been  since,  in  any  other  garden, 
and  where  my  mother  gathers  some  in  a  basket, 
while  I  sund  by,  bolting  furtive  gooseberries,  and 
trying  to  look  unmoveu.  A  great  wind  rises,  and 
the  summer  is  gone  in  a  moment.  We  are  play¬ 
ing  in  the  winter  twilight,  dancing  about  the  par¬ 
lor.  When  my  mother  is  out  of  breath,  and 
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rests  herself  in  an  elbow-chair,  I  watch  her  wind-  . 
ing  her  bright  curls  round  her  fingers,  and  strait¬ 
ening  her  waist,  and  nobody  knows  better  than  I 
do  that  she  likes  to  look  so  well,  and  is  proud  of 
being  so  pretty. 

On  the  whole,  these  early  numbers,  for 
their  freshness  of  tone,  their  naturalness,  and 
their  quiet  pathos,  are  perhaps  superior  to 
all  the  rest.  One  is  tempted  to  make  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  Dickens’s  fictitious  children  the  wish 
which  in  our  own  childhood  we  fondly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  reference  to  kittens  and  Iambs, 
namel)’,  that  they  might  never  grow  up  into 
cats  and  sheep  respectively.  Dii$  aliter  vi¬ 
sum. 

Further  on,  how  well  the  petty  tyrannies 
and  manifold  meannesses  of  Salem  House  are 
contrasted  with  the  mild  and  manly  regime 
of  Dr.  Strong! — a  broad  hint  “to  parents 
and  guardians,”  who  turn  away  from  the 
good  old  grammar-schools,  with  their  en¬ 
dowed  masters  (endowed  in  more  senses  than 
one),  and  send  their  children  and  wards  to 
some  ignorant  charlatan,  who  by  dint  of 
shameless  puffing  induces  a  gullible  public 
to  try  his  newly-invented  hotbed  for  young 
minds.  We  should  like  to  send  those  school¬ 
masters  abroad. 

Miss  Trot  wood,  the  kind-hearted  ogress  of 
an  aunt,  fortiter  in  modo,  suaviter  tn  re,  is 
excellent  throughout,  though  her  admiration 
for  Mr.  Dick  passes  the  bounds  of  probability. 
About  the  husband,  too,  there  is  a  mystery 
ending  in  nothing.  The  Micawbers,  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.,  are  glorious,  with  their  long 
speeches,  reckless  improvidence,  everlasting 
troubles,  and  hearty  appetites  ;  they  roust 
be  of  Irish  extraction,  though  the  author 
does  not  say  so.  We  never  read  anything 
roore  deliciously  absurd,  more  exquisitely  lu¬ 
dicrous,  than  the  following :  ‘ 

“We  all  came  back  again,”  replied  Mrs.  Mi- 
cawber.  Since  then,  I  have  consulted  o’.lter 
branches  of  my  family  on  the  course  which  it 
is  most  expedient  for  Mr.  .Micawber  to  take; 
for  1  maintain  that  be  mnst  take  some  course, 
Marter  Copperfield,”  said  .Mrs  Micawber,  argu¬ 
mentatively.  “  It  ia  clear  that  a  family  of  six, 
not  including  a  domestic,  cannot  live  upon  air.” 

“  Certainly,  ma’am,”  said  I. 

“  The  opinion  of  those  other  branches  of  my 
family,”  pursued  Mrs.  Mici»wl)er,  *•  ia,  that  Mr. 
Micawber  should  immediately  turn  his  attention 
to  coals.” 

“  To  what,  ma’am  ?” 

“To  coals,  said  Mrs.  Micawber.  “  To  the  coal 
trade.  Mr.  Micawber  was  induced  to  think,  on 
inquiry,  that  there  might  be  an  opening  for  a  man 
of  his  talent  in  the  Medway  Coal  Trade.  Then, 
as  Mr.  Micawber  very  properly  said,  the  first  step 


to  be  taken  clearly  was,  to  come  and  see  the  Med¬ 
way.  Which  we  came  and  saw.  I  say  ‘  we,’ 
Master  Copperfield,  for  I  never  will,”  said  Mrs. 
Micawber,  with  emotion,  “  I  never  will  desert  Mr. 
Micawber.” 

I  murmured  my  admiration  and  approbation. 

“  We  came,”  repeated  Mrs.  Micawber,  “and 
saw  the  Medway.  My  opinion  of  the  coal  trade 
on  that  river  is, that  it  may  require  talent,  but  tliat 
it  certainly  requires  capital.  Talent,  Mr.  Micawber 
has;  capital,  Mr.  Micawber  has  not.  We  saw,  I 
think,  the  greater  part  of  the  Medway  ;  and  that 
is  (ny  individual  conclusion.  Being  so  near  here, 
Mr.  Jlicawber  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
rash  not  to  come  on  and  seethe  Cathedral.  Firstly, 
on  account  of  its  being  so  well  worth  seeing,  and 
our  never  having  seen  it ;  and,  secondly,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  probability  of  something  turn¬ 
ing  up  in  a  cathedral  town.  We  liave  been  here,” 
said  Mrs.  Micawber,  “three  days.  Nothing  has, 
as  yet,  turned  up;  and  it  may  not  surprise  you, 
my  dear  Master  Copperfield,  so  much  as  it  would 
a  stranger,  to  know  that  we  are  at  present  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  remittance  from  I/)ndnn  to  discharge 
our  pecuniary  obligations  at  the  hotel.  Un¬ 
til  the  arrival  of  that  remittance,”  said  .Mrs.  Mi¬ 
cawber,  with  much  feeling,  “  I  am  cut  off  from 
my  home  (I  allude  to  lodgings  in  IVntonville), 
from  my  boy  and  girl,  and  from  my  twins.” 

One  of  the  finest  passages  to  be  found  in 
this,  or  indeed  any  book,  is  that  description 
of  the  storm  at  Yarmouth,  which  flings  the 
dead  body  of  the  seducer  on  the  shore,  to  lie 
amid  the  wrecks  of  the  home  he  had  deso¬ 
lated.  The  power  of  the  artist  impresses 
/uch  an  air  of  reality  upon  it  all,  that  we  do 
not  think  of  questioning  the  probability  of 
such  poetical  justice. 

We  iiave  said  that  in  David  Copperfield  there 
was  srarceig  a  trace  of  exaggerated  passion. 
But  for  Rosa  Dartle,  we  should  have  said  there 
was  no  trace.  Her  character  we  must  think 
unnatural,  and  her  conduct  melodramatic.  A 
wound,  even  on  a  tcomoHS  rheei,  inflicted  by 
a  child  in  a  fit  of  p.tssion,  is  not  a  sufficient 
cause  to  turn  all  the  tenderness  of  that  wo¬ 
man’s  nature  to  bitterness.  It  is  impossible 
that  any  wom.an  could  have  l)ehaved  as  she 
did  when  David  brought  to  Mrs.  Stoerforth 
the  news  of  her  only  son’s  death  : 

“  Ro«a.”  said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  “  come  to  me  !” 

She  came,  but  with  no  sympathy  or  gentleness. 
Her  eyes  gleamed  like  fire  as  she  contronteti  his 
mother,  and  broke  into  a  frightful  laugh. 

“  Now,”  she  said,  “  is  your  pride  appeased,  you 
madwoman  7  Ai'ic  has  he  made  atonement  to 
you - with  his  life  !  Do  you  hear  7 — His  life !” 

Mrs.  Steerforth,  fallen  back  stiffly  in  her  chair, 
and  making  no  sound  but  a  moan,  cast  her  eyes 
upon  her  with  a  wide  stare. 

“  Ay  !”  cried  Rosa,  smiting  herself  passionately 
on  the  breast,  “  look  at  me !  Moan,  and  groan. 
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and  look  at  me !  Look  here  !”  striking  the  scar, 

“  at  your  dead  child’s  handy-work  !” 

The  moan  the  mother  uttered,  from  time  to 
time,  went  to  my  heart.  Always  the  same.  Al¬ 
ways  inarticulate  and  stifled.  Always  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  incapable  motion  of  the  head,  but 
witli  no  cliange  of  face.  Always  proceeding  from 
a  rigid  mouth  and  closed  teeth,  as  if  tiie  jaw 
were  locked  and  the  face  frozen  up  in  pain. 

“Do  you  remember  when  he  did  this?”  she 
roceed*^.  “  Do  you  remember  when,  in  his  in- 
eritance  of  your  nature,  and  in  your  pampering 
of  his  pride  and  passion,  he  did  this,  and  disligured 
me  for  life  7  Look  at  me,  marked  until  I  die  with 
his  high  displeasure ;  and  moan  and  groan  for 
what  you  made  him  !” 

“  Aiiss  Dartle,”  1  entreated  her.  “  For  Heaven’s 
sake - ” 

“  1  vill  speak !”  she  said,  turning  on  me  with 
her  lightning  eyes.  “  Be  silent  you !  Ixwk  at 
me,  1  say,  proud  mother  of  a  proud,  false  son ! 
Moan  for  your  nurture  of  him,  moan  for  your  cor¬ 
ruption  of  him,  moan  for  mine !” 

She  clenched  her  hand,  and  trembled  through 
her  spare,  worn  figure,  as  if  her  passion  were 
killing  her  by  inches. 

“  Y  ou,  resent  his  self-w’ill !”  she  e.xclaimed. 

“  Y’ou,  injured  by  his  haughty  temper!  Y’oo, 
who  opposed  to  both,  when  your  hair  was  gray, 
the  qualities  which  made  both  when  you  gave 
him  birth  !  Y’ou,  who  from  his  cnidle  rt*ared  him 
to  be  what  he  was,  an(L  stunted  what  he  should 
liave  been !  .\re  you  rewarded,  no»r,  for  your 
years  of  trouble  7” 

“O  Miss  Dartle,  shame !  C)  cruel !” 

“  I  tell  you,”  she  returned,  “  I  wilt  speak  to  her. 
No  power  on  earth  should  stop  me,  while  I  was 
staining  here !  Have  I  been  sdent  all  these 
years,  and  shall  I  not  speak  now  !  I  loved  him 
lietter  than  you  ever  loved  him  !”  turning  on  her 
fiercely.  “  I  could  have  loved  him,  and  asked  no 
return.  If  I  had  been  his  wife,  I  could  have  been 
the  slave  of  his  caprices  for  a  word  of  love  a-year. 

I  should  have  been.  Who  knows  it  better  than  I  ? 
Y'uu  were  exacting,  proud,  punctilious,  selfish. 
My  love  would  have  been  devoted — would  have 
trod  your  jNi'try  whimpering  under  foot!” 

\\  ith  flashing  eyes,  she  stamped  upon  the 
ground  as  if  she  actually  did  it. 

And  so  she  continues  for  ti  p.ige  more, 
with  still  increasing  violence.  Similarly,  that 
scene  where  she  seeks  out  the  pour  unfortu¬ 
nate  Emily,  to  trample  upon  and  triumph  over 
her,  shocks  us  by  its  unfeminine  violence. 
Even  were  such  a  scene  ever  so  natural,  ever 
so  probable,  it  would  be  wearisome  fron*  its 
length.  Whatever  conveys  to  the  reader’s 
mind  unmingled  pain  and  horror,  should  be 
dispatched  as  quickly  and  as  lightly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  not  dwelt  upon.  Rosa  Dartle  is  not  a 
being  cast  in  the  same  mould  of  humanity 
as  those  around  her;  and  she  destroys  the 
harmony  of  the  picture.  Such  a  character 
is  as  incongruous  and  out  of  place  as  one 


of  the  tragedy  queens  from  a  minor  theatre 
would  be  parading  the  Strand  in  full  costume 
in  common  daylight.  Fortunately  Miss  Dar¬ 
tle  is  not  one  of  the  most  prominent  charac¬ 
ters,  and  only  parades  a  back  street,  not  the 
main  thoroughfare  of  the  story.  Mrs.  Dom- 
bey,  in  the  former  tale,  was  a  blemish  of  the 
same  kind,  only  more  conspicuous.  We  hope 
the  genus  is  becoming  extinct,  and  that  the 
next  fictitious  world  of  our  author’s  creation 
will  contain  only  the  familiar  animals,  and  be 
free  from  the  visitations  of  any  similar  Mas¬ 
todon.  Such  creatures  are  common  in  the 
Kaddiffian  formations.  If  resuscitated  in 
our  era,  they  can  bt^  nothing  but  galvanized 
fossils,  salient  anachronisms,  frightful  to  all 
men. 

Th'is  last  paragraph  of  ours,  which  began 
in  English,  has  slid  somehow  into  Carlylese  ; 
which  brings  us  to  the  Lalter-Day  Pam¬ 
phlets  in  general,  and  No.  II.  in  particular — 
that  on  Model  Prisons — which  has  an  imme¬ 
diate  connection  with  our  present  subject, 
inasmuch  as  our  author  has  consigned  h’is 
two  villains-in-chief,  Heep  and  Littimer,  to 
one  of  these  establishments,  with  the  double 
purpose  of  punishing  the  former  and  satiriz¬ 
ing  the  latter.  Fourteen  years  ago  he  ex¬ 
posed  (by  means  of  the  resolute  Pickwick) 
our  system,  if  system  it  could  be  called,  of 
Imprisonment  for  Debt ;  now  he  assails  our 
system,  systematized  to  the  last  degree,  of 
Imprisonment  for  Crime.  Then,  we  left  our 
debtors  to  rot  unheeded,  as  if  they  had  been 
the  most  hopeless  of  criminals ;  now,  we 
cherish  the  malefactors,  as  if  they  had  been 
the  bene- factors  of  society.  Then,  we  per¬ 
secuted  Misfortune,  now  we  pamper  Vice. 
We  have  rushed  from  extreme  to  extreme, 
missing  in  our  haste  that  most  precious  of  all 
things,  the  gulden  mean.  Our  humanity  has 
sickened,  died,  and  Ix'en  corrupted  into  llu- 
manitarianism.  We  admit  that  the  error  is 
not  wilful,  nay,  that  it  may  arise  from  the 
kindest  and  noblest  motives ;  but  for  all  that, 
the  actual  dam.age  inflicted  on  society  may 
be,  we  believe  is,  great.  Our  kind  and 
noble-hearted  pilots,  being  not  over-skilled  in 
navigation,  in  their  fear  that  their  ship  might 
I  strike  upon  Scylla,  have  put  her  head  round 
and  run  her  into  Charybdis ;  which  notable 
whirlpool  swallows  up  a  vast  amount  of  the 
crew’s  bread  and  other  stores,  without  much 
chance  of  our  being  able  to  find  them  after 
any  assignable  number  of  days. 

Let  us  hear  Carlyle’s  description  of  a  mo¬ 
del  prison,  as  given  in  number  II.,  the  pam¬ 
phlet  before  alluded  to : — 

Several  months  ago,  some  friends  took  me  with 
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them  to  see  one  of  the  London  prisons  ;  a  prison 
of  tlie  exemplary  or  model  kind.  An  immense 
circuit  of  buildings,  cut  out,  girt  with  a  high 
ring-wall,  from  the  lanes  and  streets  of  the  quar¬ 
ter,  which  is  a  dim  and  crowded  one.  Gateway 
as  to  a  fortitied  place ;  then  a  spacious  court,  like 
the  square  of  a  city  ;  broad  staircases,  passages 
to  interior  courts;  fronts  of  stately  architecture 
all  round.  It  lodges  some  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  prisoners,  besides  the  officers  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment.  Surely  one  of  the  most  perfect 
buildings,  within  the  compass  of  London.  We 
looked  at  the  apartments,  sleeping-cells,  dining¬ 
rooms,  working-rooms,  general  courts  or  special 
and  private :  excellent  all,  the  ne  phis  ultra  of 
human  care  and  ingenuity ;  in  my  life  I  never 
saw  so  clean  a  building ;  probably  no  duke  in 
England  lives  in  a  mansion  of  such  perfect  and 
thorough  cleanness. 

The  bread,  the  cocoa,  soup,  meat,  all  the  va¬ 
rious  sorts  of  food,  in  their  respective  cooking- 

t (laces,  we  tasted  ;  found  them  of  excellence  super- 
ative.  The  prisoners  sat  at  work,  light  work, 
picking  oakum,  and  the  like,  in  airy  apartments 
with  glass-roofs,  of  agreeable  temperature  and 
perfect  ventilation  ;  silent,  or  at  least  conversing 
only  by  secret  signs ;  others  were  out,  taking 
their  hour  of  promenade  in  clean  flagged  courts : 
methodic  composure,  cleanliness,  peace,  substan¬ 
tial  wholesome  comfort  reigned  everywhere  su¬ 
preme.  The  women  in  other  apartments,  some- 
noteable  murderesses  among  them,  all  in  the  like 
state  of  methodic  composure  and  substantial 
wholesome  comfort,  sat  sewing :  in  long  ranged 
of  washhouses,  drying-houses,  and  whatever  per¬ 
tains  to  the  getting  up  of  clean  linen,  were  cer¬ 
tain  others,  with  all  conceivable  mechanical  fur¬ 
therances,  not  too  arduously  working.  The  nota¬ 
ble  murderes.ses  were,  though  with  great  precau¬ 
tions  of  privacy,  pointed  out  to  us  ;  and  we  were 
requested  not  to  look  openly  at  them,  or  seem  to 
notice  them  at  all,  as  it  was  found  to  “  cherish 
their  vanity,”  when  visitors  looked  at  them. 
Schools  too  were  there;  intelligent  teachers  of 
both  sexes,  studiously  instructing  the  still  ignorant 
of  these  thieves. 

Now  let  us  hear  Dickens,  who  follows  as 
junior  on  the  same  side.  (We  ought  to  pre¬ 
mise,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not 
yet  read  Copperfield,  if  such  there  be,  that 
Mr.  Creakle  teas  the  tyrannous  schoolmaster 
who  nearly  bullied  little  David’s  incipient 
manliness  out  of  him,  and  is  a  Middlesex 
magistrate,  and  leading  Humanitarian.  Not 
that  the  Humanitarians  are  all  Creakles,  by 
any  means.) 

As  we  were  going  through  some  of  the  magni¬ 
ficent  passages,  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Creakle  and  his 
friends  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  main  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  all-governing  and  universally 
over-riding  system  ?  I  found  them  to  be  the  per¬ 
fect  isolation  of  prisoners — so  that  no  one  man  in 
confinement  there  knew  anything  aboat  anotlier ; 


and  the  reduction  of  prisoners  to  a  wholesome 
state  of  mind,  leading  to  sincere  contrition  and 
repentance. 

Now,  it  struck  me,  when  we  began  to  visit  in¬ 
dividuals  in  their  cells,  and  to  traverse  the  pass¬ 
ages  in  whicli  those  cells  were,  and  to  have  the 
manner  of  the  going  to  chapel,  and  so  forth,  ex¬ 
plained  to  us,  that  there  was  a  strong  probability 
of  the  prisoners  knowing  a  good  deal  about  each 
other,  and  of  their  carrying  on  a  pretty  complete 
system  of  intercourse.  This,  at  tlie  time  I  write, 
has  been  proved,  I  believe,  to  be  the  case ;  but  as 
it  would  have  been  a  flat  blasphemy  against  the 
system  to  have  hinted  such  a  uoubt  then,  I  looked 
out  fur  the  penitence  as  diligently  as  1  could. 

And  here,  again,  I  had  great  misgivings.  I 
found  as  prevalent  a  fashion  in  the  form  of  the 
penitence,  as  I  had  left  outside  in  the  forms  of 
the  coats  and  waistcoats  in  the  windows  of  the 
tailors’  shops.  I  found  a  vast  amount  of  profes¬ 
sion,  varying  very  little  in  character;  varying 
very  little  (which  I  thought  exceedingly  suspi¬ 
cious)  even  in  words.  1  found  a  great  many 
fo.\es,  disparaging  whole  vineyards  of  inaccessible 
grapes ;  but  1  found  very  few  foxes  whom  I  would 
have  trusted  within  reach  of  a  bunch.  Above  all, 

I  found  that  the  most  professing  men  were  the 
greatest  objects  of  interest ;  and  that  their  con¬ 
ceit,  their  vanity,  their  want  of  excitement,  and 
their  love  of  deception  (which  many  of  them 
possessed  to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  as  their 
Histories  showed),  all  prompted  to  these  profes¬ 
sions,  and  were  all  gratified  by  them. 

However,  I  heard  so  repeatedly,  in  the  course 
of  our  goings  to  and  fro,  of  a  certain  Number 
Twenty-Seven,  who  was  the  favorite,  and  who  re¬ 
ally  appeared  to  be  a  Model  Prisoner,  tliat  I  re¬ 
solved  to  suspend  my  judgment  until  I  should  see 
Twenty-Seven.  Twenty-Eight,  I  understood, 
was  also  a  bright  particular  star ;  but  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  have  his  glory  a  little  dimmed  by 
the  extraordinary  lustre  of  Twenty-Seven.  I 
heard  so  much  of  Twenty-Seven,  of  his  pious  ad¬ 
monitions  to  everybody  around  him,  and  of  the 
beautiful  letters  he  constantly  wrote  to  his  mother 
(whom  he  seemed  to  consider  in  a  very  bad  way), 
that  I  became  quite  impatient  to  see  him. 

I  had  to  restrain  my  impatience  for  some  time, 
on  account  of  Twenty-Seven  being  reserved  for 
a  concluding  eflccU  But  at  last  we  came  to  the 
door  of  his  cell ;  and  Mr.  Creakle,  looking  through 
a  little  hole  in  it,  reported  to  us,  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  admiration,  that  ho  was  reading  a  hymn- 
book. 

There  was  such  a  rush  of  heads  immediately 
to  see  Number  Twenty-Seven  reading  his  hymn- 
book,  tliat  the  little  hole  was  blocked  up,  six  or 
sewn  heads  deep.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
ana  give  us  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
Twenty-Seven  in  all  his  purity,  Mr.  Creakle  di¬ 
rected  the  door  of  the  cell  to  be  unlocked,  and 
Twenty-Seven  to  be  invited  out  into  the  passage. 
This  was  done  ;  and  whom  should  Traddles  and 
I  then  behold,  to  our  amazement,  in  thia  converted 
Number  Twenty-Seven,  but  Uriaii  Heep  ! 

He  knew  us  directly ;  and  said,  as  he  came 
out,  with  the  old  writhe, — 
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“  How  do  you  do,  Mr,  Copperfield  ?  How  do 
you  do,  Mr.  Traddles  ?” 

Tliii  recognition  caused  a  general  admiration 
in  the  party.  I  rather  thought  that  every  one  was 
struck  by  his  not  being  proud,  and  taking  notice 
of  us. 

“  Well,  Twenty-Seven,”  said  Mr.  Creakle, 
mournfully  admiring  him,  “  how  do  you  find  your¬ 
self  to-day  ?” 

“  I  am  very  umble,  sir,”  replied  Uriah  Heep. 

“  Vou  are  always  so,  Twenty-Seven,”  said  Mr. 
Creakle. 

Here  another  gentleman  asked,  with  extreme 
anxiety, — 

“  Are  you  quite  comfortable  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  thank  you,  sir,”  said  Uriah  Heep,  look¬ 
ing  in  that  direction.  “  Far  more  comfortable 
here,  than  ever  1  was  outside.  1  see  my  follies 
now,  sir.  That’s  what  makes  me  comfortable.” 

Several  gentlemen  were  much  affected ;  and  a 
third  questioner,  forcing  himself  to  the  front,  in¬ 
quired,  with  extreme  feeling,  “  How  do  you  find 
the  beef?” 

“  Thank  you,  sir,”  replied  Uriah,  glancing  in 
the  new  direction  of  this  voice,  “  it  was  tougher 
yesterday  than  I  could  wish,  but  it’s  my  duty  to 
bear.  I  have  committed  follies,  gentlemen,”  said 
Uriah,  looking  round  with  a  meek  smile,  “  and  I 
ought  to  bear  the  consequences  without  repining.” 

A  murmur,  partly  of  gratification  at  Twenty- 
Seven’s  celestial  stale  of  mind,  and  partly  of  in¬ 
dignation  against  the  contractor  who  had  given 
him  any  cause  of  complaint  (a  note  of  which  was 
immediately  made  by  Mr.  Creakle),  having  sub¬ 
sided,  Twenty-Seven  stood  in  the  midst  of  us,  as 
if  he  felt  himself  the  principal  olject  of  merit  in  a 
highly  meritorious  museum. 

The  inference  at  which  Dickens  hints  is 
identical  with  that  which  Carlyle  draws; 
that  is  to  say,  an  entire  condemnation  of  the 
whole  system.  When  from  points  of  view 
so  widely  different  two  independent  observ¬ 
ers  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  we 
have  the  strongest  presumption  that  the  said 
conclusion  is  right.  When  a  fortress,  or 
bastile,  is  attacked  by  strong  bodies  from  op¬ 
posite  quarters  at  the  same  time,  the  said 
fortress,  or  bastile,  is  in  imminent  danger. 
If  the  garrison  do  not  forthwith  bring  some 
cogent  arguments,  or  sonfe  practical  proofs 
to  bear  upon  the  foe,  their  cause  is  lost. 

The  coincidence  of  opinion  between  the 
two  authors  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  they 
are  probably  divided  in  opinion  upon  every 
other  subject,  secular  or  sacred.  We  even 
remember  a  passage  in  Dimbey  and  Son, 
which  looks  like  an  overt  declaration  of  war 
ag>iinst  the  great  priest  of  Hero-worship. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  no 
one  has  been  more  instrumental  than  Dick¬ 
ens  in  fostering  that  spirit  of  kindly  charity 
which  impels  a  man  to  do  what  he  can, 
however  narrow  his  sphere  of  action  may 
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be,  to  relieve  the  sufferings  and  to  instruct 
the  ignorance  of  his  brethren  ;  while  Carlyle, 
on  the  other  hand,  treats  all  such  efforts 
with  lofty  disdain,  and  would  call  them  mere 
attempts  to  tap  an  ocean  by  gimlet-holes,  or 
some  such  disparaging  metaphor.  But  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there.  What  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  just  now  is,  that  we  have  two 
men,  shrewd  observers  both,  who,  starting 
from  the  opposite  poles  of  opinion,  have  for 
once  coincided  on  a  practical  question..  For¬ 
tunately  both  these  gentlemen  have  front 
seats  on  the  platform,  and  are  sure  of  a  hear¬ 
ing  ;  we  in  the  body  of  the  room,  though 
sorely  incommoded  by  stouter  and  taller 
men,  can  yet  manage  to  raise  our  humble 
voice  and  cheer  both  the  speakers  as  they 
denounce  the  grievous  injustice  of  taxing  the 
honest  laborer  to  support  the  lazy  thief,  and 
the  grievous  impolicy  of  making  the  gaol 
more  comfortable  than  the  cottage. 

The  moral  duties  of  every  individval  are 
threefold  in  their  aspect ;  they  have  relation, 
first,  to  the  God  who  is  everywhere ;  secondly, 
to  his  fellow-men  who  are  around  him  ;  and, 
thirdly,  to  the  devil  that  is  within  him. 
And  similarly  the  social  duties  of  every  gov¬ 
ernment  have  relation,  first,  to  the  Eternal 
Justice;  secondly,  to  the  community;  and, 
thirdly,  to  the  criminal.  Considerations  of 
the  first  must  determine  the  degree  of  punish¬ 
ment  to  be  inflicted  ;  considerations  of  the 
second  and  third  must  determine  the  kind. 
If  a  government  (and  by  government  we 
mean  all  constituted  authorities),  out  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  criminal,  does  not  inflict  the 
punishment  which  it  believes  the  crime  to 
deserve,  that  government  fails  in  its  first  and 
greatest  duty,  and  violates  the  divine  con¬ 
ditions  of  its  appointment  by  “  bearing  the 
sword  in  vain.’  Again,  if  a  government  in¬ 
flicts  punishment  of  such  a  kind  as  is  not 
likely  to  deter  the  criminal  from  a  repetition, 
or  others  from  an  imitation,  of  his  offence, 
that  government  fails  in  its  second  duty,  its 
duty  to  the  community.  When  these  two 
primary  obligations  are  satisfied,  then  wo 
may  think  about  the  third ;  which  means, 
practically,  that  we  are  to  reform  the  said 
criminal  if  we  can.  Whatever  efforts  are 
made  to  reform  him.  they  should  be  always 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  some  punish¬ 
ment,  terrible  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  offence  ;  but  terrible  always,  both  to 
him  who  suffers  and  to  those  who  hear  of  it. 
Our  new-fangled  schemers  ignore  the  first 
two  duties,  and  thus  take  up  a  fal.se  position 
in  setting  about  the  third.  What  wonder  if 
they  fail  in  it?  We  should  like  to  know 
17 
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wby  those  sentenced  to  transportation  for  a 
short  term  are  not  sent  ?  If  sent  to  the  An¬ 
tipodes,  they  might  fall  on  their  feet  in  their 
new  world.  As  it  is,  they  are  returned, 
after  a  brief  coddling  in  prison,  to  their  old 
haunts,  their  old  associates,  and  their  old 
associations.  Of  course,  the  old  habits  of 
crime  recur  too,  with  double  force,  for  they 
have  tried  the  punishment,  and  find  it  rather 
plea.sant  than  otherwise.  If  they  are  in 
want  now,  they  reflect  on  the  plenty  of  the 
gaol ;  if  they  are  ragged,  filthy,  and  obliged 
to  sleep  in  a  ditch,  they  look  back  with  re¬ 
gret  to  the  clothes,  bed;  and  baths,  of  the 
privileged  felon.  In  the  barren  wilderness, 
they  long  for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  For 
it  is,  as  it  was  three  thousand  years  ago,  only 
too  natural  for  men  to  prefer  bondage  with 
plenty  to  freedom  with  privation. 

But  this  is  not  a  subject  which  can  be 
discussed  at  the  fag-end  of  an  article  des¬ 
tined  to  light  literature.  We  leave  it,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  cause  is  in  right  good  hands. 
Only,  we  trust  that  it  may  be  argued  tem¬ 


perately  and  without  acrimony.  We  would 
do  all  honor  to  the  motives  of  those  good 
souls  who  stickle  for  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal ;  we  merely  differ  as  to  the  means. 
We  would  have  the  State  begin  the  work 
earlier — in  the  lanes,  and  alleys,  and  by¬ 
ways,  not  in  the  prisons  ;  we  prefer  forma¬ 
tion  to  reformation,  prevention  to  cure.  We 
would  take  the  possible  felons  of  six  years 
old  by  the  forelock,  and  lead  them  to  church 
and  to  school,  that  the  earliest  lessons  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  little  heart  might  not  be  the 
lessons  of  vice,  selfishness,  and  brutality,  but 
the  lessons  of  reverence,  self-respect,  and 
duty. 

We  take  leave  of  Charles  Dickens  with  a 
thankful  acknowledgement  of  the  great  ser¬ 
vices  he  has  rendered  to  society,  and  a  sin¬ 
cere  hope  that  he  may  outlive  by  many  years 
these  new  model-prisons,  strong  as  they 
look,  and  may  long  enjoy  health  and  strength 
to  aid  in  putting  a  score  of  such  nuisances 
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[We  traiwlate  the  following  article  from  the  great 
work  of  Ritter,  aa  being  the  tribute  of  the  leading 
geographer  of  the  age  to  American  enterprise  ana 
scholarship  ] 

This  work,  origiiialljr  written  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  in  Berlin,  was  translated 
the  author  himself,  and  under  his  inspection, 
into  German  ;  and  the  two  editions  which  ap¬ 
peared  simultaneously  in  Halle  and  London, 
are  to  be  considered  as  originals.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  third,  which  was  published 
in  the  same  year  at  Boston.  The  dedication 
is  the  only  point  of  difference,  the  English 
edition  being  dedicated  to  Lord  Prudhoe  (now 
Dukefof  Northumberland);  the  American  to 
the  Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred 
Literature  in  the  Andover  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  ;  and  the  German  to  the  author  of  this 
article.  The  accompanying  maps  were  drawn 
by  H.  Kiepert,  with  great  talent,  and  with 
scrupulous  exactness,  from  the  innumerable 
bearings,  distance!,  and  routes  noted  down 


by  the  author  during  the  journey,  and  were 
engraved  by  Henry  Mahlmann  in  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  and  beautiful  manner.  These  maps 
have  raised  the  cartography  of  Palestine, 
since  the  work  of  Berghaus,  to  a  higher  stage 
of  truthfulness  to  nature,  and  are,  perhaps, 
the  first  German  works  of  this  kind,  at  home 
or  abroad,  which,  on  account  of  their  acknowl¬ 
edged  value,  adorn  alike  editions  in  Ger¬ 
many,  England,  and  America. 

The  combination  of  the  keenest  observa¬ 
tion  of  topographical  and  local  relations,  like 
that  of  Burckhardt,  with  much  preparatory 
study,  especially  the  learned  study  of  the 
Bible  and  philological  and  historical  criti¬ 
cism,  as  also  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
the  country  on  the  part  of  the  younger 
traveler,  Eli  Smith,  who  had  resided  for 
many  years  at  Beirht  as  a  missionary,  and 
become  thoroughly  naturalized, — all  this  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  present  journey  from  every 
former  one, — a  journey  prosecuted  with  con- 
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scientious  motives,  as  also  with  uncommon 
power  of  body  and  mind,  and  from  which 
the  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject  has, 
for  the  first  time,  gained  a  safe  foundation, 
upon  which  future  tiroes  will  be  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  to  build  up  with  more  success  than  here¬ 
tofore.  “  No  earlier  work,”  remarks  Prof. 
Olshausen,  a  competent  judge,  “  has  brought 
to  light  a  greater  store  of  new  and  import¬ 
ant  observations  and  (historic-critical)  inves¬ 
tigations  respecting  Palestine.”  The  rules 
for  observation  laid  down  and  followed  out 
in  it,  will  remain  as  a  guiding  star  to  all  fu¬ 
ture  travelers  who  wish  to  study  biblical  an¬ 
tiquities  in  the  Holy  Land  itself.  Hence, 
this  work  forms  an  epoch  in  biblical  ge^ra- 
phy.  The  author  is  familiar  with  the  efforts 
of  his  predecessors,  and.  as  becomes  the  true 
scholar,  everywhere  acknowledges  and  makes 
them  prominent,  while,  too,  he  follows  out 
the  truth  as  discovered  and  recognized  by 
himself  with  strict  consistency,  against  the 
legends  of  monks  and  mere  tradition,  and, 
therefore,  had  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
many  errors.  For  this  reason,  the  very  gen¬ 
erally  acknowledged  merits  of  this  most  im¬ 
portant  work  of  modern  times  in  this  de¬ 
partment  have  not  secured  the  author  from 
adversaries,  and  not  even  from  the  most 
shallow  assaults,  partly  unjust  and  often  pas¬ 
sionate. 

As  he  cared  little  about  opinions,  but  only 
for  truth,  and  as  every  human  labor  has  its 
errors,  so  his  work  is  considered  by  himself, 
as  innumerable  passages  show,  as  one  that 
may  be  constantly  improved  by  the  progress 
of  like  researches.  Of  this  his  own  con¬ 
tinued  contributions  and  corrections  are  them¬ 
selves  proof,  as  also  his  purpose  to  visit  the 
Holy  Land  a  second  time.  The  editor  of  one 
of  these  contributions  (Prof.  Roediger)  just¬ 
ly  claims  for  £.  Robinson  the  merit  of  hav¬ 
ing  brought  up  again  for  discussion  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  the  topography  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  in  order  to  make  an  advance  in  them. 
That  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  reference 
to  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  in  which 
very  reputable  men,  as  Schultz,  Krafft,  Tob- 
ler,  Gadow,  and  others,  have  come  forward 
to  his  aid,  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

That  on  certain  points  we  have  come  to 
results  different  from  those  of  our  esteemed 
friend,  where  the  progress  of  observation  has 
given  us  liberty  to  do  so,  our  earlier  researches 
at  Sinai  and  respecting  Kadesh  Barnea,  will 
serve  as  examples. 

For  the  often  shallow  and  frequently  bit¬ 
ter  criticisms  by  which  this  work  of  the 


American  writer  has  been  unworthily  attack¬ 
ed  in  Episcopal  England  and  in  Catholic 
France,  a  fact  which  stands  in  glaring  con¬ 
trast  to  the  impartial  and  thorough  reviews 
of  German  scholars,  the  leading  principles  of 
the  work  itself  must  account,  which  gave  of¬ 
fence  to  travelers  who  had  other  aims  in 
view.  These  principles  are,  however,  such 
as  we  also  must  heed,  for  they  are  the  only 
ones  by  which  scientific  results  can  be  reach¬ 
ed.  They  may  be  laid  down  here  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  all  the  literary  works  before  men¬ 
tioned  by  us. 

As  regards  the  foundation  of  historical 
tradition^  which  has  been  considered  in 
Palestine  as  a  principal  source  of  local  in¬ 
formation,  both  the  authors  (Robinson  and 
Smith)  distinguish  two  kinds :  First,  the 
younger  tradition,  beginning  from  the  time  of 
Constantine,  which  issued  from  the  Church 
of  the  Byzantine  period,  and  was  enlarged 
by  foreigners  during  all  the  succeeding  cen¬ 
turies.  Second,  the  primitive  native  tradi¬ 
tion,  which  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  Semitic 
languages,  lives  still  in  the  mouth  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  has  come  down  even  to  our  times, 
especially  in  local  names,  a  circumstance  made 
possible  by  the  great  analogy  of  the  younger 
Arabic  idiom,  which  continued  to  be  that  of 
the  people,  with  the  older  Hebriuc  vernacu¬ 
lar  language.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Greek 
names  of  places,  as  DiospoHs,  Nicopolis, 
Plolemais,  Antipatris,  have  long  ago  been  lost, 
while  the  oldest  native  names  of  the  same 
towns,  Lud  Lydda,  ’Ameras  Emmaus,  Akka, 
and  Kejo  Saba,  are  still  used  by  the  people. 
This  native  or  popular  tradition,  however, 
had  little  influence  on  that  of  the  Byzantine 
Church  ;  nor  was  it  regarded  by  travelers, 
who  from  ignorance  gave  themselves  up  to 
the  more  convenient  guidance  of  the  Church, 
or  of  the  monks  in  the  convents  where  they 
found  shelter  in  their  wanderings.  This 
primitive  native  tradition,  according  to  the 
investigation  of  both  our  travelers,  was  found 
to  be  almost  impossible ;  while  the  foreign 
one  (that  of  the  Byzantine  Church  and  the 
succeeding  times)  always  needed  the  attesta¬ 
tion  of  other  testimony,  especially  that  of  the 
Scriptures,  with  which,  however,  it  was  often 
found  in  contradiction,  as  was  already  known 
to  be  often  the  case.  Proofs  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  ancient  native  tradition  had  in¬ 
deed  been  already  given  by  Seetzen,  who,  on 
his  map  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  lower  Jor¬ 
dan,  inserted  many  ancient  places  which  had 
been  unmentioned  and  utterly  forgotten  since 
the  time  of  Jerome ;  but  Robinson^  brought 
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to  light  a  very  great  treasure  of  such  dis¬ 
coveries,  pertaining  to  the  earliest  geography 
of  Palestine. 

For  the  like  reason,  all  the  convents,  which 
in  general  have  served  as  the  principal  tav¬ 
erns  for  pilgrims  and  earlier  travelers,  (ex¬ 
cept  Burkhardt  and  Riippell),  were  avoided 
by  Dr.  Robinson;  as  were  also  the  monks 
as  guides,  and  the  common  pilgrim  routes. 
In  his  work,  indeed,  their  statements  are  ex¬ 
amined  ;  and  in  the  process  they  could  only 
appear  in  their  whole  historical  inconsisten¬ 
cy,  There  are,  however,  three  periods  of 
these  traditions  to  be  distinguished,  in  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  they  would  but  lose  in 
credibility  with  the  progress  of  time.  The 
first  period  is  that  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
representatives  of  which  are  found  in  the 
Itinerarium  Ilierosolgmitanum,  the  Onomas- 
ticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  the  other 
writings  of  the  latter  father.  In  these  works, 
along  with  many  clerical  hypotheses,  there 
is  also  much  material  which  originated  in 
popular  tradition  ;  as  also  many  names  of 
places,  which,  although  still  in  existence, 
had  never  yet  been  identified.  The  second 
period  is  that  of  the  Crusades,  the  tradition 
of  which  is  most  perfectly  preserved  to  us 
in  the  work  of  Brocardus,  (A.  D.  1283). 
This  writer,  in  his  brief  and  succinct  geo¬ 
graphical  notices,  is  of  far  greater  value  than 
the  two  thick  folio  volumes  of  Quaresmius,  a 
later  author,  who,  however,  has  been  regard¬ 
ed,  since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  the  principal  source  of  the  third 
period. 

In  perfect  consistence  with  these  funda¬ 
mental  views,  the  travelers  did  not  lodge  in 
monasteries,  but  pitched  their  tent  in  the 
open  air  among  the  peasantry,  and  engaged 
individuals  from  among  them  as  guides,  only 
from  village  to  village,  or  for  short  distances. 
They  thus  gathered  the  most  correct  infor¬ 
mation  from  natives,  and  that  only  near  their 
immediate  homes.  They  shunned  the  routes 
generally  traveled,  and  made  the  richest  dis¬ 
coveries  on  innumerable  side- routes  and  by¬ 
ways.  They  never  attempted  to  draw  out 
information  in  the  usual  direct  manner  of 
questioning,  viz.,  where  a  certain  place  might 
be,  or  how  it  might  be  called.  Even  the 
most  ignorant  Arab  guide  or  muleteer  will 
never  be  at  a  loss  to  answer  satisfactorily  to 
such  a  question.  Their  way  of  ascertaining 
facts  was  ratber  a  co.i'.inual  survey  of  by¬ 


paths  and  cross-roads,  and  a  constant  cross- 
examination  of  different  individuals  from  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  country ;  in  which  proceed¬ 
ing,  indeed,  Eli  Smith’s  familiarity  with  the 
vernacular  language  and  the  habits  of  the 
natives  was  indispensable.  Each  of  the  two 
travelers  kept  a  journal  of  his  own.  These 
were  never  compared  during  the  journey, 
but  served  at  the  end  of  it  to  fill  out  and 
complete,  by  comparison,  the  results  gained. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  which 
seemed  to  us  necessary  on  account  of  the 
consUint  use  we  have  made  of  Dr.  Robinson’s 
materials,  we  conclude  our  account  of  the 
sources  already  published. 

****••• 

Geography,  like  geognosy,  is  a  science 
progressing  rapidly  and  vigorously ;  it  knows 
no  stop ;  with  every  year  it  gains  new  ground, 
both  in  breadth  and  depth.  In  five  years 
after  the  publication  of  Berghaus’  map,  in 
consequence  of  the  copiousness  of  new  ma¬ 
terials,  and  the  new  independent  construction, 
which  was  the  natural  result,  a  new  delinea¬ 
tion  of  Palestine  became  again  the  standard 
map.  In  reference  to  the  country  east  of 
the  Jordan,  it  approached  the  map  of  Berg¬ 
haus  ;  but  for  the  far  more  important  and 
comprehensive  portion  west  of  the  Jordan, 
i.  e.  Palestine  proper,  it  opened  a  totally  no¬ 
vel  path.  This  map  was  executed  for  Rob¬ 
inson’s  work  by  H.  Kiepert,  who,  while  con¬ 
sulting  the  previous  labors  of  Berghaus  and 
others,  did  his  work  in  a  way  so  masterly  and 
so  critically  scientific,  that  it  has  received  the 
acknowledgment  of  all  connoisseurs,  and  has 
become  the  standard  for  all  succeeding  maps. 

The  materials  for  this  western  portion  of 
the  map  were  the  net-work  of  cross-roads 
and  by-paths  traveled  by  Robinson  and 
Smith ;  the  many  thousand  com p:is8- bear¬ 
ings  taken  by  them,  ail  mutually  controlling 
one  another,  and  their  very  exact  observa¬ 
tions  and  descriptions  of  the  physical  features 
of  the  country,  surpassing  by  far  in  definite¬ 
ness  the  like  traits  for  which  Burkhardt  is  so 
celebrated.  All  these  circumstances,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  very  few  recent  astronomi¬ 
cal  observations,  have  accomplished  what  is 
indeed  extraordinary  for  the  true  configura¬ 
tion  of  a  land  as  pictured  in  a  map.  With 
what  sagacity  and  ingenuity  Kiepert  has 
availed  himself  of  their  labors,  we  may  best 
learn  from  his  instructive  memoir,  to  which 
we  here  refer  the  reader. 
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From  Froior’i  Mafoiiao. 

THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


Thk  first  half  of  the  eventful  nineteenth 
century  has  come  to  a  close  ;  and  another 
grand  period  in  the  world’s  history,  memo¬ 
rable  by  its  fifteen  years  of  war  no  less  than 
by  its  five-and-thirty  years  of  peace,  is  add¬ 
ed  to  the  long  line  of  extinct  centuries.  We 
who  have  lived  and  moved  among  its  stirring 
scenes,  we  who  have  home  a  part  (for  who 
has  not  ?)  in  making  it  what  it  was,  now  stand 
upon  the  neutral  ground  between  the  irre¬ 
vocable  past  and  the  unknown  future,  pow¬ 
erless  to  IT  .ji  the  one  or  to  forecast  the 
other,  but  happily  permitted  to  turn  to  ac¬ 
count  the  experience  of  another  fifty  years. 

It  is  true  that  half  a  century  in  the  history 
of  a  great  nation  is  but  as  a  single  year  in 
the  lifetime  of  an  individual ;  but  as  the  turn¬ 
ing-point  for  good  or  evil  of  a  whole  life  may 
rest  on  a  single  day  or  hour,  so  the  events 
of  a  single  year,  a  single  act  of  legislation,  a 
single  outbreak  of  misguided  popular  excite¬ 
ment,  may  form  the  first  step  in  the  pros¬ 
perity  or  decadence  of  an  empire.  Much 
more,  in  these  modem  times,  when  events 
press  closer  and  closer  on  each  other ;  when 
thought  takes  its  tone  from  the  rapid  move¬ 
ment  and  incessant  whirl  of  material  things ; 
when  Science,  aided  and  stimulated  at  every 
turn  by  her  own  past  inventions,  and  moving 
forward  to  fresh  discoveries  with  a  momen¬ 
tum  proportioned  to  the  increasing  numbers 
of  mankind,  may  fifty  years  suffice  to  work 
changes  which  centuries,  cast  in  the  old 
sluggish  mediaeval  mould,  were  altogether 
unable  to  bring  about.  But  that  very  growth 
of  population  which,  if  accompanied  by  a 
proportionate  accumulation  of  wealth,  multi¬ 
plies  the  chances  of  great  discoveiies  by  add¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  men  of  leisure,  and  of 
great  inventions,  by  increasing  the  pressure 
of  competition,  while  it  widens  the  market 
for  manufacture — that  very  growth  of  popu¬ 
lation  exaggerates  the  significance  and  deep¬ 
ens  the  importance  of  every  event  which  is 
capable  of  influencing  the  condition  of  the 
people.  For  every  million  of  men  who  hail¬ 
ed  the  surrender  of  Malta,  or  watched,  with 
excited  curiosity,  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 


Egypt,  or  wept  the  death  of  Abercrombie, 
or  discussed  the  policy  of  the  union  with 
Ireland,  two  millions  are  now  alive  to  profit 
or  to  suffer  by  those  events,  and  not  a  year 
now  passes  qyer  our  heads  that  does  not  add 
at  least  its  million  of  subjects  to  the  empire 
on  which  it  is  our  boast  that  the  sun  never 
sets. 

The  fact  that  in  the  last  fifty  years  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  dou¬ 
bled  itself,  suggests  a  consideration  which 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  executing  the 
task  which  we  have  somewhat  rashly  set 
ourselves  of  comparing  the  progress  of  the 
nation  during  the  present  and  the  past  cen¬ 
tury — namely,  that  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  an  equiva¬ 
lent  period  to  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  seeing  that  a  given  population  ex¬ 
isting  throughout  a  hundred  years  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  tantamount 
to  double  the  number  living  for  half  the 
term.  At  all  events,  we  shall  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  assume  that  the  aggregate  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  eighteenth  approaches  very  near 
to  an  equality  with  that  of  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  the  former 
may  be  used  as  a  standard  to  which  to  refer 
the  latter.  Without  some  such  standard,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  answer  the  anxious 
question  which  is  constantly  suggesting  itself 
to  every  true  patriot, — Whether  the  nation 
still  retains  those  energies  and  talents  which 
have  raised  it  to  such  an  unexampled  pitch 
of  greatness,  or  whether  it  exhibits  any  marks 
of  that  degeneracy  which  hbtory  records  as 
having  been,  sooner  or  later,  the  fate  of  all 
great  and  powerful  empires?  We  may  seek 
for  an  answer  to  this  question  either  in  a 
record  of  the  events  which  have  taken  place, 
or  of  the  men  who,  in  the  several  walks  of 
art,  literature,  and  science,  including  the  art 
military  and  the  great  art  and  science  of 
government,  have  earned  for  themselves 
niches  in  the  temple  of  Fame. 

Happily,  in  one  important  point,  the  two 
periods  under  review  do  not  admit  of  very 
exact  comparison.  Already,  in  this  nine- 
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teenth  century,  we  have  enjoyed  more  than 
two  years  of  peace  for  every  year  of  warfare ; 
whereas  our  ancestors  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  had  more  than  two  years  of  war  for 
every  three  of  peace.  While  we,  at  the  end 
of  thirty-five  years  of  peace,  have  still  good 
grounds  for  anticipating  a  longer  continuance 
of  that  most  desirable  state,  their  longest 
peace  of  twenty-six  years  was  broken  by 
conflicts  with  Spain,  and  disturbed  by  the 
abortive  invasion  of  the  Pretender. 

The  five  great  wars  of  the  last  century — 
the  wars  of  the  Spanish  and  of  the  Austrian 
Succession,  the  Seven  Years’  war,  the  disas¬ 
trous  War  of  Independence,  and  the  war  of 
the  French  Revolution — continuing,  in  the 
aggregate,  upwards  of  forty  years,  taxed  to 
the  very  utmost  the  energies  and  resources 
of  the  nation.  The  last  of  these  wars,  a 
legacy  from  the  past  to  the  present  century, 
was  terminated  on  the  plain  of  Waterloo. 
The  empire  of  the  seas,  colonial  possessions 
of  vast  extent,  the  two  strongest  fortresses 
in  the  world,  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  wrested 
from  the  grasp  of  Spain  and  France,  and 
martial  glory  enough  to  have  satisfied  old 
Rome  herself,  and  to  last  us  for  a  thousand 
years  to  come,  have  been,  perhaps,  cheaply 
purchased  by  the  loss  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  provinces,  and  a  national  debt  of  nearly 
800,000,000,  which  not  even  thirty-five  years 
of  peace  have  been  able  materially  to  reduce. 
The  names  of  Rooke,  Hawke,  Anson,  and 
Boscawen,  of  Rodney,  Keppel,  Jervis,  Howe, 
Bridport,  Duncan,  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  re¬ 
mind  us  of  deeds  of  unrivaled  gallantry  on 
our  own  peculiar  element ;  while  those  of 
Marlborough,  of  Clive,  of  Wolfe,  of  Aber¬ 
crombie,  and  of  Moore,  serve  to  convince  us 
that  the  genius  of  our  people  is  essentially 
warlike,  and  that  no  enterprise  by  sea  or 
land  is  too  difficult  for  the  skill  of  our  com¬ 
manders  or  the  gallantry  of  our  men. 

Two  great  names  still  remain,  the  one  be¬ 
longing  both  to  the  past  and  present  centurv’, 
the  other  to  this  nineteenth  century  alone — 
Nelson  and  Wellington  ;  the  one  without  an 
equal  in  the  annals  of  naval  warfare,  the 
other  still  living  in  a  ripe  old  age  to  receive  the 
grateful  homage  of  a  nation  which  he  first 
saved  as  a  soldier  and  then  served  as  a  states¬ 
man.  Less  fortunate  than  the  naval  heroes  of 
the  last  century  (if  to  die  at  Trafalgar  can  be 
deemed  a  misfortune).  Nelson  closed  his 
career  of  victory  with  a  glorious  death  ;  more 
fortunate  than  our  military  hero  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  centurj',  Wellington  has  been  spared 
to  crown  a  youth  and  manhood  of  success¬ 
ful  military  exploits  by  an  age  of  devotion 


to  the  service  of  his  sovereign  and  the  good 
of  his  country.  Centuries  must  elapse  be¬ 
fore  the  example  of  such  men  will  lose  its 
power ;  before  the  memory  of  such  achieve¬ 
ments  will  cease  to  stimulate  to  great  and 
glorious  deeds.  Happily  the  long  peace,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  the  long  freedom 
from  war  with  the  more  powerful  and  civil¬ 
ized  nations  of  the  earth,  which  we  have 
enjoyed,  has  not  afforded  any  opportunity 
for  fully  testing  the  influence  of  those  exam¬ 
ples  and  those  recollections ;  but  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  Algiers,  the  untoward  battle  of 
Navarino,  the  siege  of  Acre,  the  operations  on 
the  coasts  and  in  the  rivers  of  China,  and  the 
somewhat  irregular  exploits  of  Sartorius  and 
Napier,  have  maintained  our  naval  reputa¬ 
tion;  while  the  successive  contests  in  the 
East  have  proved  that,  with  that  other  arm 
of  ours,  we  are  as  able  to  repair  a  disastrous 
defeat  as  to  sustain  with  honor  an  unpro¬ 
voked  atUick.  China  brought  to  terms,  and 
Scinde  and  the  Punjaub  au>.  ’  to  our  al¬ 
ready  vast  possessions,  sufficiently  attest  that 
military  prowess  which  brought,  in  the  cen¬ 
tury  earlier,  the  Pindarree,  the  Mahratta,  and 
the  Burmese  wars  to  a  successful  issue.  In 
glancing  at  events  of  such  recent  occurrence, 
we  must  not  forget  to  do  honor  to  that  gal¬ 
lant  soldier.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  rivived, 
in  the  battle  of  Meanee,  the  recollection  of 
the  hard-fought  fields  of  Plassey  and  As- 
saye;  nor  withhold  our  tribute  of  applause 
from  the  brave  men  who  fought  at  Moodkee, 
Ferozeshah,  Aliwal,  and  Sobraon,  captured 
the  town  and  citadel  of  Mooltan,  and  finished 
the  desperate  struggle  with  the  Sikhs  by  the 
fierce  conflict  of  Chillian wallah  and  the  deci¬ 
sive  victory  of  Gooierat.  Of  those  who 
served  us  so  well  in  Scinde,  China,  Affghan- 
istan,  and  the  Punjaub — Napier,  Nott,  Sale, 
Pollock,  Pottinger,  Keane,  Smith,  Gilbert, 
Hardinge,  Gough — some  have,  perhaps,  not 
yet  fought  their  last  battle ;  but  be  this  as 
it  may,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  more  than  one  of  our  heroes  of  the  Pun¬ 
jaub  (we  allude  especially  to  Major  Ed- 
wardes,  who  opened  the  second  Sikh  cam- 
aign  by  a  nine  hours’  victorious  conflict  with 
loolraj )  yet  lives  in  the  very  prime  of  man¬ 
hood,  to  perpetuate,  and,  if  needs  be,  to  re¬ 
vive  the  recollection  of  the  long  train  of 
brilliant  deeds  of  arms  which  have  won  for 
England  her  magnificent  empire  of  the  East. 

The  annexation  of  Scinde  and  the  Punjaub 
to  our  already  vast  possessions  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  India,  reminds  us  of  another  test  of 
the  vigor  and  viulity  of  England, — another 
proof  that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that 
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stationary  period  of  our  history  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  prelude  to  national  decay. 
The  work  of  national  aggrandizement  in  going 
on  with  ever-increasing  sjjirit.  Hong  Kong 
has  been  annexed  to  our  dominions  by  the 
sword ;  a  second  Gibraltar  has  been  found 
and  fortified  in  Aden  ;  the  vast  continent  of 
Australia  is  being  peopled  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  ;  Rajah  Brooke  is  displaying  his 
adventurous  spirit  in  the  new  settlement  of 
Sarawak;  and  New  Zealand,  the  future  Great 
Britain  of  the  Pacific,  is  the  theatre  of  expe¬ 
riments  in  colonization  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  promise :  meanwhile,  the  tide  of  emigra¬ 
tion  is  setting  in  more  and  more  strongly  and 
steadily;  and  the  six  million  of  British  subjects 
sown,  as  it  were  broadcast,  over  every  part  of 
the  habitable  globe  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
hundred  million  who  own  our  sway  in  India, 
and  of  other  forty  million,  subjects  of  our 
allies  or  tributaries),  is  being  rapidly  recruited 
yearly  by  iVimigration  and  natural  increase. 

From  the  subject  of  colonization  the  transi¬ 
tion  is  easy  and  natural  to  ships  and  com¬ 
merce.  If  the  nation  has  been  really  making 
progress  in  these  fifty  years,  the  results  will 
infallibly  exhibit  themselves  in  the  increasing 
number  of  our  ships,  and  the  growing  amount 
of  our  commercial  transactions.  Assuming 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
have  doubled  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  it  is  obvious  that  a  two¬ 
fold  increase  in  our  shipping  would  indicate 
a  stationay,  and  any  increase  beyond  that 
amount  a  growing,  commercial  activity.  Now, 
the  amount  of  shipping  registered  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  British  empire  in  the  year 
1800,  was  nearly  18,000  ships,  of  an  aggre¬ 
gate  tonnage  of  nearly  2,000,000 :  in  1845 
the  vessels  were  nearly  32,000,  and  the 
tonnage  nearly  4,000,000.  During  the  pre¬ 
sent  century,  therefore,  our  shipping  has 
increased  at  about  the  same  rate  as  our  pop¬ 
ulation.  But  these  figures,  if  taken  by  them¬ 
selves,  would  not  fairly  represent  the  growth 
of  our  commerce ;  for  it  may  be  stated  in 
round  numbers  that,  in  the  year  1801,  5000 
ships  of  1,000,000  tons  burden  were  entered 
inwards  as  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  wherea.s 
in  the  year  1849,  there  were  entered  inwards 
upwards  of  20,000  ships,  with  a  tonnage  ex¬ 
ceeding  4,000,000,  being  a  more  than  four¬ 
fold  increase.  As  it  must  be  obvious  that 
the  true  measure  of  commercial  activity  is 
not  the  number  of  ships,  but  the  number  of 
voyages  which  they  are  able  to  make  in  a 
given  time,  it  follows  that  our  commerce  has 
been  quadrupled,  while  our  population  has 
undergone  a  barely  twofold  increase. 


Among  the  means  which  have  been  in 
operation  to  enable  one  ship  to  do  the  work 
of  two,  the  introduction  of  steam  has  played 
the  principal  part,  not  merely  as  a  substitute 
for  sails,  but  as  a  means  of  quickening  the 
river  navigation  of  sailing  vessels. 

If  from  the  ships  we  pa.ss  to  their  cargoes, 
we  obtain  a  result  scarcely  less  satisfactory, 
making  due  allowance  for  the  diminished 
price  which  has  been  brought  about  by  com¬ 
petition  in  all  articles  of  consumption,  no 
less  than  in  the  produce  of  our  own  manu¬ 
factures.  The  imports  of  foreign  and  colonial 
merchandise,  which  in  the  first  year  of  the 
century  fell  short  of  32,000,000/.  of  real  or 
declared  value,  and  in  the  drst  year  of  the 
peace  did  not  reach  27,500,000/  amounted 
in  1849  to  nearly  59,000,000/.  sterling. 
Under  the  least  favorable  supposition,  there¬ 
fore,  our  imports  have  kept  pace  with  our 
population ;  and,  allowance  being  made  for 
the  depreciation  to  which  we  have  referred, 
have  doubtless  greatly  exceeded  it.  The 
quantity  of  these  imports  reserved  for  home 
consumption  has  borne  so  equable  a  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  total  imported,  that  the  numbers 
just  given  may  be  taken  to  represent;  with 
sufficient  fairness,  our  command  of  the  com¬ 
forts  and  luxuries  of  life  at  the  begininng  and 
at  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century. 

Again,  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  in 
the  year  1801  was  close  upon  25,000,000/.; 
but  the  average  value  of  late  years  has  con¬ 
siderably  exceeded  50,000,000/.,  being  a 
more  than  twofold  increase. 

But  a  still  better  illustration  of  the  activity 
and  progressive  increase  of  that  commerce 
which  we  all  feel  to  lie  at  the  very  foundation 
of  our  national  greatness,  may  be  drawn  from 
a  comparison  of  the  exports  of  our  own 
native  produce  and  of  some  of  our  staple 
articles  of  manufacture.  We  will  take  coal  as 
our  first  illustration.  In  the  year  1801  there 
were  exported  coastwise  from  the  two  ports 
of  Newcastle  and  Sunderland  less  than  2,000, 
000  tons  of  that  valuable  fuel ;  in  the  year 
1847  the  quantity  fell  very  little  short  of 
4,500,000  tons ;  so  that  in  less  than  half 
a  century  the  home  consumption  of  coal  from 
these  two  sources  has  greatly  outstripped  the 
growth  of  population.  But  the  increase  in 
our  exports  to  foreign  parts  from  the  same 
ports  has  been  still  more  remarkable  ;  for 
while  in  1801  the  quantity  exported  was  less 
than  150,000  tons,  in  1647  it  amounted  to 
very  nearly  1,500,000  tons,  being  more  than 
a  ten-fold  increase.  Nor  is  the  force  of  the 
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comparison  much  inipaired  if  we  substitute 
for  the  year  1801,  which  was  a  year  of  war, 
the  year  1816,  the  first  year  of  peace.  The 
chief  mcrease  in  our  foreign  coal  trade  has 
taken  place  since  the  peace.  The  money 
value  of  our  exports  in  coal  and  culm  in  each 
of  the  years  1848  and  1849  exceeded  1,000, 
OOOf.  sterling. 

We  will  take  another  article  of  prime  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  one  requiring  for  its  production 
comparatively  little  skill,  as  a  test  of  the  re¬ 
lative  activity  of  our  commerce  now,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
namely,  tall.  The  export  of  this  valuable 
condiment  in  the  year  1801,  slightly  exceeded 
7,500,000  bushels;  in  1827  it  fell  even  below 
that  amount;  but  in  the  year  1848  we  ex¬ 
ported  very  nearly  19,000,000  bushels.  In 
this  article,  then,  we  have  more  than  a  twofold 
export  to  set  against  our  standard  of  com¬ 
parison — a  less  than  twofold  increase  of 
population. 

If  from  coal  and  salt  we  pass  to  iron,  we 
shall  obtain  results  still  more  remarkable. 
It  appears  from  estimates  of  the  total  quan¬ 
tity  of  iron  produced  in  England  and  Wales 
at  different  periods,  that  while  in  1750,  by  the 
use  of  charcoal,  about  27,000  tons  of  iron  were 
made,  in  1788,  after  coke  had  been  partially 
substituted  fur  charcoal,  about  68,000  tons, 
and  in  1806  about  250,000  tons,  in  1849 
the  quantity  amounted  to  about  2,000,000 
tons.  In  1848  the  export  of  iron  and  steel, 
wrought  and  unwrought  exceeded  626,000 
tons,  valued  at  nearly  5,000,000/.,  exclusive 
of  machinery  and  mill- work  to  the  value  of  up¬ 
wards  of  85o,000/.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  present  export  of  iron  alone  more  than 
doubles  the  total  quantity  produced  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  that 
the  total  production  of  iron  has  been,  at 
least,  quadrupled. 

It  is  in  the  ra  pid  growth  of  our  textile  manu¬ 
factures,  however, — whether  measured  by  the 
quantity  exported,  or  by  the  total  quantity  of 
the  raw  material  consumed, — that  we  have  the 
most  extraordinary  indication  of  the  great  and 
growing  prosperity  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Porter,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  last  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Statulicat  Societi/'s  Journal^  tells 
us  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  in 
the  year  1800  was  somewhat  above  56,000, 
000  lbs.,  but  that  in  1849  it  had  reached  the 
almost  incredible  amount  of  775,500,000 
lbs.  We  have  thus  an  increase  in  the  short 
period  of  half  a  century  of  1284  per  cent ! 
Kor  has  this  astonishing  increase  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton  taken  place  at  the  expense 
of  other  textile  manufactures ;  for  we  find 


the  same  authority  stating  that,  in  the  com¬ 
paratively  short  interval  from  1831  to  1849, 
the  import  of  foreign  flax  has  advanced  from 
986,000  cwt.  to  ^,800,000  cwt. — a  nearly 
twofold  increase :  while  the  value  of  linen 
exported  has  risen  from  little  more  than 
1,700,000  in  1832,  to  upwards  of  3,000,600 
in  1849  ;  and  of  linen  yam  from  about  9,000/. 
to  about  738,000/. ;  a  nearly  twofold  increase 
of  the  finished  manufacture,  a  more  than 
eighty-fold  increase  of  the  half-finished  means 
of  foreign  production. 

Even  though  the  use  of  cotton  has  very 
largely  superseded  that  of  woollen,  the  ex¬ 
port  of  woollen  goods  has  suffered  no  dimi¬ 
nution,  if  we  omit  from  comparison  the  few 
years  which  immediately  succeeded  the  res¬ 
toration  of  peace  with  America ;  for  where¬ 
as  in  1819  the  export  of  woollen  goods  fell 
short  of  6,000,000/.  sterling,  the  export  in 
1847  had  nearly  reached  7,000^000/.  Nor 
has  the  vast  increase  of  the  cotton  manufac¬ 
ture  taken  place  at  the  expense  of  that  of 
tilk;  for  the  importation  of  silk,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  amounted  to 
about  1,000,000  lbs.,  now  exceeds  5,500,000  ; 
while  the  declared  value  of  silk  goods  export¬ 
ed  has  risen  from  371,000/.  in  1820,  to  978, 
000/.  in  1847. 

It  is  rather  from  fear  of  wearying  the  read¬ 
er  with  statistical  details  than  from  any  want 
of  material  for  the  further  illustration  of  the 
question  we  are  now  considering,  that  we  ab¬ 
stain  from  entering  into  further  proofs  of  the 
progressive  increiise  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  ihe  coun¬ 
try  during  the  period  included  in  our  review. 
Tlie  same  consideration  for  the  reader  pre¬ 
vents  us  from  entering  into  detiiils  respecting 
the  sources  from  which  we  have  drawn  our 
facts  and  figures,  or  into  explanations  of  the 
reasons  which  have  induced  or  compelled  us 
to  prefer  one  year  to  another  in  the  compa¬ 
risons  we  have  instituted.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  we  have  not  allowed  ourselves  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  in  any  degree  by  a  desire  to  represent 
the  state  and  progress  of  the  nation  in  manu¬ 
factures  and  commerce  in  too  favorable  a  light. 
In  some  instances,  indeed,  we  have  done  our 
subject  injustice,  by  taking  as  our  term  of 
comparison  some  other  year  than  the  year 
1849  ;  which,  as  the  reader  will  probably  re¬ 
collect,  presents  the  remarkable  phenomenon 
of  an  increase  in  the  declared  value  of  our 
exports  over  the  year  immediately  preceding 
it  of  10,000,000/.  sterling,  and  an  increase  to 
about  half  that  amount  over  the  year  1847, 
which,  for  convenience  sake,  we  more  than 
once  selected  for  comparison. 
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The  immense  and  rapidly  increasing  amount 
of  raw  material  which  the  foregoing  figures 
prove  to  be  consumed  by,  our  manufactures, 
points  not  merely  to  a  large  external  com¬ 
merce,  busied  in  exchanging  those  things 
which  we  have  in  excess  for  others  of  which 
we  stand  in  need,  but  to  a  still  larger  internal 
commerce  in  articles  of  the  first  necessity  to 
our  own  population.  Iron  worked  into  tools 
and  machines,  cotton,  linen,  silk  and  wool 
wrought  into  irticles  of  clothing,  are  being 
exchanged  in  constantly  increasing  quantities 
for  the  com  and  cattle  of  the  agriculturist. 
Our  exports,  on  the  other  hand,  amounting, 
one  year  with  another,  to  nearly  60,000,000/. 
of  declared  value,  are  replaced  partly  by  the 
raw  material  of  manufacture,  partly  by  the 
com,  meat,  fruit,  oil,  and  spices,  the  tea,  sugar, 
and  coffee,  which  constitute  the  simple  enjoy¬ 
ments  and  wholesome  luxuries  of  the  people. 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  imports,  and  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  quantities  retained  for  home 
consumption,  serves  to  place  in  a  very  strik¬ 
ing  light  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  mass 
of  our  population  by  a  flourishing  external 
commerce.  We  will  specify  a  few  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  so  retained  for  consumption  during  the 
year  1848. 

Under  the  head  of  com,  meal,  and  fiour, 
we  retained  for  our  own  use  nearly  two  mil¬ 
lion  quarters  of  wheat,  upwards  of  a  million 
and  a  half  quarters  of  Indian  com,  and  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  quarters  of  flour  and  meal. 
Of  tea  we  retained  nearly  49,000,000  lbs ;  of 
coflee,  more  than  37,000,000  lbs. ;  of  cocoa, 
nearly  3,000,000  lbs.  Of  sugar,  we  reserved 
more  than  6,000,000  cwt.  Of  currants  we 
consumed  380,000  cwts. ;  and  of  other  dried 
fruit  a  quarter  of  a  million  cwt. ;  of  butter, 
286,000  cwt. ;  of  cheese,  425,000  cwt.  Our 
list  would  be  incomplete  if  we  did  not  spe¬ 
cify  the  small  item  of  88,000,000  of  eggs. 

From  this  enumeration  we  have  been  ob¬ 
liged  to  omit  many  articles,  of  which,  in  a 
more  formal  and  statistical  treatise,  we  should 
have  made  honorable  menUon.  But  we  have 
said  enough  to  show,  that  it  is  not  for  the 
mere  profit  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  ship¬ 
owner,  or  even  of  the  artisans  employed  in 
the  production  of  articles  of  export,  that  Eng¬ 
land  carries  on  her  vast  transactions  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe ;  but  that  our  fellow- 
citizens  of  every  class  may  enjoy,  not  only 
needful  food  and  clothing,  but  many  luxuries 
denied  to  rich  men  even  in  the  past  century. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  as  a  test  of 
the  state  and  progress  of  the  nation,  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  we  have  availed  ourselves,  at 
difierent  periods,  of  the  materials  employed 


in  the  construction  of  houses  and  buildings. 
The  consumption  of  bricks  and  timber  is  just¬ 
ly  held  to  form  a  measure  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  indication 
of  the  amount  of  money  available  for  objects 
of  a  more  durable  kind  than  food  and  cloth* 
ing.  Now  it  appears  that  the  number  of  bricks 
consumed  in  England  and  Scotland  in  the 
year  1802  somewhat  exceeded  700,000,000. 
In  the  year  1849,  when  the  construction  of 
railroads  had,  to  a  great  extent,  ceased,  the 
consumption  was  considerably  upwards  of 
1,400,000,000. 

The  consumption  of  timber,  again,  which 
in  1801,  amounted  to  only  162,000  loads,  in 
1848  had  reached  864,000  loads. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  iron,  which  for  many  years  past 
has  been  more  and  more  largely  used  for 
building  purposes,  is  being  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  bricks  and  timber ;  but  the  figures 
just  adduced  leave  no  doubt  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  building  materials  has  much  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  pop¬ 
ulation.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  each 
successive  census  has  shown  a  slight,  though 
not  important,  increase  of  houses  relatively  to 
population. 

But  if  we  would  form  a  just  conception  of 
the  wealth  with  which  our  vast  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry  and  flourishing  commerce  have 
endowed  us ;  if  we  would  gain  some  idea  of 
the  immense  sums  which  yearly  pass  through 
the  hands  of  our  working  classes,  we  must 
turn  to  that  page  of  our  blue-book  which  tells 
us  of  the  consumtion,  chiefly,  though  not  ex¬ 
clusively,  by  working  men,  of  the  three  super¬ 
fluities,  beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco.  Mr.  Porter, 
in  a  work  to  which  we  have  already  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  refer,*  gives  the  following  table, 
which  we  transfer  without  alteration  to  our 
columns : — 


British  and  Colonial  Spirits . £20,810,208 

Brandy .  34281,260 


Total  of  Spirits . £24,091,458 

Beer  of  a11,kinds,  exclusive  i 
of  that  brewed  in  private  >  25,383,165 

families . ) 

Tobacco  and  Snuff. . 7,588,607 


£  57,0634130 

This  unprecedented  expenditure,  chiefly  by 
the  working  classes  (for  it  is  exclusive  of  up¬ 
wards  of  six  million  gallons  of  wine  retained 


*  On  the  Self-imposed  Taxation  of  the  Working 
Classes  in  the  United  Kingdom.  By  6.  R.  Porter, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.  “Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,” 
voL  xiiL  part  4. 
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mainly  for  the  use  of  the  rich) — this  expen¬ 
diture  on  luxuries  which,  if  not  always  per¬ 
nicious,  are  at  least  not  necessary,  is  brought 
forward  to  prove  the  vast  sums  of  money 
which,  in  a  country  like  ours,  pass  every  year 
through  the  hands  of  working  men,  attesting 
the  prosperity  much  more,  alas !  than  the 
wisdom  or  civilization  of  the  people. 

It  may  assist  the  reader  to  form  a  just  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  this  sum,  if  we  remind 
him  that  it  greatly  exceeds  the  total  net  rev¬ 
enue  of  the  nation,  and  is  equal  to  the  de¬ 
clared  value  of  our  exports  even  in  flourishing 
years.  We  are  sorely  tempted  to  enlarge 
upon  this  subject,  and  to  quote  some  of  Mr. 
Porter’s  severe  but  just  observations  on  the 
moral  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  these  re¬ 
markable  figures  ;  but  we  feel  that  we  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  drawn  away  too  far 
or  too  long  from  the  subject  which  we  have 
taken  in  hand. 

From  the  progress  of  the  nation  in  manu¬ 
factures  and  commerce,  the  transition  is  natu¬ 
ral  and  easy  to  those  undertakings  by  which 
in  all  ages  commerce  has  been  most  effectu-  j 
ally  promoted  ;  we  mean  the  construction  of 
roads,  and  the  improvement  of  all  the  means 
and  appliances  of  locomotion.  In  this  im¬ 
portant  point,  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century  has  an  undeniable  advantage  over 
the  last  century  ;  for  though  the  constructioo 
of  navigable  canals  dates  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1755,  when  the  Sandy-brook  Canal  was 
authorized  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1759  by  the  Act  authorizing  the 
construction  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s 
Canal ;  nevertheless,  out  of  2200  miles  (the 
estimated  length  of  the  navigable  canals  in 
England),  upwards  of  500  miles  have  been 
dug  since  the  year  1800.  Again,  though 
England,  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  was  not  destitute  of  good 
roads,  still  the  grand  improvement  in  road¬ 
making,  which  brought  the  turnpike  roads  of 
England  to  a  degree  of  perfection  that  almost 
makes  us  regret  the  introduction  of  railroads, 
is  due  to  the  late  Mr.  M’Adam,  a  man  of  our 
own  time,  who  first  brought  his  plans  to 
bear  about  the  year  1820.  This  grand  im¬ 
provement  in  road-making  may  be  fairly  set 
off  against  the  introduction  of  navigable  ca¬ 
nals  in  the  last  century,  so  as  to  leave  the  nul- 
road  and  the  steamship  as  the  peculiar  honor 
of  our  own  times. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  rail¬ 
ways,  that  the  first  Act  obUiined  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  public  railway  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  goods  was  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
this  century.  Up  to  the  year  1830  inclusive. 


no  less  than  sixty-nine  Acts  of  Parliament 
for  the  same  purpose  were  obtained ;  but  it 
was  not  till  that  year  that  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  line,  for  the  conveyance  of  goods 
and  passengers,  was  opened.  The  history  of 
railroads  since  that  period  is  too  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  the  reader  to  justify  minute 
details.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  capital  of 
200  or  300  millions  has  been  raised,  an  income 
of  between  11  and  12  millions  secured,  more 
than  6000  miles  of  railway  opened,  upwards 
of  60,000,000  passengers  carried  to  and  fro 
in  one  year,  at  a  speed  varying  from  twenty 
to  fifty  miles  an  hour,  and  a  staff  of  more 
than  50,000  well-paid  oflScials  brought  into 
existence.  The  history  of  railways  has  its 
painful  reminiscences,  to  which  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  refer  in  this  place.  Taking  them 
altogether,  the  railroads  of  England  are  works 
of  which  the  men  of  this  century  may  be 
justly  proud. 

Steam  navigation,  also,  is  the  work  of  our 
own  times ;  for  though  Jonathan  Hulls,  more 
than  a  century  ago,  proposed  the  application 
of  steam  power  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels, 
and  though  attempts  were  made  to  realize 
the  idea  in  France,  America,  and  Scotland, 
between  the  years  1781  and  1790,  it  was  not 
till  1806  that  Fulton  succeeded  in  establishing 
steam  navigation  in  America,  nor  till  1811  that 
the  Gomel  first  plied  for  passengers  on  the 
Clyde.  The  rapid  progress  which  steam  navi¬ 
gation  has  made  since  that  date  may  be  inferred 
from  the  single  fact,  that  in  the  year  1848 
we  possessed  1253  steam- vessels,  of  168,078 
tons  burthen ;  of  which  number  no  less  than 
128,  of  16,476  tons  burthen,  were  built  in 
the  year  in  question.  Our  limits  will  not 
allow  of  our  tracing  the  several  leading  points 
in  the  history  of  this  important  improvement 
in  navigation  :  we  are  content  simply  to 
bring  to  mind  the  fact,  that  this  too  is  the 
work  of  our  own  days — one  of  the  many 
triumphs  of  this  busy,  bustling,  nineteenth 
century. 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  the  im¬ 
provements  in  the  means  of  intercommunica¬ 
tion  which  characterize  the  ninetenth  century 
beyond  the  last,  or  indeed  any  former  century, 
we  must  not  omit  to  contrast  the  great  engi¬ 
neering  works  of  our  own  time  with  those  of 
the  century  preceding  us.  While  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  could  boast  only  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  Bridge,  completed  in  the  year  1750,  and 
Blackfriars’  Bridge,  in  1770,  we  have  built 
in  the  metropolis,  in  the  first  half  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  century,  Waterloo  Bridge,  London 
Bridge,  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Iron 
Bridges,  and  the  Hammersmith  and  Charing 
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Cross  Suspension  Bridges.  The  London  and 
West  India  Docks,  the  Breakwater  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  the  Thames  Tunnel  at  Rotherhithe, 
the  Menai  Suspension  Bridge,  and  the  two 
Tubular  Bridges,  form  more  than  equivalents 
for  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  and  the  Bridge- 
water  Canal,  the  great  engineering  works  of 
the  past  century. 

But  perhaps  we  cannot  better  illustrate  the 
superiority  of  our  own  times  to  the  eighteenth 
century  in  this  respect,  than  by  recalling  the 
fact,  that  in  order  to  construct  2200  miles  of 
navigable  canal,  no  less  than  three-quarters 
of  a  century  were  required  (for  the  first  canal 
was  opened  in  1758,  and  the  Caledonian 
Canal  was  completed  in  1834),  while  twenty 
years  of  our  own  more  stirring  and  active, 
and  we  may  in  justice  add,  more  peaceful 
times,  our  larger  command  of  capital,  added 
to  our  greater  mechanical  skill,  have  enabled 
us  to  complete  more  than  6000  miles  of  rail¬ 
road.  When,  moreover,  it  is  considered  how 
much  more  costly  these  modern  works  are, 
how  much  more  complicated  in  their  machine¬ 
ry,  and  how  much  more  expensive  in  the 
staff  required  for  their  management,  we  can¬ 
not  but  form  a  very  satisfactory  opinion  of 
the  pecuniary  and  scientific  resources  of  our 
own  time.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of 
railroads,  we  must  not  fail  to  mention  that 
other  great  invention,  the  Electric  Telegraph, 
which  has  converted  into  simple  matter  of 
fact  the  most  improbable  of  poetic  fictions, 
and  outstripped  the  fantastic  performances  of 
Prospero’s  “  tricksy  spirit,”  binding  nations 
together  by  invisible  lies  of  sympathy,  con¬ 
veying  the  anxious  inquiries  of  relatives,  and 
the  important  instructions  of  men  of  business 
and  of  governments,  with  the  rapidity  of 
thought,  and  arresting  the  steps  of  the  thief 
and  murderer  as  by  the  paralysing  stroke  of 
a  magic  wand. 

If  the  rapid  increase  of  manufacturing 
industry,  the  spread  of  commerce,  and  the 
improvement  of  our  means  of  internal  and 
external  intercommunication,  have  really  en¬ 
riched  us  as  they  would  seem  to  have  done, 
we  ought  to  find  indications  of  increasing 
wealth  in  the  rapid  accumulation  of  capital. 
Such  indications,  accordingly,  are  not  want¬ 
ing.  Let  us  take  only  a  few  of  them.  The 
sums  insured  against  fire,  though  partly  indi¬ 
cating  the  growing  prudence  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  form  no  uncertain  measure  of  the  increase 
of  property  requiring  such  protection.  Now, 
in  the  first  year  of  this  century,  the  sum  so 
insured  in  the  United  Kingdom  exceeded 
£232,000,000,  but  in  the  year  1841  it  had 
already  nearly  trebled  itself,  being  upwards 


of  £681,000,000.  We  regret  that  we  hav® 
no  means  at  hand  of  ascertaining  the  increase 
which  has  taken  place,  in  the  same  period  of 
time,  in  the  sums  insured  upon  life  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  also  would 
exhibit  a  very  considerable  increase.  The 
amounts  invested  in  this  manner  for  the  in¬ 
surance  of  property  and  life  would  indicate 
the  growing  prudence  and  accumulating 
wealth  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  but 
not  of  the  classes  which  form  the  bulk  of  the 
community.  Fortunately,  however,  we  are 
able  to  produce  satisfactory  evidence  upon 
this  point  also,  in  the  shape  of  the  returns 
from  the  savings’  banks.  The  first  savings' 
bank  was  established  at  Tottenham  in  1804, 
by  Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakefield,  though  propo¬ 
sals  for  the  formation  of  a  parochial  saving 
club,  on  the  principles  of  those  now  common 
in  our  rural  districts,  had  been  circulated  in 
1799.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1817  that 
savings’  banks  received  legislative  recognition 
and  encouragement.  The  sums  received  in 
the  year  1819  (they  fell  off  half  a  million 
in  1820)  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  a 
million  and  a  half ;  in  1848  the  sum  invested 
was  about  twenty-six  millions  and  a  quarter, 
exclusive  of  £600,000  invested  by  the  chari¬ 
table  institutions,  and  more  than  three  mil¬ 
lions  placed  by  friendly  societies  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Debt.  This  immense 
sum  of  twenty  millions  sterling  stood  in  the 
names  of  more  than  one  million  depositors, 
having  on  an  average  upwards  of  twenty-five 
pounds  a-piece.  In  confirmation  of  the  de¬ 
ductions  to  be  drawn  from  these  figures,  and 
in  illustration  of  the  great  and  rapid  accumu¬ 
lation  of  capital  that  has  been  going  on,  we 
may  adduce  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
personal  property  which  has  been  shown  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  interval  from  1814 
to  1841.  At  the  former  period  the  amount 
was  estimated  at  £1,200,000,000,  at  the 
latter  period  at  £2,000,000,000.  Again,  it 
has  b^n  shown  that  the  capital  subject  to 
legacy-duty  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  average 
of  the  forty-four  years  between  1797  and 
1841,  was  nearly  £26,000,000,  while  in  the 
single  year  1840  it  was  nearly  £40,500,000. 
As  the  average  for  the  whole  period  is 
evidently  much  higher  than  the  amount 
for  any  single  ^car  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  it  is  clear  that  a  very  great 
increase  of  property  subject  to  the  leg¬ 
acy-duty  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century.  One 
more  illustration  of  the  same  class,  and  we 
leave  this  part  of  the  subject.  In  the  year 
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1798,  the  value  of  real  property  in  Great 
Britain  was  estimated  at  £995,000,000,  while 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  bringing  forward  his  pro¬ 
posal  for  an  income-tax,  in  1842,  stated  it  at 
£1,820,000,000.  Taking  these  figures  one 
with  another,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  real  and  personal  property, 
and  the  investments  and  savings  of  the 
wealthier  and  poorer  classes,  have  very  far 
outstripped  the  growth  of  population ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  people  of  England, 
talking  one  man  with  another,  are  richer  than 
they  were  fifty  years  ago.  The  extraordinary 
diminution  which  has  taken  place  during  the 
same  period  in  the  price  of  some  of  the  first 
articles  of  necessity,  serves  to  prove  that  they 
are  not  only  richer,  in  the  sense  of  having 
more  money  and  more  capital  at  their  com¬ 
mand,  but  also  in  being  able  to  purchase 
with  the  same  amount  of  money  a  much 
larger  quantitity  of  all  the  necessaries,  com¬ 
forts,  and  luxuries  of  life. 

If  further  proof  were  needed  of  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  capital  which  has  been  taking 
place  during  the  last  fifty  years,  it  would  be 
afibrded  by  the  sums  which  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  charitable  purposes.  It  is  true  that 
this  test  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  money  to  such  purposes  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  an  indication  of  surplus  ca¬ 
pital  seeking  this  best  of  all  investments — 
that  it  is  a  measure  also  of  the  charitable 
and  religious  feelings  of  the  community,  and 
that  a  progressive  increase  in  moneys  so  ap¬ 
plied  might  take  place  without  any  real  in¬ 
crease  of  available  capital,  but  as  the  natural 
result  of  stronger  religious  convictions,  grow¬ 
ing  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  more  exact 
and  profound  knowledge  of  the  amount  of 
destitution,  disease,  and  suffering  prevailing 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  population. 
We  admit  the  force  of  such  objections  as 
these,  and  shall  accordingly  leave  to  the 
reader  the  alternative  of  attributing  the  vast 
increase  of  charitable  establishments  during 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  either 
to  the  growth  of  capital,  the  spread  of  reli¬ 
gious  and  benevolent  feelings,  enlarged  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  wants  of  the  poor,  or  (what  is 
more  probable)  the  combined  influence  of  all 
these  causes.  If  the  facts  we  are  about  to 
detail  do  not  convince  the  reader  that  the 
country  is  growing  rapidly  richer,  it  will  be 
some  comfort  to  him  to  think  that  it  is  grow¬ 
ing  better.  Perhaps  it  will  be  still  more  sa¬ 
tisfactory  to  reflect,  that  as  the  nation  has 
grown  rich,  it  has  not  ceased  to  be  kind,  and 
that  it  has  not  allowed  itself  to  forget  whose 
steward  the  rich  man  is  declared  to  be. 
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We  will  first  take  a  comprehensive  view 
of  this  subject,  by  throwing  together  all  the 
metropolitan  charities  of  every  kind  estab¬ 
lished  during  the  present  century,  and  com¬ 
paring  them  with  those  set  on  foot  during 
the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
number  of  charities  founded  during  the  past 
fifty  years  is  294  ;  those  established  during 
the  last  century,  109 ;  whence  it  appears 
that  in  fifty  years  the  separate  works  of 
charity  of  our  contemporaries  have  been 
nearly  threefold  those  of  our  ancestors  of  the 
last  century  ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  founding  of  these  new  charities  has  been 
coincident  with  a  very  liberal  patronage  of 
those  already  in  existence,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  expenditure  of 
charities  at  the  present  time  is  much  greater 
than  at  any  former  period.  The  summary 
from  which  we  have  taken  these  figures  does 
not  pretend  to  be  complete  ;*  but  it  shows  a 
grand  total  of  491  metropolitan  charities, 
exclusive  of  the  charities  in  the  gift  of  the 
several  city  companies ;  exclusive  also  of 
Chelsea  and  Greenwich  Hospitals,  of  savings’ 
banks  and  loan  societies,  of  parochial  schools, 
and  of  Government  grants.  These  491  cha¬ 
rities  have  an  income  of  £1,022,864,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  £741,869  derived  from  funded  pro¬ 
perty,  land,  or  other  permanent  securities. 
So  that  the  annual  subscriptions  to  metro¬ 
politan  charities,  contributed  chiefly  by  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  metropolis,  amount  to  more 
than  a  million  sterling,  or  about  ten  shillings 
a  head  on  every  man,  woman,  and  child  resi¬ 
dent  therein.  The  annual  additions  in  the 
shape  of  legacies  is  also  known  to  be  very 
considerable. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  observe, 
that  while  the  two  classes  of  general  medical 
hospitals  and  asylums  for  orphans  and  other 
necessitous  children  have  exhibited  no  in¬ 
crease  of  number  during  the  present,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  past  century,  and  colleges, 
haspitals,  and  other  asylums  of  the  aged, 
have  fallen  oflf  more  than  one-half,  medical 
charities  for  special  purposes  and  general 
dispensaries  have  increased  twofold ;  and 
that  societies  for  the  preservation  of  life  and 
public  morals,  for  reclaiming  the  fallen  and 
staying  the  progress  of  crime,  for  the  relief 
of  destitution  and  distress,  for  the  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb,  for  aiding  the  resources  of  the 
industrious,  for  providing  pensions  for  the 
aged  and  incapacitated,  for  gratuitous  instruc¬ 
tion,  religious  and  secular,  and  for  Bible  and 


*  The  Charitiet  of  London.  By  Sampson  Low, 
juD.  1850. 
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missionary  purposes,  have  very  largely  in¬ 
creased.  It  further  affords  an  interesting 
indication  of  the  direction  which  public 
charity  is  now  taking,  that  whereas  in  the 
last  century  there  was  but  one  society  for 
the  preservation  of  life  and  the  protection  of 
morals,  there  are  now  no  less  than  twelve 
such  societies ;  that  in  place  of  four  socie¬ 
ties  for  reclaiming  the  fallen  and  staying  the 
progress  of  crime,  there  are  now  eighteen ; 
that  in  lieu  of  one  society  for  aiding  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  industrious,  there  are  now 
fourteen ;  and  that  provident  and  pension 
societies  have  increased  from  sixteen  to 
eighty-six.  The  fact  is  also  too  striking  to 
be  omitted,  that  the  annual  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  to  Bible  and  Missionary  societies 
fall  very  little  short  of  half  a  million,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  sub¬ 
scribed  to  other  purposes,  chiefly  religious ; 
and  that  in  the  fifty  years,  from  1800  to  1849 
inclusive,  eleven  millions  of  money  have  been 
expended  by  the  several  missionary  societies. 
It  will  be  seen  then,  that  considerably  more 
than  half  the  income  derived  by  our  charities 
from  voluntary  contributions  is  devoted  to 
purposes  of  a  strictly  religious  character. 

Another  illustration  of  the  point  we  are 
now  considering,  namely,  the  accumulation 
of  capiuil,  may  be  derived  from  the  history 
of  learned  societies.  Previous  to  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  there  was  but  one  such  so¬ 
ciety — the  Royal  Society — founded  in  1660, 
and  chartered  in  1662.  During  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  four  new  societies  were  estab¬ 
lished  ;  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  1707  ; 
the  Society  of  Arts,  in  1753  ;  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  1773  ;  and  the  Linnean 
Society,  in  1788.  During  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  there  have  been  added  to  the  list  no 
less  than  thirty  societies,  among  which  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  specify  the  Geological  Society, 
the  Zoological  Society,  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society, 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society,  the  Statistical  S<Tciety,  and 
the  Archaeological  Associate  and  Institute. 
The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  founded  in  the  year  1835,  is  not 
included  in  the  foregoing  list ;  nor  the  Royal, 
London,  and  Russell  Institutions,  of  which 
the  first  was  set  on  foot  in  1800.  The  only 
provincial  society  founded  in  the  last  century 
was  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Manchester ;  whereas  no  less  than  twenty- 
five  provincial  societies  of  importance  have 
been  established  during  the  present  century. 

Scotland  appears  to  have  taken  the  lead 
in  the  establishment  of  literary  and  scientific 


societies ;  for  we  find  that  during  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  it  possessed  no  less  than  six 
metropolitan  and  one  provincial  society,  to 
which  have  been  added  during  the  present 
century  six  metropolitan  and  eight  provincial 
societies.  In  Ireland  the  Royal  Irish  Acad¬ 
emy  alone  existed  in  the  eighteenth  century : 
sixteen  leading  societies  are  of  more  recent 
foundation.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention, 
as  strictly  belonging  to  learned  societies,  the 
large  number  of  twenty-two  printing  socie¬ 
ties,  of  which  the  Camden,  Parker,  Shak- 
speare,  Sydenham,  Ray,  and  Cavendish,  are 
among  the  most  important.* 

The  increase  of  scientific  societies,  taken 
merely  as  an  indication  of  the  accumulation 
of  capital,  leaving  an  available  surplus  for 
annual  subscriptions  to  such  purposes,  is 
open  to  the  same  objection  as  the  increase  of 
chariuible  societies.  It  is  not  merely  the 
possession  of  surplus  funds  by  the  educated 
classes,  but  probably  also  a  growing  taste 
for  scientific  and  literary  pursuits,  which 
prompt  men  to  associate  in  this  manner.  On 
either  suppo-sition,  however,  or  on  the  theory 
that  both  causes  have  contributed  to  the 
result,  the  rapid  growth  and  generally 
flourishing  state  of  these  societies  may  be 
regarded  as  a  very  satisfactory  proof  of 
national  progress. 

If  the  period  we  have  been  passing  in 
review  have  really  been  characterized  by 
this  commercial  activity,  thi#  growth  of 
manufactures,  and  this  accumulation  of 
wealth ;  if  we  have  been  justified  in  point¬ 
ing  to  the  liberal  support  of  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  the  no  less  liberal  patronage  of 
scientific  societies,  as  evidences,  not  merely 
of  certain  peculiar  tendencies  of  the  public 
mind,  but  also  of  surplus  capital  seeking  in¬ 
vestment,  we  ought  to  find  a  material  mani¬ 
festation  and  embodiment  of  these  tendencies 
in  that  unerring  index  to  the  true  state  of  a 
nation,  the  metropolis  of  the  empire.  To 
that,  as  to  a  centre,  the  enterprise,  the  skill, 
the  talent,  and  the  taste  of  the  people,  are 
irresistibly  attracted.  In  it  their  effects  and 
workings  are  all  displayed.  Its  docks  are 
crowded  with  shipping,  its  thoroughfares 
obstructed  by  traffic,  its  buildings  display  on 
every  side  the  energies  and  the  impulses 
that  are  at  work  within  it.  The  nation,  con¬ 
scious  of  its  greatness,  seeks  to  embody  that 
consciousness  in  structures,  vast  in  dimen¬ 
sion  and  costly  in  ornament.  The  Legisla- 

*  The  foregoint;  fiseta,  with  some  corrections  and 
atlditions,  are  taken  from  a  work  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Hume,  entitled.  The  Learned  Societtee  and  Print¬ 
ing  Club*  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1847.  < 
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ture  must  have  its  Palace  of  Westminster, 
and  will  not  suffer  its  instinct  to  be  thwarted 
by  an  empty  exchequer,  or  the  protests  of 
6nancial  reformers.  Its  hero-worship  breaks 
forth  on  every  side  into  columns  and  statues 
— the  heroes  not  always  of  the  worthiest, 
the  statues  not  always  of  the  best — its  yearn¬ 
ing  after  education  takes  a  material  form  in 
such  institutions  as  King’s  College,  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  and  the  City  of  London  School ; 
the  strength  of  the  popular  element  displays 
itself  in  the  British  Musem,  the  Museum  of 
Economic  Geology,  in  palaces  and  royal  gar¬ 
dens  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  in  royal 
parks  laid  out  for  the  exercise  and  recreation 
of  the  people ;  the  commercial  tendencies 
and  business  habits  of  the  nation,  a.ssuming 
more  and  more  the  form  of  association  for 
purposes  of  profit,  betray  its  ambitious  nature 
and  conscious  self-importance  by  such  build¬ 
ings  as  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change,  the  Com  and  Coal  Exchange,  the 
joint-stock  and  private  banking-houses,  and 
assurance  offices ;  and  retail  trade,  infected 
with  the  same  spirit  of  display,  lines  our 
thoroughfares  with  plate-glass  and  or-molu. 
The  higher  and  middle  classes,  meanwhile, 
scorning  the  privacy  of  isolated  dwellings, 
rear  whole  streets  of  palaces,  to  show  that 
with  them,  too,  the  spirit  of  association  is  at 
work.  Science,  however*  with  characteristic 
modesty,  continues  to  make  little  outward 
display  ;  but  charity,  infected,  alas !  with 
something  of  the  ostentation  which  is  the 
besetting  sin  of  mercantile  communities, 
addresses  herself  to  the  senses  in  forms 
somewhat  too  ornate  to  be  consistent  with 
her  character,  and  too  lavish  of  expense  to 
be  in  keeping  with  her  objects.  Above  all, 
the  growing  Church  feeling,  which,  in  mode¬ 
ration,  contents  itself  with  propriety  of  ex¬ 
ternal  form  and  internal  decoration,  when 
carried  to  excess,  becomes  lavish  in  external 
ornament,  and  competes  with  Rome  herself 
in  the  gorgeousoess  of  its  ecclesiastical  up¬ 
holstery.  On  the  other  hand,  as  if  to  show 
the  strength  and  universality  of  this  feeling, 
even  the  grim  Dissenter  abandons  his  four 
bare  walls,  and  revels  in  all  the  luxuriance  of 
Gothic.  The  prison,  too,  as  if  to  typify  that 
morbid  sympathy  with  the  criminal  which  is 
one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  our  age,  ex¬ 
changes  its  massive  walls  and  gloomy  por¬ 
tals  for  a  more  gay  and  smiling  exterior; 
while  the  union  workhouse  shadows  forth, 
by  meretricious  ornament,  the  unsoundness 
and  glaring  contradiction  of  the  arguments 
by  which  our  degrading  and  demoralizing 
.  Poor-law  is  supported  and  defended.  With 


far  more  propriety,  the  modern  lunatic  asy¬ 
lum  displays,  in  its  vast  extent,  its  pleasing 
exterior,  and  its  attractive  pleasure-grounds, 
contrasting  so  favorably  with  the  prison-like 
appearance  of  its  predecessors,  the  wide 
prevalence  of  that  distressing  malady  of  the 
mind,  and  the  happy  change  that  has  come 
over  the  spirit  of  our  philosophy,  and  the 
wise  reform  introduced  into  our  methods  of 
treatment.  Nor  will  any  one  who  knows 
how  to  sympathize  with  the  equally  happy 
change  which  is  coming  over  the  spirit  of 
our  philanthropy,  grudge  the  model  lodging- 
houses,  and  the  baths  and  wash-houses,  such 
ornament  as  their  promoters  shall  deem  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  unpretending  nature  of  their 
claims. 

That  wealth  has  been  accumulating,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  fifty  years,  faster  than  popula¬ 
tion  has  increased  ;  that  it  has  sought  in¬ 
vestments,  not  merely  in  undertakings  pro¬ 
mising  profit,  but  also,  to  a  very  creditable 
extent,  in  works  of  science  or  humanity, 
bringing  their  own  peculiar  reward  ;  that  it 
has  displayed  itself  somewhat  ostentatiously, 
and  not  always  under  the  guidance  of  go(^ 
taste,  or  a  just  perception  of  the  fitness  of 
things,  in  the  substantial  form  of  metropolitan 
improvement,  we  hold  to  be  a  fair  inference 
from  the  facts  and  figures  which  we  have 
adduced.  Nor  are  these  evidences  of  in¬ 
creasing  wealth,  accompanied  by  proportion¬ 
ate  outlay  on  works  of  utility  and  charity, 
confined  to  the  metropolis.  The  country 
also  exhibits  at  least  a  satisfactory  advance 
in  true  civilization.  The  capital  raised  for 
the  construction  of  railroads  has  been  ex¬ 
pended,  not,  as  some  will  have  it,  in  defacing 
the  rural  landscape,  but  in  superadding  the 
attraction  of  architectural  forms,  rarely  un¬ 
pleasing,  often  singularly  beautiful,  and  in 
conferring  upon  every  considerable  city  the 
ornament  of  at  least  one  handsome  pile  of 
buildings.  In  almost  every  seaport,  docks 
have  been  built  or  enlarged,  the  coast  is 
being  studded  with  barters,  new  towns 
have  come  into  existence,  and  public  build¬ 
ings,  rivaling  the  best  structures  of  the 
metropolis  in  extent  and  magnificence,  have 
been  erected  in  our  busy  seats  of  manufac¬ 
ture  and  commerce.  In  the  smaller  provin¬ 
cial  towns,  literary  institutions  and  mechan¬ 
ics’  institutes,  museums  and  libraries,  schools 
and  churches,  are  being  called  into  existence, 
to  vindicate  the  claim  of  the  country  to  share 
with  the  capital  in  charitable  impulses,  and 
in  zeal  for  education  and  the  spread  of  reli¬ 
gion.  Even  remote  rural  villages  have  been 
made  to  feel  the  workings  of  the  strong  spir  i 
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of  the  times ;  and  cottages,  fit  for  the  dwell¬ 
ings  of  civilized  men,  are  seen  standing  side 
by  side  with  churches  restored  or  newly 
built,  in  which  consideration  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  poor  seems  to  vie  with  zeal 
for  the  honor  of  God’s  house. 

A  man  must  be  blind,  indeed,  who  cannot 
see  on  every  side  of  him  proofs  that  this 
nation,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  has  been 
both  accumulating  capital  and  expending  it 
upon  purposes  of  lasting  utility.  At  the 
same  time,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  de¬ 
tect  many  signs  of  improvement  in  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  men  of  wealth  and  station — a 
check  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  lavish 
profusion  of  Indian  nabobs  and  wealthy  par¬ 
venus,  and  even  riches  earned  in  trade  are 
now  expended  with  far  better  taste,  and 
directed  by  a  much  sounder  feeling,  than  at 
any  former  period  of  our  history.  There 
seems  to  be  less  than  there  was  before  of 
vulgar  riot  and  profusion  ;  the  habits  of  the 
higher  orders  have  undoubtedly  improved ; 
and  if  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of  those 
who  know  most  of  the  artisans  in  our  large 
towns,  and  of  the  laborers  in  our  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is 
making  slow  but  sure  advances  towards  that 
civilization  of  which  even  the  humblest  and 
poorest  are  susceptible.  Among  the  influ¬ 
ences  at  work  for  their  refinement  and  eleva¬ 
tion,  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the  labors 
of  the  clergy,  more  than  ever  alive  to  the 
responsibilities  they  have  taken  upon  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  exertions  of  those  who, 
whether  as  advocates  of  sanitary  reforms,  or 
of  provident  institutions  and  habits,  are 
working  with  the  Church  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  great  pur¬ 
poses. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
Mammon^worship,  the  haste  to  grow  rich, 
and  the  reckless  spirit  of  competition  which 
are  said  to  characterize  the  times  in  which 
we  live.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  offer  incense 
to  that  greedy  god,  to  extenuate  the  dangers 
and  temptations  which  riches  bring  with 
them,  or  to  palliate  the  evils  of  a  heartless 
and  dishonest  competition.  But  while  we 
would  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  evils  which 
lie  one  side,  we  should  be  wilfully  blind  not 
to  recognize  the  countervailing  advanti^es 
which  present  themselves  on  the  other.  The 
gold  which,  as  if  in  bitter  irony,  the  Israelites 
of  old  cast  into  the  form  of  a  calf  to  worship, 
becomes  an  instrument  of  mercy  when  put 
to  its  original  uses — when  wisely  spent  in 
stimulating  and  rewarding  honest  labor,  in¬ 
creasing  the  comforts  and  rational  enjoyments 


of  the  people,  promoting  the  great  cause  of 
education,  and,  above  all,  instructing  the 
poor  in  what  concerns  their  best  and  highest 
interests. 

That  spirit  of  competition,  too,  which  some 
men  amongst  us  denounce  as  the  accursed 
cause  of  the  squalid  misery  of  so  large  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  working  population,  and  for 
which  they  would  substitute  an  almost  un¬ 
tried  principle  of  association,  which,  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  would  ere  long  restore  competition 
in  a  new  and  equally  objectionable  form — 
even  this  competition,  so  deprecated  and  so 
feared,  is  in  itself,  when  kept  within  the  limits 
of  honesty,  the  means  of  conferring  the  ines¬ 
timable  blessing  of  cheapness.  We  say  de¬ 
liberately  the  blessing  of  cheapness;  for 
cheapness,  honestly  brought  about,  (by  which 
we  mean  a  genuine  article  at  a  low  price — 
for  a  bad  article  is  dear  at  any  price,)  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  civilization.  For  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  of  all  countries  and 
all  times,  the  first  necessity  is  food  ;  and  un¬ 
less  it  be  cheap  relatively  to  the  value  of  labor, 
there  is  no  surplus  fund  for  clothing ;  unless 
clothing  be  cheap,  no  surplus  for  shelter ; 
unless  hodses  be  cheap,  (cheap  again  in  the 
sense  of  being  good  at  a  low  price,)  no  sur¬ 
plus  for  books,  or  for  education  of  children, 
or  provision  against  sickness,  want  of  em¬ 
ployment,  and  old  age.  Owing  to  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  that  principle  of  competition  which 
is  now  so  loudly  denounced,  the  laboring 
population  have  long  been  in  the  possession 
of  cheap  clothing ;  and  for  a  short  period, 
thanks  to  the  combined  eSects  of  at  least 
one  good  harvest  and  of  free  trade  in  com, 
food,  too,  can  be  obtained  on  moderate  terms. 
Some  steps  have  also  been  taken  to  add  to 
cheap  fo^  and  cheap  clothing  that  other 
grand  requisite,  cheap  shelter ;  and  we  trast 
that  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  revenue  will 
permit,  the  repeal  of  the  window  duties  and 
of  the  timber  tax,  together  with  a  cheap  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  water  to  our  towns,  will  complete 
the  good  work,  of  which  the  repeal  of  the 
excise  on  glass  and  on  bricks  formed  so  aus¬ 
picious  a  commencement.  When  the  price 
of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  shall  have  been 
reduced,  the  repeal  of  the  excise  on  soap  and 
paper  may  be  expected  soon  to  follow.  All 
that  remains  after  that,  as  being  of  secondly 
importance,  may  be  left  to  the  operation  of 
the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Happily,  the  time,  if  not  already  gone  by, 
is  rapidly  passing,  when  the  doctrine  of 
cheapness  and  the  practice  of  economy  were 
scorned  as  vulgar  things.  The  doctrine  and 
the  practice  are  gaining  acceptance  where 
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lavish  expenditure  were  once  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  the  thought  of  economy  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  idea  of  meanness.  Now,  on 
the  other  hand,  debt  is  going  out  of  fashion, 
and  beginning  to  be  condemned,  not  merely 
as  inconvenient,  but  also  as  dishonest  and 
cruel.  The  rich  man  who  contracts  obliga¬ 
tions  he  cannot  ful6l,  is  classed  with  the  poor 
man  who  makes  no  provision  for  the  casual¬ 
ties  of  the  future — with  the  yeoman  who 
farms  with  insufficient  capital,  and  the  trades¬ 
man  who  embarks  in  unprincipled  specula¬ 
tions,  or  openly  courts  bankruptcy  by  selling 
goods  at  less  than  thier  cost  price. 

There  are  indications,  too,  full  of  promise 
for  the  future,  that  idleness,  whether  in  the 
higher  or  lower  classes,  will  not  be  much 
longer  tolerated — that  it  will  expose  the  rich 
man  to  contempt,  and  the  poor  man  to 
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punishment ;  and  that  honest  labor  we  bill 
more  than  ever  secure  of  its  just  reward. 
The  ruinous  doctrines  and  practices  which 
have  brought  about  so  large  a  proportion  of 
our  population  into  a  state  of  abject  depend¬ 
ence,  h.ave  fallen  into  discredit  and  disuse ; 
the  habit  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  held  in  as  little  respect  as 
drunkenness,  or  debauchery,  or  any  other 
form  of  weak  and  sinful  self-indulgence ;  and 
the  laws  against  which  Bishop  Burnet,  and 
Malthus,  and  Chalmers,  so  eagerly  protested, 
and  which  Sir  George  Sinclair,  and  Dr.  Begg, 
and  other  philanthropic  observers  of  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  Poor-law  in  Scotland,  have 
united  in  condemning,  are  fast  falling  into 
disrepute.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dignity 
of  labor  was  never  more  heartily  recognised, 
or  its  claims  more  warmly  responded  to. 
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Or  all  the  passions  to  which  the  human 
mind  oan  surrender  itself,  there  is  none  more 
absorbing  than  the  mania  of  book-collecting. 
Let  those  speak  honestly  who  have  indulged 
in  it.  It  is  a  species  of  bulimia — an  insatia¬ 
ble  appetite,  which  “  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
on.”  I  have  purchased  my  experience  of 
this  matter  rather  dearly,  having  at  one 
period  occupied  much  time,  and  laid  out 
more  money  than  I  like  to  think  of,  in  form¬ 
ing  a  select  and  curious  library.  My  books 
formed  my  chief  solace  and  amusement  dur¬ 
ing  many  years  of  an  active  and  unprofitable 
professional  life.  The  pressure  of  pecuniary 
difficulties  forced  me  to  part  with  them,  and 
taught  me  practically,  though  not  pleasantly, 
the  vast  distinction  between  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing.  It  was  something  to  see  placarded,  in 
imposing  type,  “  Catalogue  of  the  valuable 
and  select  library  of  a  gentleman,  containing 
many  rare  and  curious  editions.”  But  alas ! 
tbe  sum  produced  was  scarcely  a  third  of  the 
intrinsic  value,  and  less  than  half  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  cost.  There  have  been  instances — but 
they  are  “few  and  far  between” — where 
libraries  have  been  sold  at  a  premium.  Take, 
for  example,  the  collection  of  Doctor  Far¬ 
mer,  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  singu¬ 


larly  rich  in  Shaksperian  authorities  and 
black-letter  lore,  which  produced  above 
£2,200,  and  was  supposed  to  have  cost  the 
owner  not  more  than  £500.  Many  were 
presents.  When  you  get  the  character  of  a 
collector,  a  stray  gift  often  drops  in,  and 
scarce  volumes  find  their  way  to  your  shelves, 
which  the  quondam  owners,  uninitiated  in 
bibliomania,  know  not  the  worth  of.  I  once 
purchased  an  excellent  copy  of  the  quarto 
“  Hamlet,”  of  1611,  of  an  unsuspecting  bib- 
liopolist,  for  ten  shillings ;  my  conscience 
smote  me,  but  the  temptation  was  irresisti¬ 
ble.*  The  l)est  copy  in  existence  of  the 
Caxtonian  edition  of  Gower’s  “  De  Confes- 
sione  A  mantis,”  fol.  1483,  one  of  the  rarest 
among  printed  books,  when  found  perfect, 
was  purchased  by  a  Dublin  bookseller,  at 
Cork,  with  a  lot  of  old  rubbish  (in  1832),  for 
a  mere  trifle,  and  was  sold  afterwards  for  more 
than  £300.  It  is  now  in  the  celebrated  Spencer 
Library  at  Althorp.  For  some  time  after  tbe 
sale  of  my  library  I  was  very  miserable.  I  had 
parted  with  ray  old  companions,  everyday 
associates,  long-tried  friends,  who  never 


*  This  small  and  dingy  volume,  originally  pub¬ 
lished  at  sixpence,  has  sold  for  £12. 
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quarreled  with  me,  and  never  ruffled  my  tem¬ 
per.  But  I  knew  the  sacrihce  was  inevitable, 
and  I  became  reconciled  to  what  I  could  not 
avoid.  I  thought  of  Roscoe,  and  what  be 
must  have  Buffered  in  the  winter  of  life,  when 
a  similar  calamity  fell  on  him,  and  he  was 
forced  by  worldly  pressure  to  sell  a  library 
ten  times  more  valuable.  I  recollected,  too, 
the  affecting  lines  he  penned  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  : — 

“TO  MY  BOOKS.  ] 

{By  IT.  Iloteoe,  <m  parting  from  Am  Library.) 

“  As  one,  who,  destined  from  his  friends  to  part, 
Regrets  his  loss,  but  hopes  again  erewhile 
To  share  their  convene,  and  enjoy  Uieir  wuile. 

And  tempers,  as  he  may,  affliction's  dart ; 

Thus,  loved  associatefl,  ehiefr  of  elder  art, 

Teachen  of  wisdom,  who  conM  onee  beguile 
My  tedious  hours,  and  lighten  every  toil, 

I  now  resign  you;  nor  with  fainting  heart; 

Fur  |iaas  a  few  short  yean,  or  day^  or  hours. 

And  happier  seasons  may  their  dawn  unfold. 

And  all  your  sacred  fellowship  restore ; 

When,  freed  from  earth,  unlrmited  its  powen>. 
Mind  shall  with  mind  direct  communion  hold. 
And  kindred  spirits  meet  to  part  no  more." 

What  time  does  book-collecting  occupy  ! 
what  anxiety  it  excites  !  what  money  it  re¬ 
quires  !  The  great  use  of  books  is  to  read 
them ;  the  mere  possession  is  a  fantasy. 
Your  genuine  book-collector  seldom  reads 
anything  but  catalogues,  after  the  mania  has 
fully  possessed  him,  or  such  bibliographical 
works  as  facilitate  his  purchases.  If  you 
are  too  poor  to  buy,  and  want  to  read,  there 
are  public  libraries  abundantly  accessible. 
There  is  a  circulating  library  in  every  village, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  private  collections 
undisturbed  by  their  owners.  Subscribe  or 
borrow  ;  don’t  $teal! — a  common  practice 
enough,  notwithstanding,  and  not  without 
authority.*  If  your  friends  are  churlish,  and 
won’t  lend,  and  your  pockets  are  empty,  and 
yon  can’t  even  subscribe,  still  you  can  think 
— you  must  try  to  remember  what  you  hate 
read,  and  live  on  your  recollections  of  past 
enjoyment,  as  the  wife  of  Bath  did  in  old 
Chaucer’s  tale.  You’ll  save  your  eyes,  too ; 
and  when  you  get  beyond  forty-nve,  that 
point  is  worth  attending  to.  After  all,  what 
do  we  collect  for  ?  At  most,  a  few  years’ 
possession  of  what  we  can  very  wwll  do 
without.  When  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  on 
his  way  to  execution,  he  called  for  a  cup  of 
ale,  and  observed,  “  That  is  good  drink,  if  a 

*  “  TTiia  borrow,  •!««/— don’t  buy." —  Vide  Childe 
Tlarold’s  Pilgrimage. 
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man  could  only  stay  by  it.”  So  are  rare 
and  curious  libraries  good  things,  if  we  could 
stay  by  them  ;  but  we  can’t.  When  the 
time  comes,  we  must  go,  and  then  our  books, 
and  pictures,  and  prints,  and  furniture,  and 
china  go,  too  ;  and  are  knocked  down  by  the 
smirking,  callous  auctioneer,  with  as  little 
remorse  as  a  butcher  knocks  a  bollock  on 
the  head,  or  a  poulterer  wrings  round  the 
neck  of  a  pullet,  or  a  surgeon  slips  your  arm 
out  of  the  socket,  chuckling  at  his  own  skill, 
whilst  you  are  writhing  in  unspeakable 
agony. 

Don’t  collect  books,  and  don’t  envy  the 
possessors  of  costly  libraries.  Read  and  re¬ 
collect.  Of  course  you  have  a  Bible  and 
Prayer-book.  Add  to  these  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Byron 
j  (if  you  like),  a  History  of  England,  Greece, 

I  and  Rome,  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  and 
Napier’s  Peninsular  War.  A  moderate  sum 
will  give  you  these  ;  and  you  possess  a  Cabi¬ 
net  Encyclopedia  of  religious,  moral,  and  en¬ 
tertaining  knowledge,  containing  more  than 
I  you  want  for  practical  purposes,  and  quite  as 
much  as  your  brains  can  easily  carry.  Never 
I  mind  the  old  classics  ;  leave  them  to  college 
I  libraries,  where  they  look  respectable,  and 
i  enjoy  long  slumbers.  The  monthly  periodi- 
i  cals  will  place  you  much  more  an  courant 
with  the  conversation  and  acquirements  of 
the  day.  Add,  if  you  can,  a  ledger,  with  a 
good  sound  balance  on  the  right  side,  and 
you  will  be  a  happier,  and  perhaps  a  better 
read  man,  than  though  you  were  uncontrolled 
master  of  the  Bodleian,  the  National  Library 
of  France,  and  the  innumerable  tomes  of  the 
Vatican  into  the  bargain. 

Don’t  collect  books,  I  tell  you  again  em¬ 
phatically.  See  what  in  my  case  it  led  to — 
“  one  modern  instance  more.”  Collect  wis¬ 
dom  ;  collect  experience  ;  above  all,  collect 
money — not  as  our  friend  Horace  recom¬ 
mends,  “  quocunque  modo,”  but  by  honest 
industry  alone.  And  when  you  have  done 
this,  remember  it  was  my  advice,  and  be 
grateful. 

What  I  say  here  applies  to  private  collect¬ 
ing  only.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  discourage 
great  public  libraries,  which,  under  proper 
arrangements,  are  great  public  benefits ;  use¬ 
ful  to  society,  and  invaluable  to  literature. 
But  as  they  are  regulated  at  present,  fenced 
round  with  so  -many  restrictions,  and  acces¬ 
sible  chiefly  to  privileged  di;^nitaries,  or  well- 
paid  officials,  who  seldom  trouble  them,  they 
are  little  better  than  close  boroughs,  with  a 
very  narrow  constituency. 
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lx  all  ase?,  successful  actors  have  been  an  ] 
uncommomy  well  paid  community.  This  is  < 
a  substantial  fact  which  no  one  will  deny,  i 
however  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  cum-  ] 
parative  value  of  the  histrionic  art,  when  i 
ranked  with  poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture. 
The  actor  complains  of  the  peculiar  condition 
attached  to  his  most  brilliant  triumphs — that 
they  fade  with  the  decay  of  hU  own  physical 
powers,  and  are  only  perpetuated  for  a  doubt¬ 
ful  interval  through  the  medium  of  imperfect 
imitation — very  often  a  bad  oopy  of  an  origi¬ 
nal  which  no  longer  exists  to  disprove  the 
libel.  In  the  actor’s  case,  then,  something 
must  certainly  be  deducted  from  posthumous 
renown  ;  but  this  is  amply  balanced  by  liv- 
mg  estimation  and  a  realized  fortune.  There 
are  many  instances  of  great  painters,  poets, 
and  sculptors,  (aye,  and  philosophers,  too,) 
who  could  scarcely  gain  a  livelihood  ;  but 
we  should  be  puzzled  to  name  a  great  actor 
without  an  enormous  salary.  1  don’t  include 
managers  in  this  category.  They  are  un¬ 
lucky  exceptions,  and  very  frequently  lose  in 
sovereignty  what  they  had  gained  by  ser¬ 
vice.  An  income  of  three  or  four  thousand 
per  annum,  argent  complant,  carries  along 
with  it  many  solid  enjoyments.  The  actor 
who  can  command  this,  by  laboring  in  his 
vocation,  and  whose  ears  are  continually 
tingling  with  the  nightly  applause  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers,  has  no  reason  to  consider  his  lot  a 
hard  one,  because  posterity  may  assign  to 
him  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  a  less  prominent 
niche  than  is  occupied  by  Milton,  who,  when 
alive,  sold  "Paradise  Lost”  for  fifteen 
pounds ;  or  by  Rembrandt,  who  was  obliged 
to  feign  his  own  death,  before  his  pictures 
would  provide  him  a  dinner.  If  these  in¬ 
stances  fail  to  content  him,  he  should  recol¬ 
lect  what  is  recorded  of  "  Blind  Mceonides 

“  Seven  Grecian  citie*  claim’d  great  Homer  dead. 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  begg’d  hia 
bread.” 

No  doubt  it  is  a  grand  aQair  to  figure  in  the 
page  of  history,  and  be  recorded  amongst 
the  "  shining  lights”  of  our  generation.  But 
there  is  good  practical  philosophy  in  the 


homely  proverb  whicli  says;  "Solid  pud¬ 
ding  is  better  than  empty  praise  ;  ”  the  repu¬ 
tation  which  wins  its  current  value  during 
life  is  more  useful  to  the  possessor  than  the 
honor  which  comes  after  death,  and  which 
comes,  as  David  says,  in  the  Rivals,  "ex¬ 
actly  where  we  can  make  a  shift  to  do  with¬ 
out  it.”  To  have  our  merits  appreciated  two 
or  three  centuries  hence,  by  generations  yet 
unborn,  and  to  have  our  works,  whether  with 
the  pen  or  pencil,  admired  lon^  after  what 
was  once  our  mortal  substance  is  "  stopping 
a  beer-barrel,”  are  very  pleasing  poetical  hal¬ 
lucinations  for  all  who  like  to  indulge  in  them. 
Posterity,  then,  will  be  the  chief  gainers,  and 
of  all  concerned  the  only  party  to  whom  we 
owe  no  obligations.  The  posterity,  too, 
which  emanates  from  the  nineteenth  century 
is  much  more  likely  to  partake  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  than  the  romantic  character,  and  to 
hold  in  higher  reverence  the  memory  of  an 
ancestor  who  has  left  behind  him  £30,000 
in  bank  stock  or  consols,  than  of  one  who  has 
only  bequeathed  a  marble  monument  in 
“  Westminster’s  Old  Abbey,”  a  flouiishing 
i  memoir  in  the  "  Lives  of  Illustrious  English¬ 
men,”  or  an  epic  poem  in  twenty-four  cantos. 

I  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  1  depreci¬ 
ate  the  love  of  posthumous  fame,  or  those 
"  longings  after  immortality,”  which  are  pow¬ 
erful  incentives  to  much  that  is  good  and 
great ;  but  I  am  led  into  this  train  of  reason¬ 
ing  by  hearing  it  so  constantly  objected  i«  a 
misfortune  to  the  actor,  that  his  best  efforts 
are  but  fleeting  shadows,  and  cannot  survive 
him.  This,  l^ing  interpreted  fairly,  means 
that  he  cannot  gam  all  that  genius  toils  for  ; 
but  he  has  won  the  lion's  share,  and  ought 
to  be  satisfied. 

Formerly  the  actor  had  to  contend  with 
prejudices  which  stripped  him  of  his  place  in 
society,  and  degraded  his  profession.  This 
’  was  assuredly  a  worse  evil  than  perishable 
’  fame  ;  but  all  this  has  happily  passed  away. 

The  taboo  is  removed,  and  he  takes  his  legiti- 
3  mate  place  with  kindred  artists  according  to 
t  his  pretensions.  His  large  salary  excites 
t  much  wonder  and  more  jealousy,  but  be  is  no 
e  longer  exposed  to  the  insult  which  Le  Kain, 
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the  Roscnm  of  France,  once  received,  and 
was  obliged  to  swallow  as  be  might.  Dining 
one  daj  at  a  restaurateur’s,  he  was  accosted 
by  an  old  general  officer  near  him.  “  Ah  ! 
Monsieur  Kain,  is  that  you  ?  Where  have 
you  been  for  some  weeks — we  have  lost  you 
from  Paris  ?”  “  1  have  been  acting  in  the 

south,  may  it  please  your  Excetlency,”  re¬ 
plied  Le  Kain !  “  Eh  bien  ! — and  how  much 
have  you  earned  ?”  **  In  six  weeks,  sir,  I 

have  received  4,000  crowns.”  “  Diable  !” 
exclaimed  the  general,  twirling  bis  mous¬ 
tache  with  a  truculent  frown — What’s  this  I 
hear  ?  A  miserable  mimic,  such  as  thou, 
can  gain  in  six  weeks  double  the  sum  that  I, 
a  nobleman  of  twenty  descents,  and  a  Knight 
of  SL  Louis,  am  paid  in  twelve  months.” 
Voila  UM  vraie  infamie  !  “  And  at  what  sum, 
sir,”  replied  LeKain,  placidly,  “  do  you  esti¬ 
mate  the  privilege  of  thus  addressing  me  ?”  In 
those  days,  in  France,  an  actor  was  denied 
Christian  burial,  and  would  have  been  roue 
vif  if  he  bad  presumed  to  put  himself  on  an 
equality  with  a  gentleman,  or  dared  to  resent 
an  unprovoked  outrage. 

The  large  salaries  of  recent  days  were  even 
surpassed  amongst  the  ancients.  In  Home, 
Roscius,  and  .Esopus,  his  contemporary, 
amassed  prodigious  fortunes  by  their  profes¬ 
sional  labors.  Roscius  was  paid  at  the  rate 
of  £45  a  day,  amounting  to  more  than 
£15,000  per  annum  of  our  currency.  He 
became  so  rich  that  at  l«st  be  declined  re¬ 
ceiving  any  salary,  and  acted  gratuitously 
for  sev’eral  years.  A  modem  manager  would 
give  something  to  stumble  on  such  a  Ros¬ 
cius.  No  wonder  he  was  fond  of  his  art, 
and  unwilling  to  relinquish  its  exercise.  i£so- 
pui,  at  an  entertainment,  produced  a  single 
dish,  stuffed  with  singing- birds,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s  computation, 
must  Imve  cost  about  £4,883  sterling.  He 
left  his  son  a  fortune  amounting  to  £200.000 
British  money.  It  did  not  remain  long  in 
the  family,  as,  by  the  evidence  of  Horace 
and  Pliny,  he  was  a  notorious  spendthrift, 
nod  rapidly  dissipated  the  boneat  earnings  of 
his  father. 

Decimus  Laberins,  a  Roman  Knight,  was 
induced,  or,  as  some  say,  compelled  by  Julias 
Ctesar,  to  appear  in  one  of  his  own  mimes, 
an  inferior  kind  of  dramatic  composition  very 
popular  araoDgst  the  Romans,  and  in  which 
he  was  unrivalled,  until  supplanted  by  Pub¬ 
lius  Syrus.  Tba  said  Liberius  was  consoled 
for  the  degradation  by  a  good  round  sum,  as 
Cmsar  gave  him  20,000  crowns  and  a  gold 
ring,  for  this,  his  first  and  only  appearance 
on  any  stage.  Neither  was  he  “  alone  in  his 


glory,”  being  countenanced  by  Furius  Lep> 
tinus  and  Quintus  Calpenus,  men  of  senato¬ 
rial  rank,  who,  on  the  authority  of  Suetonius, 
fought  in  the  ring  for  a  prise.  I  can’t  help  • 
thinking  the  money  had  its  due  weight  with 
Laberius.  He  was  evidently  vain ;  and  in 
his  prologue,  preserved  by  Macrobius,  and 
translated  by  Goldsmith,  he  laments  his  age 
and  unfitness  quite  as  pathetically  as  the  dis¬ 
grace  he  was  subjected  to.  “  Why  did  you 
not  ask  me  to  do  this,”  says  he,  “  when  I 
was  young  and  supple,  and  could  have  ac¬ 
quitted  myself  with  credit?”  But,  according 
to  Macrobius,  the  whole  busmesa  was  a  regu¬ 
lar  contract,  with  the  terms  settled  before¬ 
hand.  “  Laberium  asperse  libertatis  equitem 
Romanum,  Caesar  quingentia  milHbtu,  antd- 
lav'U,  ut  prodiret  in  scenam.”  Good  en¬ 
couragement  for  a  single  amateur  perform¬ 
ance  ! 

Garrick  retired  at  the  age  of  sixty,  having 
been  thirty-fire  years  connected  with  the 
stage.  He  left  behind  him  above  £100,000 
in  money,  besides  coasiderable  property  in 
houses,  furniture,  and  artielea  of  ven^.  He 
lived  in  the  best  soeicty,  and  entertained 
liberally.  But  he  bad  no  family  to  bring  up 
or  provide  for,  and  was  systematically  pru- 
deat  in  expenditure,  although  charitable,  to 
the  extreme  of  liberality,  when  occaaion  re¬ 
quired.  Edmund  Kean  might  bare  realized 
a  larger  fortune  than  Garrick,  had  his  habits 
j  been  equally  regular.  George  Frederick 
I  Cooke,  iu  many  respects  a  kindred  genius  to 
I  Kean,  threw  away  a  golden  harvest  in  vulgar 
I  dissipation.  The  sums  he  received  in  America 
alone  would  have  made  him  independent. 
John  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons  both  retired 
rich,  thoogh  leas  so  than  might  have  been 
expected.  She  had  through  life  heavy  de¬ 
mands  on  her  earnings,  and  he,  in  evil  hoar, 
invested  much  of  his  property  in  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.  Young  left  the  stage  in 
the  fal!  senith  of  his  reputation,  with  un¬ 
diminished  powers  and  a  handsome  inde¬ 
pendence.  Macruady  is  about  doing  the 
same,  under  similar  circumstances.  Liston 
and  Munden  were  always  accounted  two  of 
the  richest  actors  of  their  day,  and  William 
Farren,  almost  “  the  last  of  the  Homans,”  is 

fenerally  reputed  to  be  “  a  warm  roan.” 

lOQg  may  he  continue  so  !  Miss  Stephens, 
both  the  Keans,  father  and  son,  Macready, 
Braham,  and  others,  have  frequently  received 
£50  a  night  for  a  long  series  performances. 
Tyrone  Power  would  probably  have  gone 
beyond  them  all,  such  was  his  increasing 
popularity  and  attraction,  when  the  untimely 
catastrophe  occurred  which  ended  his  career,' 
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and  produced  a  vacancy  tee  are  not  likely  to 
»ee  filled  up. 

.  John  Bull  has  ever  been  remarkable  for 
his  admiration  of  foreign  artists.  The  largest 
sums  bestowed  on  native  talent  bear  no  com¬ 
parison  with  the  salaries  given  to  French 
and  Italian  singers,  dancers,  and  musicians. 
An  importation  from  “beyond  seas”  will 
command  its  weight  in  gold.  This  love  of 
exotic  prodigies  is  no  recent  passion,  but 
older  than  the  days  of  Sbakspeare.  Trinculo,  I 
in  the  Tempest,  thus  apostrophizes  the  re¬ 
cumbent  monster,  Caliban,  whom  he  takes 
for  a  fish ; — “  Were  I  in  England  now,  (as  I 
was  once,)  and  had  but  this  fish  painted,  not 
a  holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece 
of  silver.  There  would  this  monster  make  a 
man — any  strange  beast  there  makes  a  man.” 

Catalani,  Pasta,  Soiitag,  Malibran,  Grisi, 
Taglioni,  Rubini,  Mario,  Tamburini,  Lablachc, 
cam  multis  aHia,  have  received  their  thou¬ 
sands,  and  tens  of  thousands  ;  but,  until  the 
Jenny  Lmd  mania  left  everything  else  at  an 
immeasurable  distance,  Paganini  obtained  lar¬ 
ger  sums  than  had  ever  before  been  received 
in  modem  times.  He  came  with  a  prodigious 
flourish  of  trumpets,  a  vast  continental  repu¬ 
tation,  and  a  few  personal  legends  of  the 
most  exciting  character.  It  was  said  that  he 
liad  killed  his  wife  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  and 
made  fiddle-strings  of  her  intestines ;  and 
that  the  devil  had  composed  a  sonata  for  him 
ib  a  dream,  as  he  formerly  did  for  Tartini. 
When  you  looked  at  him,  you  thought  all 
this,  and  more,  very  likely  to  be  true.  His 
talent  was  almost  supernatural ;  while  his 
“  get  up”  and  “  mise  en  scene”  were  origi¬ 
nal  and  unearthly,  such  as  those  who  saw 
him  will  never  forget,  and  those  who  did  not 
can  with  difficulty  conceive.  The  individual 
and  bis  performance  were  equally  unlike  any¬ 
thing  that  bad  ever  been  exhibited  before. 
No  picture  or  description  can  convey  an  ade¬ 
quate  idea  of  his  entrance  and  his  exit. 
To  walk  simply  on  and  off  the  stage  appears 
a  common- place  operation  enough  ;  but 
Paganini  did  this  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  him¬ 
self,  which  baffled  all  imitation.  While  I  am 
writing  of  it,  his  first  appearance  in  Dublin, 
at  the  great  Musical  Festival  of  1830,  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  “ray  mind’s  eye,”  as  an  event  of 
yesterday.  When  he  placed  himself  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  commence,  the  crowded  audience 
were  hushed  into  a  death-like  silence.  His 
black  habiliments,  his  pale,  attenuated  visage, 
powerfully  expressive  ;  his  long,  silky,  raven 
tresses,  and  the  flash  of  his  dark  eye,  as  he 
shook  them  back  over  his  shoulders ;  bis 
thin,  transparent  fingers,  unusually  long,  the 


mode  in  which  he  grasped  his  bow,  and  the 
tremendous  length  to  which  be  drew  it;  and, 
climax  of  all,  his  sudden  manner  of  placing 
both  bow  and  instrument  under  his  arm, 
while  he  threw  bis  hands  behind  him,  eleva¬ 
ted  bis  head,  his  features  almost  distorted 
with  a  smile  of  ecstasy,  and  his  very  hair  in¬ 
stinct  with  life,  at  the  conclusion  of  an  un¬ 
paralleled  fantasia  !  And  there  he  stood, 
immovable  and  triumphant,  while  the  theatre 
rang  again  with  peals  on  peals  of  applause, 
and  shouts  of  the  wildest  enthusiasm  !  None 
who  witnnssed  this  will  ever  forget  it,  nor 
are  they  likely  again  to  see  the  same  effect 
produced  by  mere  mortal  agency. 

The  one  string  feat  I  always  considered 
unworthy  of  this  great  master  of  his  art.  It 
has  been  done  by  fifty  others,  and  is  at  best 
but  an  imperfect  exhibition  on  a  perfect  in¬ 
strument  ;  a  mere  piece  of  charlatanerie,  or 
theatrical  “  gag,”  to  use  a  professional  term, 
sufficiently  intelligible.  There  have  been, 
and  are,  mighty  magicians  on  the  violin. 
Spagnoletti,  De  Beriot,  Ole  Bull  (who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  plays  without  any  string  at 
all),  Sivori,  Joachim,  Ernst,  Levy,  Ac.,  Ac., 
are  all  in  the  list  of  great  players  ;  but  there 
never  was  more  than  one  Paganini;  he  is 
unique  and  unapproachable. 

In  Dublin,  in  1830,  Paganini  saved  the 
Musical  Festival,  which  would  have  failed 
but  for  his  individual  attraction,  although 
supported  by  an  army  of  talent  in  every  de¬ 
partment.  All  was  done  in  first-rate  style, 
not  to  be  surpassed.  There  were  Braham, 
Madame  Stockhausen,  H.  Phillips,  De  Beg- 
nis,  Ac.,  Ac.;  Sir  G.  Smart  for  conductor, 
Cramer,  Mori,  and  T.  Cooke  for  leaden  ; 
Bindley,  Nicholson,  Anfossi,  Lidel,  Herr¬ 
mann,  Pigott,  and  above  ninety  musicians  in 
the  orchestra,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  singers  in  the  chorus.  The  fes¬ 
tival  was  held-in  the  Theatre- Royal,  then,  as 
now,  the  only  building  in  Dublin  capable  of 
accommodating  the  vast  number  which  alone 
could  render  such  a  speculation  remunera¬ 
tive.  The  theatre  can  hold  two  thousand  six 
hundred  persons,  all  of  whom  may  see  and 
hear,  whether  in  the  boxes,  pit,  or  galleries.* 
The  arrangement  was,  to  have  oratorios  kept 
distinct  on  certain  mornings,  and  miscella¬ 
neous  concerts  on  the  evenings  of  other  days. 
The  concerts  were  crushers,  but  the  first  ora- 

*  At  one  of  the  concerts  during  the  festival,  on 
two  of  the  performances  of  Jenny  Lind,  on  the 
night  when  George  lY.  came  in  state,  and  on  seve- 
nu  of  the  Command  Nights  of  Lord  Normanby.  as 
well  as  on  various  benefits,  this  number  has  been 
exceeded. 
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torio  was  decidedly  a  break  down.  The  com¬ 
mittee  became  alarmed  ;  the  expenses  were 
•  enormous,  and  heavy  liabilities  stared  them 
in  the  face.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost, 
and  at  the  second  oratorio,  duly  announced, 
there  stood  Paganini,  in  front  of  the  orches¬ 
tra,  violin  in  hand,  on  an  advanced  platform, 
overhanging  the  pit,  not  unlike  orator  Hen¬ 
ley’s  tub,  as  immortalized  by  the  poet  Be¬ 
tween  the  acts  of  the  Messiah  and  the  Crea¬ 
tion,  he  fiddled  “  the  Wifehes  of  the  Great 
Walnut  Tree  of  Benevento,”  with,  other 
equally  appropriate  interpolations,  to  the 
ecstatic  delight  of  applauding  thousands, 
who  cared  not  a  pin  for  Haydn  or  Handel, 
but  came  to  hear  Paganini  alone ;  and  to  the 
no  small  scandal  of  the  select  few,  who 
thought  the  episode  a  little  on  the  north  side 
of  consistency.  But  the  money  was  thereby 
forthcoming,  everybody  was  paid,  the  com¬ 
mittee  escaped  without  damage,  and  a  hazard¬ 
ous  speculation,  undertaken  by  a  few  spirited 
individuals,  was  wound  up  with  deserved 
success. 

When  the  fesUval  was  over,  the  town 
empty,  and  a  cannon-ball  might  have  been 
fired  down  Sackville-street  without  doing 
much  injury,  Paganini  was  engaged  by  him¬ 
self  for  a  series  of  five  performances  in  the 
theatre.  For  this  he  received  £1143.  His 
dividend  on  the  first  night’s  receipts  amount¬ 
ed  to  £.383  {horresco  referent  /)  without  a 


shilling  of  outlay  incurred  on  his  part.  He 
had  the  lion’s  share  with  a  vengeance,  as  the 
manager  cleared  with  difficulty  £200.  The 
terms  he  demanded  and  obtained  were  a  clear 
two-thirds  of  each  night’s  receipts,  twenty-five 
guineas  per  night  for  the  services  of  two 
auxiliaries,  worth  about  as  many  shillings, 
the  full  value  allowed  for  every  free  Ucket, 
and  an  express  stipulation  that  if  he  required 
a  rehearsal  on  a  dark  morning,  when  extra 
light  might  be  indispensable,  the  expense  of 
candles  should  not  fall  on  him — a  contingency 
which  by  no  possible  contrivance  could  in¬ 
volve  a  responsibility  exceeding  five  or  six 
shillings.  In  1848,  the  second  year  of  the 
famine,  and  the  first  of  the  rebellion  which 
did  not  take  place,  the  six  performances  of 
Jenny  Lind  in  Dublin  produced  seven  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  sterling,  of  which  five  thousand 
eight  hundred  were  paid  to  her  and  the 
parties  with  whom  she  was  associated.*  In 
America,  if  the  furor  she  has  at  present 
excited  continues,  as  is  almost  certain,  for  the 
next  twelve  months,  her  receipts  will  reach  a 
sum  sufficient  to  buy  the  fee  simple  of  ten 
German  principalities. 

*  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  while  the  Swedish 
Nightingale  has  gain^  unprecedented  emolument, 
her  charities  hare  been  equally  without  parallel. 
In  Dublin  she  gave  £400  to  various  public  institu¬ 
tions,  and  Mr.  Lumley,  with  whom  she  was  engaged, 
gave  £200.  • 


I 
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Fate  of  a  Genius. — It  is  with  regret  that 
we  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  M’Intosh, 
violin-maker,  residing  in  Dovecotland,  Perth, 
and  lately  of  Dublin.  M’lntosh  was  a  High- 
landman,  and  having  there  acquired  the  art 
of  violin-making,  afterwards  went  to  Ireland, 
where  he  commenced  buisness.  Here  he  was 
very  successful,  both  because  he  produced 
goc^  articles  and  was  extremely  steady.  He 
realized  above  300/.  annually,  having  got  ex¬ 
traordinary  prices  for  his  instruments — some 
of  them  selling  at  the  enormous  sums  of  10/., 
15/.,  20/.,  and  30/.,  each.  He  also  supplied 
the  famed  Paganini  with  violin  strings,  who 
highly  appreciated  his  workmanship.  About 
that  period  also  Mr.  M’lutosh’s  sons  were 
giving  concerts  throughout  Ireland  and  Eng¬ 
land,  and  one  of  them  by  chance  met  Pag¬ 
anini  in  his  father’s  shop.  The  latter,  imme¬ 
diately  on  being  informed  of  his  skill  in  the 
profession,  requested  that  he  should  play  a 
piece  of  music  before  him,  which  he  accord- 
ngly  did,  and  which  fascinated  the  great  vio¬ 


linist  so  much  that  he  conferred  on  him  the 
honor  of  his  own  title,  by  which  he  is  now 
generally  known.  Subsequently,  however, 
M’Intosh  tried  to  invent  the  "  perpetual  move¬ 
ment,”  which  so  many  have  failed  in — left 
Dublin  to  get  rid  of  his  friends,  who  greatly 
opposed  him  in  the  matter,  and  came  to 
Scotland.  He  has  now  been  continually 
working  at  the  affair  for  eleven  years,  the  lat¬ 
ter  four  or  five  of  which  he  spent  in  an  attic 
in  Dovecotland,  Perth,  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  high  hope  of  one  day  or  other  complet¬ 
ing  what  has  cost  many  a  man  his  life,  and 
what  also  seems  inconsistent  with  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  works  of  nature.  He  died  on 
Wednesday  morning  at  one  o’clock.  Up  to 
the  eleventh  hour  he  kept  his  door  shut 
against  the  kindness  of  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  never  would  be  admit  a  single  individual 
to  afford  him  assistance.  Starvation  and  pov¬ 
erty  were  his  only  visitors,  and  yet  hope  cast 
for  him  a  bright  aspect  for  the  future. — Perth¬ 
shire  Advertiser. 
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Tales  of  marvelous  adventure,  narratives 
of  remarkable  lives  and  actions,  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  eccentricity,  the  daring  of  successful 
imposture — in  short  the  thousand-and-one 
adventures  which  prove  “  truth  stranger  than 
fiction,”  go  toward  completing  the  fascination 
which  volumes  devoted  to  “  remarkable  char¬ 
acters”  invariably  possess.  A  few  pages 
may  here  be  agreeably  devoted  to  a  brief 
review  of  some  “celebrities,”  who  in  their 
day  were  notorious ;  and  who  may  be  safely 
taken  as  “  fjur  samples”  of  the  large  “  genus” 
included  in  “  eccentric  biography.” 

Let  us  begin  with  an  old  Scottish  traveler, 
who  possess^  all  that  inherent  love  of  wan¬ 
dering  for  which  his  countrymen  are  famous. 
Lithgow  has  told  his  own  interesting  story 
in  the  rare  volume  of  travels  he  print^  first 
in  1614,  and  secondly  in  1640,  under  the 
title  of  “  The  totall  Discourse  of  the  rare  Ad¬ 
ventures,  and  painefull  Peregrinations  of 
longe  Nineteene  Yeares  Travailes  from  Scot- 
laRU  to  the  most  famous  kingdomes  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Perfited  by  three 
deare  bought  voyages,  in  surveying  of  forty - 
eight  kingdomes  ancient  and  modem ;  twenty- 
one  rei-publicks,  ten  absolute  principalities, 
with  two  hundred  Hands.  Wherein  is  con- 
tayned  an  exact  relation  of  the  Lawes,  Re-  j 
ligions.  Policies  and  Governments  of  all  their 
Princes,  Potentates,  and  People.  Together 
with  the  grievous  tortures  he  suffered  by  the 
Inquisition  of  Malaga  in  Spaine ;  his  miracu¬ 
lous  discovery  and  delivery.  And  of  his 
last  and  late  return  from  the  Northern  Isles, 
and  other  places  adjacent.” 

Lithgow ’s  book  is  as  curious  as  his  ad¬ 
ventures.  It  U  written  in  a  strong  spirit  of 
self-reliance,  that  spirit  which  must  have  en- 
*  abled  him  to  persevere  through  much  diffi¬ 
culty  and  danger;  but  which  gives  rather 
too  bombastiem  a  tone  to  his  diction ;  and 
perhaps  shows  too  good  an  opinion  of  him¬ 
self.  It  would  be  impossible  to  guess  what 
a  critic  of  the  present  day  would  say  of  a 


traveler  who  ended  his  preface  with  such 
words  as  these:  “And  now,  referring  the 
well-set  reader  to  the  History  itselfe,  where 
satisfaction  lyeth  ready  to  receive  him,  and 
expectation  desirous  of  deser^'ed  thanks ;  I 
come  to  talke  with  the  scelerate  (rascally) 
companion ;  if  thou  beest  a  villain,  a  mffian, 
a  Momus,  a  knave,  a  carper,  a  rritick,  a  buf¬ 
foon,  a  stupid  ass,  and  a  gnawing  worme, 
with  envious  lips,  I  bequeath  thee  to  a  cae- 
nificiall  reward,  where  a  hempen  rope  will 
soon  dispatch  thy  snarling  slander,  and  free 
my  toilsome  travailes,  and  now  painfull  la¬ 
bours,  from  the  deadly  poison  of  thy  sharp- 
edged  calumnies,  and  so  go  hang  thyself ; 
for  I  neither  will  respect  thy  love,  nor  regard 
thy  malice,  and  shall  ever  and  always  re- 
raaine,  to  the  courteous  still  observant,  and 
to  the  critical  knave  as  he  deserveth.” 

Our  traveler,  according  to  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  was  one  of  those  gay  young  gentlemen 
who  occasionally  find  absence  from  their  or¬ 
dinary  haunts  a  matter  of  convenience  or 
necessity ;  he  was  subject,  too,  to  what  he 
C^umntly  calls  “  a  quotidian  occular  inspec¬ 
tion”  of  himself  and  his  affairs,  which  his 
warm  temper  could  not  brook ;  and  so  he 
says — “  I  choosed  rather  to  seclude  myself 
from  my  soil,  and  exclude  my  relenting  sor¬ 
rows  to  be  entertained  with  strangers,”  ac- 
cordii^y  be  made  voyages  to  the  Orcades 
and  l^tland;  and  then  into  Germany,  Bo- 
I  hernia,  Helvetia,  and  the  Low  Countries; 
and  ultimately  visited  Paris,  where  he  resided 
for  ten  montlis  before  he  started  on  one  of 
his  principal  tours. 

He  left  Paris  in  company  with  some  of  his 
countrymen,  on  the  7th  of  March  1609, 
reaching  Rome  in  forty  days  afterwards;  a 
curious  instance  of  the  little  speed  with  which 
journeys  were  made  in  those  days  under  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances.  Here  he  affirms  that 
some  Scottish  priests,  connected  with  the 
Inquisution,  endangered  his  life,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  arrest  him,  perhaps  for  using  as  free 
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lan^^ge  in  Rome,  about  "that  anti-Chris¬ 
tian  courteMn,”  the  Pope,  as  he  does  in  his 
book.  But  he  was  sheltered  bj  the  old  Earl 
of  Tyrone,  and  ultimately  made  his  escape  by 
leaping  the  walls  of  the  oHy  at  night. 

After  rambling  in  Italy,  he  sailed  for  Venice. 
Thence  he  traveled  to  L<mbardy  and  Dalmatia. 
While  sailing  among  the  Greek  islands,  his  ves¬ 
sel  was  nearly  taken  by  Turkish  pirates ;  and 
his  description  of  the  commencement  of  the 
engagement  with  them  is  no  ba^l  specimen  of 
the  i^ndiloquent  style  of  his  entire  narrative. 
He  says — “  In  a  furious  spleene,  the  first 
kola  of  their  courtiesies,  was  the  progress  of  a 
martiall  conflict,  thundering  forth  a  terrible 
noise  of  giilly-roaring  pieces.  And  we,  in  a 
sad  reply,  sent  out  a  back-sounding  echo  of 
fiery  dying  shots ;  which  made  an  equinox  to 
the  clouds,  rebounding  backwards  in  our 
perturbed  breasts,  the  ambiguous  sound.s  of 
fear  and  hope.”  Escaped  from  this  danger, 
he  risked  his  life  and  liberty  in  Crete,  to 
effect  the  deliverance  of  a  young  Frenchman 
who  had  been  condemned  for  life  to  the  gal¬ 
leys,  for  a  fatal  affray  in  Venice  occasioned 
by  a  quarrel  with  a  courtesan.  After  travel¬ 
ing  on  foot  more  than  four  hundred  miles, 
he  i^^n  took  boat  for  Milo,  and  beating 
about  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
on  one  occasion  narrowly  escaped  a  fatal 
shipwreck.  “  There  was  nothing  saved  but 
my  cofin,”  says  Lithgow,  “which  I  kept 
always  in  my  arm.s,  partly  that  it  might  have 
brought  my  d««d  body  to  some  creek,  where 
being  found,  it  might  have  been  by  the 
Gre«'ks  buried ;  and  partly  1  held  it  fast  also, 
that,  saving  my  life,  I  might  .save  it  too ;  it 
was  made  of  reeds,  and  would  not  easily 
sink,  notwithstanding  it  was  full  of  my  pa¬ 
pers  and  linen,  which  I  carried  in  it ;  for  the 
which  .safety  erf  my  things  the  Greeks  were 
in  admiration.” 

A  fler  much  of  traveling,  with  but  ordinary 
iiicident  therein,  our  author  at  la.st  starts  for 
Turkey,  and  gives  a  curiou-s  wood-cut  of 
himself,  dressed  in  costume,  saying , — “  Loe, 
here  is  mine  effigie  affixed,  with  my  Turkish 
habit,  my  walking  staff,  and  my  turbant  upon 
my  head,  even  as  I  traveled  in  the  bounds 
of  Troy,  and  so  through  all  Turkey.”  He 
now  returned  into  Asia  Minor ;  and  at  Aleppo 
joined  a  caravan  of  twelve  hundred  persons 
who  were  journeying  to  Jerusalem. 

Our  traveler  was  always  a  loyal  man,  and 
on  making  an  excursion  to  the  River  Jordan, 
brought  away  a  memorial  for  King  James  I., 
which  nearly  cost  him  his  life ;  at  Jerusalem 
he  also  obtained  for  the  Queen  some  relics 
which  savor  more  of  Popery  than  such  strict 


Protestantism  as  he  professed  would  seem  to 
tolerate.  His  true  courtier-like  love  for  King 
James  peeps  forth  in  his  account  at  his  find 
adventure  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre.  All  the  pilgrims  with  whom  he  travel¬ 
ed  were  mark^  in  the  arm  (apparently  in 
the  way  sailors  now  do  such  tmngs)  with 
the  sacred  monogram ;  “  but,”  says  Lithgow, 

“  I  decyphered  and  subjoined  below  mine, 
the  foure  incorporate  crowns  of  King  James, 
with  this  inscription  in  the  lower  circle  of 
the  crown  Vivat  Jacvbut  Rex — and  heere  is 
the  modell  thereof,”  adds  he,  giving  the  cut. 
All  this  greatly  exasperated  the  infidels,  we 
are  told,  until  he  began  “  to  recite  the  hero- 
ick  virtues  of  our  matchless  monarch”  when 
“  their  fury  fell,”  and  they  were  miraculously 
tolerant  of  the  “  British  Solomon,”  all  (rf 
which  was  related  for  his  edification  by  Lith¬ 
gow  at  an  interview  with  him  on  his  return. 
At  Geneva  he  felt  perfectly  at  home,  and 
apostrophizes  the  place  in  an  alliterative 
couplet,  quite  characteristic  of  the  taste  <rf 
his  times — 

“  GIsnee,  glor>oa.«  (Jeneve ;  f^pel-miid ing  gem ; 

Great  God  govern  good  Geneve’s  ghostly  game.” 

Lithgow’s  restless  spirit  and  uneven  tem¬ 
per  breaks  forth  in  the  apology  with  which 
he  commences  his  second  narrative  of  travel : 
— “Whether  discontent  or  curiosity  drove 
me  to  this  second  perambulation,  is  best  re¬ 
served  to  my  own  knowledge;  as  for  the 
opinion  of  others,  I  little  care  either  for  their 
sweetest  temper,  or  their  sourest  censure.” 
He  journeyed  to  OsUmd ;  and  then  he  says, 
“  I  measured  all  the  Netherlands  with  my 
feet,  in  two  months  space ;”  and  thence,  after 
many  adventures,  to  Algiers,  where  he  had  an 
interview  with  the  famous  English  pirate. 
Captain  Ward ;  “  who,  in  spight  of  his  denied 
acceptance  in  England,  had  turned  Turke, 
and  built  there  a  faire  pallace,  beautifyed 
with  rich  marble  and  alabaster  stones,  with 
whom  I  found,  domestic,  some  fiftecne  cir¬ 
cumcised  English  runagates,  whose  lives  and 
C(  luntenances  were  both  alike,  even  as  despe¬ 
rate  as  disdainful.”  The  readers  of  our  old 
ballad  poetry  will  remember  the  song  upon 
“the  battle’^  between  Captain  Ward  and  the 
Rainbow.  “Yet,”  says  Lithgow,  “he  was 

[)lacable,  and  joyned  me  safely  with  a  passing 
and-conduct  to  Algiers;  yea,  and  divers 
times  in  my  ten  days  staying  there,  I  dyned 
and  supped  with  him,”  but  with  commenda¬ 
ble  prudence  he  slept  “aboard  the  French 
ship.” 

From  thence  he  journeyed  to  Barbary;  andL 
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remtuned  some  time  at  Fez,  in  Morocco,  on 
the  beauty  of  which  he  exj)atiates  largely. 
He  then  goes  into  the  desert,  where  he  sees 
some  real  marvels,  for  he  declares — “among 
these  Arabe  tents  I  saw  smiths  work,  out  of 
cold  iron,  horse  shoes  and  nails,  which  are 
only  mollified  by  the  vigorous  heate  and  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  the  hard  hammering  of  hands 
upon  the  anvil.  So  have  I  seen  it  heated 
also  in  Asia.  1  could  be  more  particular 
here,  but  lime,  paper,  printing,  and  charges 
will  not  suffer  me.’’ 

He  now  returned  back  to  Tunis,  where  he 
a^n  remmned  with  “generous  Ward,”  the 
uate;  and  from  thence  to  Malta;  staying  in 
icily  some  time,  and  ascending  Etna,  “whose 
terrible  fiames  and  cracking  smoke  is  mon- 
stroiis  fearfull  to  behold.”  Arriving  at  Mes¬ 
sina,  he  relates  an  adventure  there,  which  is 
curiously  characteristic  of  the  varied  fortunes 
which  the  gay  gallants  of  the  day  occasion- 
,ally  encountered: — “There,  in  Messina,  I 
found  the  (sometime)  great  English  gallant. 
Sir  Francis  Varney,  lying  sick  in  an  hospitall, 
who,  after  many  misfortunes  in  exhausting 
his  large  patrimony,  abandoning  his  countiy*, 
and  turning  Turk  in  Tunis,  was  taken  at  sea 
by  the  Sicdian  galleys,  in  one  of  which  he 
was  two  years  a  slave,  when  he  was  redeem¬ 
ed  by  an  English  Jesuit,  upon  the  promise 
of  his  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith,  when 
set  at  liberty.  He  turned  common  soldier, 
and  here,  in  the  extremest  calamity  of  ex¬ 
treme  miserie,  contracted  death — whose  dead 
corpse  I  charitably  interred.”  What  a  his¬ 
tory  is  told  in  these  few  words  of  one  who  j 
had  “fluttered  in  pomp  and  folly”  at  the 
court  of  Elizabeth. 

From  hence  he  visited  Rome  and  Vienna; 
traveled  down  the  Danube  to  Buda,  and 
thence  into  Moldavia,  where  “  for  a  welcome” 
he  was  robbed  and  bound  to  a  tree,  but  for¬ 
tunately  discovered  in  time  to  save  his  life, 
and  he  then  goes  to  Poland — “  a  mother  and 
nurse  for  the  youths  and  younglings  of  Scot¬ 
land,  who  are  yearley  sent  hither  in  great 
numbers,  besides  thirty  thousand  Scots  fami¬ 
lies  that  live  incorporate  in  her  bowells. 
And  certainly  Poland  may  be  termed  in  this 
kind  to  bee  the  mother  of  our  commons,  and 
the  first  commencement  of  all  our  best  mer¬ 
chants  wealth,  or  at  least,  the  most  part  of 
them.” 

Sickness  induces  his  return  homeward,  but 
his  natural  restlessness  again  conquered  him, 
and  he  commenced  his  third  and  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  journey,  which,  as  he  says,  had  a 
“  meritorious  designe,”  but  a  “  miserable 
effect.”  The  meritorious  part  of  it  was,  how¬ 


ever,  but  his  own  ambition  to  complete  his 
visit  to  entire  Europe,  which  he  had  now 
traveled  over,  “  except  Ireland  and  the  halfe 
of  Spain.”  Being  therefore  provided  with 
letters  of  safe  conduct,  he  went  first  to  Ire¬ 
land. 

Embarking  at  Youghal,  he  goes  to  St. 
Malo,  thence  to  Paris,  leaving  it  with  as  bad 
a  character  as  he  gives  to  Ireland;  and  thence 
into  Spmn.  At  Malaga  he  was  staying  in 
1620,  when  the  English  fleet  anchored  there, 
which  were  sent  against  the  pirates  in  Al¬ 
giers  ;  and  now,  he  says,  “  came  ashore  hun¬ 
dreds  of  my  speciall  freends,  and  old  fami¬ 
liars,  Londoners  and  courtiers,  with  whom 
desirously  met,  we  were  joviall  together,” 
and-  going  on  board  his  Majesty’s  ship,  the 
Lion,  the  general  Sir  Robert  Maunsell,  wished 
our  traveler  to  accompany  them  to  Algiers ; 
but  his  property  being  on  land  “  unhappily 
came  1  ashore  in  a  fisher-boat,  to  my  deare- 
bought  destruction ;”  fur  he  was  seized,  ac¬ 
cuse  of  being  an  English  spy,  and  some 
papers  being  found  in  his  possesion,  involving 
doctrinal  points  and  attacks  on  the  Pope, 
with  confutations  of  the  miracles  of  the  Lady 
of  Loretta,  he  gets  into  the  dungeon  of  the 
Inquisition.  His  long  detml  of  his  tortures 
there  may  be  spared  the  reader.  After  cruel 
suffering,  he  obtamed  release  through  the 
accidental  communication  of  his  wrongs  to 
an  English  merchant,  who  obtained  him  a 
safe  passage  to  England.  He  was  taken  to 
the  King,  and  recounted  his  wrongs,  and 
the  famous  Gondomar,  being  ambas^or  at 
that  time  from  Spain,  promised  him  all  due 
restitution  and  satisfaction.  But  Gondomar ’s 
promises  were  never  kept ;  he  put  off  the  day 
of  redress  from  time  to  time,  until  he  being 
about  to  leave  Eingland,  “seeing  his  policy 
too  strong  for  mine  oppressed  patience,”  says 
Lithgow,  “  I  told  him  flatly  to  his  face  what 
he  was,  and  what  he  went  about;  which 
afterward  proved  true.  ’  But  the  court  was 
no  place  for  the  enunciation  (rf  truths.  They 
were  both  at  this  time  in  the  presence-cham¬ 
ber,  before  many  courtiers,  and  the  pride  of 
the  Spaniard  and  the  temper  of  the  ill-used 
Scotchman  clashed ;  when,  says  Lithgow. 
“  he  rashly  adventured  the  credit  of  heaven 
in  a  single  combat  agmnst  me,  a  retorted 
plaintiff.”  He  struck  Lithgow,  who  returned 
the  blow,  and  the  unfortunate  traveler,  al¬ 
though  generally  commended  for  his  spirited 
behavior  was  imprisoned  for  nine  weeks  in 
the  Marshalsea,  m  Southwark;  “whence  I 
returned,"  says  he,  “  with  more  credit  than 
he  left  England  with  honesty,  being  both  van¬ 
quished  and  victor.” 
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He  now  applied  for  redress  through  the 
English  Privy  Council,  but  the  death  of  King 
James  I.  constrained  him  to  prefer  a  bill  of 
grievance  to  the  House  of  Lords :  and  here, 
after  seventeen  weeks’  delay,  he  obtained  an 
order  for  the  consideration  of  his  suit ;  but 
the  Parliament  at  that  time  being  suddenly 
dissolved  by  Charles  1.,  and  no  Parliament 
having  been  called  for  some  years,  his  case 
was  unconsidered  and  unrelieved. 

Meantime  he  had  recovered  “the  health 
and  use  ”  of  his  body  again ;  “  and  finally,” 
he  says,  “  merit  being  masked  with  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  ingratitude,  and  the  morning  spring 
tide  of  1627  come,  1  set  face  from  court  to 
Scotland,  suiting  my  discontents,  with  a 
pedestriall  progress,  and  my  feet  with  the 
palludiate  way,  1  fixed  my  eyes  on  Edin¬ 
burgh.”  But  the  ruling  passion  of  Lithgow 
was  still  at  work  unsubdued  by  previous 
perils  and  cruelties ;  he  rambled  again,  but 
not  out  of  the  British  dominions,  lie  trav¬ 
eled  over  his  own  land,  and  compiled  the 
results  he  tells  us  in  a  goodly  tome,  entitled 
“  Lithgow’s  Survey  of  Scotland,”  but  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  printed.  His 
account  of  his  travels  was,  however,  not  his 
sole  work  in  the  field  of  literature, — previous 
to  his  departure  from  Scotland  in  1 6 1 8 — he 
published  “The  Pilgrim’s  E'arewell  to  his 
Native  Country “  A  Discourse  on  the 
Siege  of  Breda,”  was  printed  in  16.37  ; 
“Scotland’s  Welcome  to  King  Charles” 
upon  the  accession  of  that  monarch ;  “  The 
Gushing  Tears  of  Godly  Sorrow  ”  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  m  1640,  “The  present  Survey  of 
London  and’ England’s  State,”  1643,  and  an 
“  Exact  relation  of  the  Siege  (rf  Newcastle,” 
including  a  commentary  on  the  Battle  of 
Marston  Moor. 

Lithgow’s  career  is  altogether  peculiar. 
His  travels  were  lonely — his  life  the  same — 
he  appears  to  have  been  of  an  irritable  tem¬ 
per,  restless  in  his  habits,  “  sudden  and  quick 
to  quarrel.”  Life  was,  indeed,  to  him  but 
“  one  long  and  painful  pilgrimage”  ever  wan¬ 
dering  ;  never  satisfied  ;  his  only  rest — the 
grave  ! 

He  is  a  good  type  of  the  earnest  and  ener¬ 
getic  old  travellers — men  of  iron  frame  and 
undaunted  nerve,  who  faced  all  dangers  and 
triumphed  over  all.  The  difficulties  which 
beset  their  paths  have  now  vanished  in  a 
reat  degree  before  modern  civilization, — we 
ave  less  of  “  hair-breadth  ’scapes”  in  going 
over  ihe  ground  he  traversed,  but  there  is 
less  cf  romance  in  the  deed.  It  is  only  in 
the  record  of  their  adventures  that  we  know 
what  were  the  chances  encountered  in  the 


olden  time,  and  can  contrast  the  changes 
wrought  in  the  world  since  then. 

E'rom  one  who  saw  and  did  much  let  ns 
turn  our  attention  to  one  who  did  much 
though  seeing  nothing. 

Of  the  many  blind  men  whose  actions 
have  been  recorded,  there  is  none,  perhaps, 
more  remarkable  than  John  Metcalf,  known 
in  his  day  as  “  blind  Jack  of  Knaresbor- 
ough.”  It  is  less  surprising  to  find  a  man 
bereft  of  the  faculty  of  sight  and  devoted  to 
the  study  of  an  art  or  an  acquirement,  after 
secluding  himself  in  abstruse  speculation,  be¬ 
coming  a  proficient  in  that  to  which  he  has 
consecrated  himself;  than  to  see  a  man  like 
Metcalf  occupying  his  place  in  the  world  like 
other  men,  and  acting  through  life  with  the 
same  amount  of  fretklom  and  intelligence, 
pursuing  his  avocation  or  his  pleasures,  and 
following  occupations  which  it  would  appear 
that  his  bereavement  had  totally  unfitted  him 
for — such  as  building  bridges  or  constructing 
high-roads  in  very  unpropitious  places;  yet 
all  this  and  more  did  Metcalf  effectually  ac¬ 
complish  during  a  long,  an  active  and  a  use¬ 
ful  life.  What  a  lesson  is  the  life  of  such  a 
man  for  the  indolent ! 

John  Metcalf  was  bom  in  1717,  at  Knares- 
borough  in  Yorkshire.  At  the  age  of  four 
years,  his  parents,  who  were  laboring  people, 
put  him  to  school,  where  he  continued  two 
years,  when  he  was  seized  with  the  small¬ 
pox,  which  deprived  him  ot  his  sight,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  means  that  were  em¬ 
ployed  for  its  preser\'ation. 

About  six  months  after  this  attack  he  was 
able  to  go  from  his  father’s  house  to  the  end 
of  the  street,  and  to  return  without  a  guide ; 
and  in  about  three  years  he  could  find  his 
wav  alone  to  any  part  of  Knaresborough. 

lie  became  very  expert  in  swimming,  and 
on  one  occasion  saved  the  lives  of  some 
companions.  As  he  grew  older  he  took  to 
hunting,  and  was  soon  a  great  proficient  in 
the  sport ;  he  coiild  find  his  way  well  over 
the  country,  “looked  after”  his  flock  and 
herds,  nay,  carried  persons  through  “short 
cuts”  and  fords  in  the  river  with  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  is  even  recorded  to  have  had  some 
wonderful  adventures  with  travelers  whose 
guide  he  became,  leading  them  quite  safely 
through  the  night  in  most  dangerous  roads 
to  the  point  of  their  destination,  they  bt‘ing 
totally  unconscious  of  his  want  of  vision. 
He  is  reported  to  have  walked  between  Lon¬ 
don  and  Berwick  as  quickly  as  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  member  did  in  his  coach.  But  his 
most  remarkable  occupation  was  road-mak¬ 
ing. 
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Am<Hig  the  numerous  roads  which  Met¬ 
calf  contracted  to  make  was  part  of  the 
Manchester  road  from  Blackmoor  to  Stand- 
ish-foot.  As  it  was  not  marked  out,  the  sur¬ 
veyor,  conti-ary  to  expectation,  took  it  over 
deep  marshes,  out  of  which  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  trustees  it  would  be  necessary  to  dig 
the  earth  till  they  came  to  a  solid  bottom.  This 
plan  appeared  to  Metcalf  very  tedious  and  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  liable  to  other  disadvantages. 
He  therefore  ai^pied  the  point  privately  with 
tlie  surveyor,  and  several  other  gentlemen, 
and  ultimately  got  the  job  of  its  construction. 
Having  engag^  to  complete  nine  miles  in 
ten  months,  be  began  in  six  different  parts, 
having  nearly  four  hundred  men  employed. 
One  of  the  places  was  Pule  and  Standish 
Common,  which  was  a  deep  bog,  and  over 
which  it  was  thought  impracticable  to  make 
any  road.  Here  he  cast  it  fourteen  yards 
wide,  and  raised  it  in  a  circular  form.  The 
water,  which  in  many  places  ran  across  the 
road,  he  carried  off  by  drains  ;  but  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  conveying  stones  to  the 
spot  on  account  of  the  softness  of  the  ground. 


[Feb., 

Those*  who  passed  that  way  to  Huddersfield 
Market,  were  not  sparing  of  their  censure 
the  undertaking,  and  even  doubted  whether 
it  would  ever  be  completed.  Having,  how¬ 
ever,  leveled  the  piece  to  the  end,  he  ordered 
his  men  to  collect  heather  or  ling,  and  bind  it 
in  round  bundles  which  they  could  span  with 
their  hands.  These  bundles  were  placed 
close  together,  and  another  row  laid  over 
them,  upon  which  they  were  well  pressed 
down  and  covered  with  stone  and  gravel. 
This  piece,  being  about  half  a  mile  in  length, 
when  completed  was  so  remarkably  good, 
that  any  person  might  have  gone  over  it  in 
winter,  unshod,  without  being  wet ;  and 
though  other  parts  of  the  road  soon  wanted 
repairs,  this  needed  none  for  twelve  years. 

Metcalf,  in  the  year  1802,  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  concluded  a  long  life 
of  useful  labor,  during  which  the  power  of 
habit,  combined  with  a  good  understanding, 
enabled  him  to  overcome  impediments  appa¬ 
rently  insurmountable.  His  adventures  were 
as  varied,  his  speculations  as  peculiar,  and  his 
successes  as  great  as  those  of  any  other  man. 


From  the  People’a  Joirnal. 

LAMARTINE  AND  COUNT  D’ORSAY. 

BY  CAROLINS  FRT. 


Thb  Coimt  d’Orsay  is  an  amateur  in  art  | 
rather  than  an  artist.  But  what  is  an  ama¬ 
teur  ?  He  is  a  volunteer  amongst  artists ;  and 
in  the  atelier,  as  on  the  battle-field,  it  is  often 
the  volunteers  who  bear  away  the  palm. 
What  is  an  amateur  ?  He  is  an  artist  whose 
genius  is  his  only  vocation.  It  is  true  that 
he  does  not  receive  in  his  youth  and  in  the 
opening  years  of  his  life  that  rough  education 
of  the  trade  from  which  arises  a  Michael 
Angelo,  or  a  Raphael.  He  knows  less  of  the 
traditions,  the  mechanism,  the  secrets  of  his 
art ;  but  if  he  owes  less  to  the  master  he  owes 
more  to  Nature.  He  is  her  work.  It  is  she 
who  made  him  what  he  is;  it  is  she  who  in¬ 
spires  him;  it  is  in  Nature’s  scale  that  we 
must  weigh  him.  It  was  nature  who  placed 
the  chisel  and  the  mallet  of  the  sculptor  in 
the  elegant  and  aristocratic  hands  of  Madame 
de  Lamartine,  of  Madame  de  Sernesie,  of  M. 
de  Niewerkerke,  and  of  the  Count  d’Orsay. 

The  Count  d’Orsay  is  of  a  family  from 
whom  we  might,  above  any  other,  expect  the 
cultivation  of  all  that  is  beautiful  m  art. 


'fhe  son  of  a  general  of  our  historic  years, 
as  celebrated  for  his  beauty  as  for  his  feats 
in  arms,  and  the  brother  of  that  lovely  duch¬ 
ess  of  Qrammont,  whose  name  recalls  all  the 
graces  and  all  the  refined  wit  of  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.,  he  himself,  before  he  had  attain¬ 
ed  the  celebrity  of  the  artist  or  the  man  of 
letters,  bore  the  stamp  of  Nature ;  his  fea¬ 
tures  were  a  type  of  nobility  and  dignity,  and 
in  the  saloons  of  Paris  and  of  London  he  ex¬ 
ercised  an  Athenian  dictatorship  in  matters 
of  taste  and  elegance.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  whom  we  might  have  supposed  to  be 
devoted  to  vain  and  trifling  success,  because 
nature  seems  to  have  created  such  futile  tri- 
xnnphs  solely  for  his  pleasure ;  but  who  de¬ 
ceive  nature,  and,  after  having  gathered  the 
light  admiration  of  the  fair  sex  and  youth  of 
their  age,  escape  from  this  atmosphere  of 
frivolity  before  the  time  when  it  would  leave 
its  idolators  in  vacuum,  and  by  patient  study 
and  labor  transform  themselves  into  new 

I  characters — into  men  of  real  and  substantial 
merit.  The  Count  d’Orsay  rerided  a  long 
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time  in  England,  where  be  led  and  gave  tan 
to  that  aristocratic  society,  too  stiff  and  formal  ' 
in  its  own  etiquette,  but  which  ever  admires 
that  which  it  is  most  deficient  in — grace  and 
ease  of  manner.  But  he  also  rendered  him¬ 
self  estimable  and  important  by  the  intelligent 
and  indefatigable  patronage  be  extended  to¬ 
ward  Frenchmen  of  all  classes  who  found 
themselves  lacking  resources  in  the  great 
desert  of  London.  One  of  the  most  admira¬ 
ble  institutions  for  rendering  aid  to  French¬ 
men  in  England  owes  to  him  its  name  and 
its  prosperity. 

At  this  period  he  began  to  handle  clay, 
marble,  and  the  chisel.  Bound  by  an  attach¬ 
ment,  grown  into  a  kindred  spirit  with  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  splendid  women  of 
the  age,  he  made  her  bust  during  her  life ; 
and  he  again  executed  it  more  ideal  and  more 
touching  after  her  death.  He  moulded  in 
rough  forms,  in  a  style  of  rude  and  savage 
randeur,  the  rustic  features  of  O’Connell; 
e  sculptured  the  form  of  Wellington,  calm 
yet  vigorous  in  his  venerable  age.  These 
figures  immediately  became  popular,  being 
multiplied  by  thousands  both  in  England  and 
Paris.  They  were  new  creations ;  nothing 
factitious,  nothing  meretricious;  nothing  of 
art  save  that  highest  of  all  art,  in  which  we 
lose  sight  of  the  artist  in  the  man.  These 
early  successes  were  precursors  of  others 
more  complete.  He  sought  for  a  subject. 
He  found  one — Lord  Byron,  who  was  his 
intimate  friend,  and  with  whom  he  traveled 
for  two  years  in  Italy,  but  who  has  become 
but  a  cherished  remembrance  in  his  heart. 

Tlie  figure  of  Lamartine  is  one  which,  in 
our  opinion,  presents  no  ordinaiy’  difficulties 
to  the  sculptor.  And  why?  llis  features 
are  simple,  regular,  calm  and  noble:  true. 
But  in  their  simplicity,  their  regularity,  their 
repose,  they  possess  expressions  of  ver)’  op¬ 
posite  characters.  In  reproducing  this  type 
the  difficulty  that  presented  itself  to  the  artist 
was  to  convey  the  idea  of  variety  under  one 
image.  This  was  the  problem:  the  Count 
d’Orsay  has  solved  it. 

Nature,  who  does  not  condescend  to  our 
arbitrary  conventionalities,  sometimes  creates 
men  whom  we  may  denominate  as  compound 
men  {det  hommet  multiples) ;  she  made  many 
more  such  in  the  early  ages ;  they  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  our  foolish  jealousies,  our  absurd 
prejudices,  but  allowed  a  man  to  be — if  God 
so  endowed  him — a  poet,  an  orator,  a  sol¬ 
dier,  a  statesman,  an  historian,  a  philosopher, 
a  man  of  letters.  Athens  was  mil  of  such 
men,  from  Solon  to  Pericles  and  Alcibiades, 
from  Cicero  to  Caesar.  Nothing  was  then 


known  of  that  system  of  caste  in  intellect  and 
character  which  now  in  France  as  well  as  in 
India  prevents  a  man  from  practising  sevend 
trades  or  displaying  a  variety  of  talents  and 
characters  at  the  same  time.  This  moral 
mutilation  of  man  was  not  then  invented ; 
this  is  why  the  men  of  those  days  appear  so 
great — it  is  because  we  see  them  as  they 
really  are.  But  it  is  no  longer  thus.  If  yon 
touched  a  lyre  in  your  youth,  you  are  forbid¬ 
den  to  take  up  the  swcnd  at  a  later  period  ; 
willing  or  not,  you  must  take  your  stand 
amongst  poets ;  if  you  have  onee  worn  an 
uniform,  you  are  interdicted  from  becoming  a 
writer ;  if  you  have  once  been  an  orator,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  becinne  a  soldier  and 
to  command  an  army ;  if  you  have  written 
history,  you  must  not  take  part  in  events 
which  are  to  form  the  materials  for  future 
historians.  This  is  our  law  ;  this  is  what  we 
call  division  of  labor ;  it  is  what  1  more 
justly  call  the  mutilation  of  human  faculties. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  useless  to  complain  ;  it  is 
an  established  fact,  known  and  recognised. 
However,  it  sometimes  happens  that  nature 
revolts  against  these  arbitrary  distinctions  of 
our  times,  and  that  she  gives  to  the  same 
man  talents  at  once  opposite  and  perfect. 

Let  us  imagine  L^artine  sitting  to  the 
Count  d’Orsay.  He  sees  before  him  several 
Lamartines;  which  shall  he  choose?  Is  it 
Lamartine  of  the  Meditations  Poitiques,  of 
the  Harmonies  Reliyieuses,  and  Jocelyn  ?  Is 
it  Lamartine  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  haranguing 
the  multitude  to  deliver  the  Revolution  from 
the  flag  of  Terror,  breathless  with  excite¬ 
ment,  his  breast  bare,  and  his  garments  rent  ? 
Is  it  Lamartine  writing  L'Histoire  des  Giron- 
dins  ?  Is  it  I.amartine  on  horseback  in  the 
fire  of  the  days  of  May  and  June,  leading 
the  columns  of  the  Garde  Mobile  and  the 
Garde  Nationale  against  the  Place  de  Greve 
or  against  the  barricades  of  the  insurgent 
Faulmurga  ?  Is  it  Lamartine  vanquished, 
robbed  of  his  power  and  popularity,  retiring 
from  his  political  career  and  taking  refuge  in 
literature,  and  devoted  to  labors  by  the  mid¬ 
night  lamp  that  would  exhaust  the  power 
even  of  youth  ?  No,  the  Count  d’Orsay  has 
not  chosen  any  one  of  these ;  he  has  done 
better,  he  has  produced  the  Lamartine  of  Na¬ 
ture — Lamartine  as  he  really  is ;  as  we  have 
seen  him  in  poesie,  on  the  tribime,  in  histo¬ 
ry,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  in  the  Fau¬ 
bourgs,  in  solitude  and  literary  labor. 

It  is  this  combination  which  gives  such 
incon'parable  superiority  to  this  work  of  art. 
It  is  not  a  certain  character,  a  particular  inci¬ 
dent  or  part  of  the  life  of  the  man ;  it  is  the 
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man,  the  compound  man,  such  as  nature  'and 
circumstances  made  him.  This  work  will  be 
seen  and  judged  at  the  Gallery ;  every  stroke 
of  the  chisd,  every  muscle,  every  line  of 
bronze  or  marble  may  be  criticu^.  But 
they  will  see  the  life  of  a  man — they  will 
exclaim  with  one  (rf  our  friends  on  first  be¬ 
holding  it,  “  C'ett  le  butte  du  feu  tacre." 
Beranger,  that  profound  judge,  quitted  the 
atelier  filled  with  admiration.  As  the  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  the  model,  no  one  could  better 
appreciate  the  work  of  the  sculptor. 

And  moreover  it  seems  that  Lamartine 
himself  was  much  struck  with  his  own  image, 
for  the  impression  he  received  at  once  awoke 
his  slumbering  muse  which  had  so  long  been 
silent  amidst  the  tumult  of  other  thoughts 
and  engagements.  On  receiving,  at  Ma^on, 
this  bust,  presented  to  him  by  the  statuary, 
he  immediately  improvised  the  following  stan¬ 
zas  addressed  to  the  Coimt  D’Orsay.  Our 
readers  will  again  recognize  the  voice  which 
touched  our  hearts  in  our  youthful  days,  and 
which  time,  instead  of  weakening,  has  ren¬ 
dered  more  mature,  more  solemn,  and  more 
thrilling  than  ever. 

T()  THE  COUNT  D’ORSAY. 

Wben  the  fused  bronic  within  ihy  monld  of  clay 
Beqaeath*  mj  image  to  a  raea  nnhorn. 

The  legacy  thy  partial  banda  eoorey 
Will  eonrt  the  eareleis  gate  of  pride  or  ■com. 

When  they  bcboM  thie  deeply  ruirow’d  brow. 

Like  the  worn  bed  of  thonght’f  impetuoui  tide. 

In  doubt  and  wonder  will  they  teek  to  know 
To  whom  thu  form,  thii  image  wai  allied 

la  it  a  aoldier,  amitten  aa  be  atanda  t 
True  to  bia  conntry,  and  undaunted  atill ! 

A  poet  t  Or  a  prieat  with  eameat  banda  t 
Aa  orator,  who  mouldi  the  iaetioua  will  t 
A  meaaenger  of  Peace,  by  Faith  endow’d. 

O’er  the  rough  billowa  of  diaaenaion  driren. 

Baring  hia  breaat  before  the  angry  crowd. 

That  ita  pure  liberty  may  apeed  to  bearen  T 

For  in  thia  danntlem  foot,  thia  quirering  brow, 

Tbeaa  apeakiug  lipa,  which  seem  to  breathe  a^  lire, 
Thia  gesture  calm,  thia  bounding  heart  below. 

This  attitude,  which  dreams  ecstatic  gire  ; 

And  in  that  arm,  which  aeema  to  rule  alone. 

And  in  that  eye  with  inspiration  fraught, 

Phidias  has  petrified  seven  souls  in  one. 

And  ia  enduring  brouae  the  wonder  wrought. 

Serei.  souls  1  Oh  Phidias !  And  alas  for  me 
Not  one  reautina  !  The  sport  of  cruel  Fate  ! 

With  blight^  hopes,  euttiring  destiny : 

All  that  I  might  nave  been  t  ’tis  now  too  late ! 

Like  a  tom  tree  rent  by  the  storms  of  years. 

My  aeattered  branehes  mark  my  swift  deeline, 

M^ilat  the  besotted  age,  with  mocking  sneers, 

Aska,  why  the  ehanee  of  battle  I  resign  Y 

“  He  praised  hia  God,”  aay  they,  “  yet  see  him  now. 
Heart-smitten  bv  the  idols  of  hia  lore !” 

•The  crowd  despise  him,  and  the  n<eat  would  bow 
His  Jndnsent  to  their  own— nor  Justice  prove. 

“  Our  blood,”  they  err,  “  why  didst  thou  spare  to  shed  1 
We  would  have  dared  the  ftiry  of  the  crowd 
And  the  couched  lion  rears  hia  angry  head ; 

”  My  strength  is  virtue,  wherefore  am  I  cowed  f’ 


[Feb., 

Go,  Phidias,  break  thy  danMrous,  wondrous  birth. 

And  cast  the  fragments  in  the  fire,  the  wave, 

I.ie8t  some  heart  raised  above  its  kindred  earth. 
Confused  with  doubt,  should  say,  in  accents  grave. 
When  reading  on  my  check  contempt  or  seera  i 
“  Let  the  wond  run  its  race  from  end  to  end 
Amongst  the  thonsands  that  are  daily  bora. 

No  patriot  proves  himself  his  country’s  friend.” 

Yes,  Phidias  !  Break  this  image,  hide  this  face 
From  a  posterity  who  would  consign 
A  finre  of  Olympus  to  disgrace ! 

And  in  oblivion  bury  glor^s  shrine  ! 

Trust  not  my  shadow  to  a  race  unknown,— 

The  pillo^  of  time  would  mock  my  rest ; 

I  weary  of  the  light— and  seek  alone 
The  sleep  of  death.  Nepenthe’s  sole  bequest. 

Ijtt  autumn  leaves,  by  night-winds  softly  spread. 

And  the  loved  sod  of  my  own  native  hills. 

Form  the  last  winding-sheet  of  this  sad  besul. 

And  quickly  hide  me  from  my  country’s  ills. 

One  whispered  sigh  is  all  I  ask  below  ; 

A  name  embalmed  in  one  fond  breaking  heart  ; 

I  lived  for  mao,  but  on  my  tomb  bestow 
Olivion’s  blessed  veil,  nor  grieve  that  1  depart. 

A.  ns  LAMsBTiira. 

There  is  one  more  stanza  still  more  touch¬ 
ing  and  as  solemn  as  the  others,  but  we  do  not 
feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  copy  it ;  the  au¬ 
thor  did  not  address  it  to  the  public,  but  to 
an  individual  heart.  We  submit  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  which  he  would,  without  doubt,  have 
required  of  us. 

What  a  ^ft  is  that  which  can  inspire  such 
verses ! — still  greater  that  which  could  dic¬ 
tate  them  spontaneously  in  the  midst  of  the 
preoccupation  of  business  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  times.  We  congratulate  the  Coimt 
D’Orsay  and  M.  de  Lamartine  ;  the  one  has 
produced  a  beautiful  page  in  verse,  the  other 
in  marble.  They  have  mutually  repaid  each 
other,  but  our  debt  to  them  cannot  be  can¬ 
celled  ;  we  owe  them  a  double  emotion,  and 
already  our  readers  share  in  the  sentiment. 

A.  Dx  La  Gdkronkierk. 

The  translator  of  the  above  beautiful  verses 
testified  her  feelings  by  appending  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 


ENVOI. 

(ADDKSSSgD  TO  LAXAKTISB.) 

Pmcc  to  thst  woonded  ipirit !  time  will  qacU 
The  MTgiDg  wsvea  of  popnlsr  ferment ; 

France  willswnke,  nod  Jnetice  brentbe  her  fpeU 
O’er  tke  wild  fnctione  that  her  boeom  rent. 

Then  ihnll  her  pntrioU  ibiDe  in  their  own  light, 
Emernng  from  th’  eelipee  by  dieeord  thrown. 
And  Mow,  I.AKartiDa,  in  thy  eonatiy’e  eight. 
The  eeven-eonl’d  idol,  Gnllin’i  honor’d  eon. 

A  bencon,  ehedding  fnr  iU  wnniing  light ; 

A  tone  of  mueic,  every  thoeght  reuing  ; 

A  tinr  of  rndinnt  benuty  hewing  bright. 

In  the  clear  firmament  of  genina  chining ; 

A  landmark,  rieing  o’er  the  wavee  of  ttaae ; 

A  goMao  pillar  of  a  glorionc  atate  ; 

Thy  apirit  atill  ahall  live  in  thonghtii  aohlime 
Beyond  the  reaeh  of  eoid  oblivion’a  fate. 
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(SEE  PLATE.) 


The  friendly  rc-union  of  the  eovereigns  of  three 
kingdoms  at  Eu,  in  France, — two  of  which  had  long 
maintained  towards  each  other  hostile  attitudes, — in 
September,  1 843,  was  an  event  of  extraordinary  in¬ 
terest,  and  attracted  at  the  time  ranch  attention. 
The  last  friendly  meeting  of  the  sovereigns  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  took  place  between  Henry  VIII. 
and  Francis  I.,  upon  the  famous  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold.  The  sumptuous  preparations  and  inci¬ 
dents  of  that  meeting,  and  its  remarkable  conse¬ 
quences,  gave  it  great  historical  importance.  The 
meeting  at  Eu  was  as  different  from  that  as  the  state 
of  feeling  and  public  sentiment  of  the  present  day 
is  different  from  that  which  obtained  in  those  ruder 
and  more  boisterous  ages.  The  meeting  was  in 
open  air,  on  the  fair  green  turf  with  the  bright 
heavens  for  a  csmopy,  and  good  nature,  and  good 
feeling,  and  enlightened  intentiom,  alone  ruled  the 
cheerful  familiarity  of  the  auspicious  occasion.  It 
was  justly  regarded  by  both  nations^  as  not  only  a 
beautiful  indication  of  friendly  sentiment,  but  as  a 
pledge  of  future  amity  between  the  great  nations 
whose  mutual  interests  of  peace  are  becoming  more 
and  more  thoroughly  understood.  The  King  and 
(jueen  of  the  Belgians,  allied  to  both  the  other 
royal  families,  were  fitting  attendants  upon  such  a 
scene.  The  particulars  of  the  re- union,  as  pub- 
liahetl  at  the  time,  were  regarded  with  extreme  in¬ 
terest  by  the  entire  civilised  world,  both  for  the 
rarity  and  dignity  of  the  occasion,  and  the  peaceful 
presages  it  afforded,  so  congenial  to  the  taste  and 
conducive  to  the  interest  of  our  enlightened  era. 
Though  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  French  king 
have  changed  the  hopes  and  mo<lified  the  estimate 
of  the  world  in  respect  to  him  and  his  dignity,  the 
reader  will  find  in  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  Paris  “  Messager,”  a  picture  of  the  event  alluded 
to^  which  was  warmly  responded  to  at  the  time  by 
the  British  presa,  and  presents  a  pleasant  aspect  of 
royalty: — 

France  has  been  attentive  to^the  important  spec¬ 
tacle  which  the  royal  residence'of  Eu  hjw  witnessed. 
She  has  approved  of  as  England  has  congratulated 
herself  upon,  it  This  interview  of  the  two  great 
constitutional  royalties  of  Europe  is  a  new  guaran¬ 


ty  of  peace  for  tliis  world,  and  a  new  pled)^  of 
good  harmony  between  the  two  countries  and  the 
two  Governments.  The  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  a  spontaneous  and  striking  testimony  of  her 
personal  sentiments  for  our  King,  and  of  the  affec¬ 
tion  which  she  bears  the  royal  family.  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  has  seen  at  the  Chateau  of  Eu  all  that  she  had 
expected  to  find  there.  She  there  beheld  the  old 
friend  of  her  noble  father ;  a  king  whose  great  sa¬ 
gacity  has  triumphed  over  every  trial,  and  whose 
iiowerful  genius,  preserving  the  peace  of  the  world, 
lias  fixed  France,  strong  and  glorious,  on  the  basis 
of  order  and  the  laws.  She  beheld  there,  with  a 
deep  sympathy,  two  queens,  models  of  virtue; 
princesses,  the  ornament  and  pride  of  the  throne; 
and  by  the  side  of  the  angii.-^  widow  and  the  royal 
infant,  three  of  those  princes  for  whom  the  glory 
of  France  is  an  object  of  worship,  and  who  have  no 
other  aim,  no  other  passion,  nut  to  be  loved  by 
France,  and  to  serve  her.  Admirable  and  touching 
union  of  simple  virtues  and  tender  affections  in  the 
midst  of  graiuleur  I  Rare  and  lovely  spectacle,  which 
must  be  keenly  felt  by  the  Queen  of  England,  and 
in  which  her  noble  heart  has,  it  may  be  asserted, 
found  its  own  appropriate  movements  and  most 
natural  emotions.  The  adhesion  which  the  British 
cabinet  has  so  willingly  given  to  the  desire  of  Queen 
Victoria,  the  very  presence  of  her  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Ai&irs  at  the  Chateau  of  Eu,  are  authentic 
manifestations  of  the  good  terms  on  which  the  two 
governments  stand  towards  each  other  at  present. 
This  good  understanding,  which  is  so  important  for 
the  general  peace,  and  of  which  the  cause  of  consti¬ 
tutional  principles,  the  onler  of  Europe,  and  the 
devekipnient  of  modern  civilisation  will  reap  the 
ailvanta)^,  will  doubtless  draw  from  an  event  so 
honorable  to  England  and  France  new  elements  of 
strength  and  durabilitv.  Europe  will  behold  in  it 
a  pledge  of  the  candor  and  upright  conciliation 
with  which  all  questioiLS  even  the  most  delicate, 
will  be  treated  in  future.  The  brilliant  days  which 
her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England,  has  just  paa^d 
on  the  soil  of  France,  in  the  midst  oi  onr  roval 
family,  will  leave  a  lively  and  profound  iinpresMon 
on  the  two  countries.  Fopuhsr  acclamation  was 
not  wanting  to  this  manifestation  of  affection  and 
esteem  given  from  so  high  a  source  to  the  grand 
character  of  the  kin^,  and  to  the  dynasty  of  July. 
The  young  and  graeioas  queen  heanl  and  reeeivM 
it  with  emotioiv  and  responded  to  it  with  all  the 
charm  of  her  kind  disposition.  The  two  royalties 
wpeared  still  greater  when  in  contact  France  and 
lingland,  whenever  they  shall  be  brought  near  to 
emm  other,  will  increase  in  mutual  esteem  and 
honor. 
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Th*  Acthob  of  Jask  Etre. — New  editions  of 
“  Wuthering  Ileighta,”  and  “Agnes  Grey,”  novels 
originally  published  under  the  assumed  title  of 
Ellis  and  Acton  Bell,  and  invested  with  interest, 
because  connected  with  Currer  Bell,  the  author  of 
“  Jane  Eyre,”  have  been  published,  with  some  pre¬ 
fatory  account  of  these  authors,  whieh  the  reader 
will  be  glad  to  see.  The  following  is  the  Athe¬ 
naeum'*  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  the  biographical 
preface.  The  real  name  of  the  sisters  here  alluded 
to  is  Bbonte  : — 

“  The  lifting  of  that  veil  which  for  a  while  con¬ 
cealed  the  authorship  of  ‘  Jane  Eyre’  and  its  sister- 
novels,  excites  in  us  no  surprise.  It  seemed  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  first  prose  pages  bearing  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  Currer,/£llis,  and  Acton  Bell,  that  these 
were  Rosalind*— ~or  a  Rosalind — in  masquerade : — 
some  doubt  as  to  the  plurality  of  persons  being  en¬ 
gendered  by  a  certain  uniformity  of  local  color  and 
resemblance  in  choice  of  subject,  which  might  have 
arisen  either  from  identity,  or  from  joint  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  situation,  and  of  circumstance.  It  seemed 
no  leas  erident  that  the  writers  described  from  per¬ 
sonal  exj>erienoe  the  wild  and  ru^ed  scenery  of  the 
northern  parts  of  this  kingdom ;  and  no  assertion 
or  di^roval,  no  hv{>othesis  or  rumor,  which  obtain¬ 
ed  circulation  aner  the  success  of  ‘Jane  Eyre,’ 
could  shake  convictions  tliat  luul  been  gathered  out 
of  the  books  themselves.  In  the  prefaces  and  no¬ 
tices  before  us,  we  find  that  the  Bells  were  three 
sisters ; — two  of  whom  arc  no  longer  amongst  the 
living.  The  survivor  describes  their  home  as — 

“  ‘A  village  |)arsonage,  amougst  the  hills  bordering 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  ’The  scenery  of  these 
hills  is  not  grand — it  is  not  romantic :  it  is  scarcely 
striking.  lA>ng  low  moors,  dark  with  heatli,  shut 
in  little  valleys,  wliere  a  stream  waters,  here  and 
tlierc,  a  fringe  of  stunted  copse.  Mills  and  scattered 
cottages  chase  romance  from  these  valleys :  it  is 
only  higher  up,  deep  in  amongst  the  ridgm  of  the 
moors,  that  Imagination  can  find  rest  for  the  sole  of 
her  foot :  and  even  if  the  finds  it  there,  she  most  be 
a  solitude-loving  raven, — no  gentle  dove.  If  she 
demand  beauty  to  inspire  her,  she  must  bring  it  in¬ 
born  :  these  moors  are  too  stem  to  yield  any  {wo- 
duct  so  delicate.  The  eye  of  the  gazer  must  itself 
brim  with  a  ‘  pnrple  Iq^t,’  intense  enough  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  brief  fiower-flush  of  August  on  the 
nci.lher,  or  the  rare  sunset-smile  of  June:  out  of 
liis  heart  must  well  the  freslmess  that  in  later  spring 
and  early  summer  brightens  the  bracken,  nurtures 
the  mnes,  and  cherish^  the  starry  dowers  that  span¬ 
gle  for  a  few  weeks  the  pasture  of  the  moor-sheep 
Unless  that  Light  and  freshness  are  innate  and  self- 
sustained,  the  drear  proe[>ect  of  a  Yorkshire  moor 
will  be  ^ound  as  barren  of  poetic  as  of  agricultural 
interest :  where  the  love  of  wild  nature  is  strong, 
the  locality  will  perhaps  be  clung  to  with  the  more 


pasaiunate  constancy,  because  from  the  hill-lover’s 
self  comes  half  its  charm.’  ” 

Thus  much  of  the  scene : — now  as  to  the  author- 
riiip  of  these  singular  books  : — 

“  About  five  years  ago,  my  two  sisters  and  my¬ 
self^  after  a  somewhat  prolonged  period  of  separa¬ 
tion,  found  ourselves  re-united  and  at  home.  Resi¬ 
dent  in  a  remote  district,  where  education  l>ad  made 
little  progress,  and  where,  consequently,  there  was 
no  inducement  to  seek  social  intercourse  beyond 
our  own  domestic  circle,  we  were  wholly  depend¬ 
ent  on  ourselves  and  each  other,  on  l>ooks  and 
study,  for  the  enjoyments  and  occupations  of  life. 

*  *  One  day,  in  the  antumn  of  1846,  I  accident¬ 
ally  lighted  on  a  MH.  volume  of  verse  in  my  sister 
Emily's  handwriting.  Of  course,  I  was  not  sur- 

rised,  knowing  that  she  could  and  did  write  verse : 

looked  it  over,  and  something  more  than  surprise 
seized  me, — a  deep  conviction  that  these  were  not 
common  effusions,  nor  at  all  like  the  poetry  women 
generally  write.  *  *  Meantime,  my  younger 

sister  quietly  produced  some  of  her  own  composi¬ 
tions,  intimating  that  since  Emily’s  had  given  me 
pleasure,  1  might  like  to  look  at  hers.  I  could  not 
but  be  a  ]iartial  judge,  yet  I  thought  tliat  these 
verses  too  hud  a  sweet  rinoere  patiioe  of  their  own. 
We  had  very  early  cherished  the  dream  of  one  day 
becoming  authors.  This  dream,  never  relinquished 
even  when  distance  divided  and  alieorbing  tasks  oc¬ 
cupied  us,  now  suddenly  acquired  strength  and 
consistency :  it  took  the  diaraoter  of  a  resolve.  We 
agreed  to  arrange  a  small  selection  of  our  poems, 
and,  if  possible,  get  them  printed.  Averse  to  per¬ 
sonal  publicity,  we  veiled  our  names  under  those  of 
Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell ;  the  ambiguous  choice 
being  dictated  by  a  sort  of  conscientious  scruple  at 
assuming  Cliristmn  names  positively  masculine, 
while  we  did  not  like  to  declare  ourselves  women, 
because — without  at  that  time  ensp<*oting  that  our 
mode  of  writing  and  thinking  was  not  what  was 
called  ‘  feminine,’ — we  luul  a  vague  impression  tliat 
authoresses  are  liable  to  lie  baiked  on  with  preju¬ 
dice  ;  we  had  noticed  how  critics  sometimes  use  for 
their  chastisement  the  weajKin  of  personality,  and 
for  tlieir  rewanl,  a  flattery,  which  is  nut  true  jiraise. 
The  bringing  out  of  our  little  liook  was  liard  work. 

*  *  ni-succe«  failed  to  crush  ns :  the  mere  effort 
to  succeed  had  given  a  wonderful  zest  to  existence  ; 
it  must  be  pursued.  We  eai-h  set  to  work  on  a  proae 
tale;  Ellis  Bell  prinluced  ‘Wuthering  Heights,’ 
Acton  Bell  ‘  Agnes  Grey,’  and  Currer  Bell  also 
wrote  a  narrative  in  one  volume.  These  MSS.  were 
jierseveringly  obtruded  ujion  various  ^nihlishers  for 
the  apaw  of  a  y^ear  and  a  half ;  usually,  their  fate 
was  an  ignominious  and  abru{)t  dismistsal.  At  last 
‘Wuthering  Heights’  and  ‘Agnes  Grey,’  were  ac¬ 
cepted,  on  terms  somewliat  impoverishing  to  the 
two  authors.” 

I  The  MS.  of  a  one-volume  tale  by  Currer  Bell  had 
been  thought  by  Messrs.  Smith  A  Elder  so  full  of 
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promW,  that  iU  writer  was  aaked  for  a  loogar 
•tory  in  a  more  laleabte  form. — 


“I  was  just  oompletin((  ‘Jane  Eyre,’  at  which  I 
had  been  working  while  the  one-volome  tale  was 
plodding  its  weary  round  in  London :  in  three 
weeks  I  sent  it  off ;  friendly  and  skillful  hands  took 
it  in.  This  was  in  the  commencement  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1847  ;  it  came  ont  before  the  close  of  October 
following,  while  '  Wntheriog  Heights’  and  ‘Agnes 
Grey,’  my  sisters’  works,  which  Ijati  already  been 
in  the  press  for  montlM,  still  lingered  under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  managemenL  They  appeared  at  last.  Cri¬ 
tics  failed  to  do  them  jnsdee.’^ 


The  narmtire  may  be  best  concluded  in  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  own  worda 


“  ‘  Neither  Ellis  nor  Acton  allowed  herself  for  one 
moment  to  sink  under  want  of  encouragement ; 
energy  nerved  the  one,  and  endurance  upheld  the 
other.  They  were  both  prepared  to  try  again  :  I 
would  fain  think  that  hu{>e  and  the  sense  of  power 
was  yet  strong  within  them.  But  a  great  cWnge 
approached ;  affliction  came  in  that  shap«-  which  to 
anticiiMkte  is  drestd  ;  to  look  back  on,  gnef.  In  the 
very  neat  and  burden  of  the  *lay,  the  laborers  faded 
over  their  work.  My  sister  Emily  first  declined. 
The  details  of  her  Ulnees  are  deep-bramled  in  my 
memory,  but  to  dwell  on  them,  either  in  thought 
or  narrative,  is  not  in  my  power.  .,^Never  in  all  Iter 
life  had  she  lingered  over  any  task  tliat  lay  before 
her,  and  she  did  not  linger  now.  She  sank  rapidly. 
She  made  ha.<te  to  leave  us.  Yet,  while  physically 
she  perished,  mentally  she  grew  stronger  than  we 
had  yet  known  her.  Day  by  day,  when  I  saw 
with  what  a  front  she  met  suifering,  I  looked  on 
her  with  an  anguish  of  wonder  and  love.  I  have 
seen  nothing  like  it ;  hut,  indeed,  I  have  never  seen 
her  ])arallel  in  anything.  Stronger  than  a  man, 
simpler  tlian  a  child,  her  nature  stood  alone.  The 
awful  {loiiit  was,  that,  while  full  of  ruth  fur  others, 
on  herself  she  had  no  pity  ;  the  sjiirit  was  inexora¬ 
ble  to  the  flesh  :  from  the  trembling  hand,  the  un¬ 
nerved  limlis,  the  faded  eyes,  the  same  service  was 
exacted  as  they  liail  rendered  in  health.  To  stood 
by  and  witncs*  thi^  and  not  dare  to  remonstrate, 
was  a  |iain  no  words  c-nn  remler.  Two  cruel 
montlis  of  hope  and  fear  pa.sseil  fwiinfiillv  by,  and 
the  day  came  at  last  when  the  errors  and  pains  of 
dtwth  were  to  lie  undergone  by  this  treasure,  wliieh 
had  grown  dearer  and  dearer  to  our  hearts  as  it 
wasted  before  our  eyea  Towards  the  decline  of 
that  day,  we  had  nothing  of  Emily  hut  her  mortal 
remains  as  consumption  left  them.  She  died  De- 
eemlier  19,  1848.  We  thought  this  enough;  but 
we  were  utterly  and  presumptuously  wrong.  She 
was  not  buried  ere  Anne  fell  ill.  She  liad  not  been 
committed  to  the  grave  a  fortnight,  Wfore  we  re¬ 
ceived  intimation  that  it  was  necessary  to  prepare 
our  minds  to  see  the  younger  sister  go  after  the 
elder.  Accordingly,  she  followed  in  the  same  {<ath, 
with  slower  step,  and  with  a  |>atience  tliat  equalled 
the  other’s  fortitude.  I  liave  said  that  she  was 
religiou^  and  it  was  by  leaning  on  those  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrines  in  which  slie  firmly  believed  that 
slic  found  support  tlirough  her  most  (lainful  jour¬ 
ney.  I  witnessed  their  effii-acy  in  her  latest  hour 
and  greatest  trial,  and  must  bw  my  testimony  to 
the  (*lm  triumph  with  which  they  brought  her 
through.  She  died  May  28,  1849.  What  more 
shall  I  say  about  them  I  I  cannot  and  need  not 
say  much  more.  In  externals,  they  were  two  un¬ 


obtrusive  women ;  a  perfectly  seolnded  life  gave 
them  retiring  manners  and  habits.’  ” 

“Though  the  above  p^icularsbe  little  more  than 
the  filling-up  of  an  outline  already  clearly  traced 
and  constantly  present  whenever  thoee  characteris¬ 
tic  tales  recurred  to  us, — by  those  who  have  held 
other  iileas  with  regard  to  the  authorship  of  ‘  Jane 
Eyre,’  they  will  he  found  at  once  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting  ftom  the  plain  and  earnest  sincerity  of 
the  writer.” 

Additional  Annotationt  on  the  New  TettametU, 
by  Dr.  8.  T  Bloomfield,  is  a  supplementary  volume 
recently  put  forth  by  this  eminent  Biblical  scholar, 
whose  Notes  on  the  Greek  Testament  are  so  well 
know'n  to  scholars  in  this  country.  The  new 
volume  is  said  to  exhibit  the  same  careful  learning 
and  judgment  which  have  rendered  its  predecessor 
so  popular.  ’The  Church  of  England  Review  closes 
a  critique  in  this  language : 

“Dr.  Bloomfield  has  spared  neither  labor  nor 
expense  in  the  preparation  of  his  work,  which  we 
can  enfelg  recommend  to  all  Biblical  students  as 
the  most  important  and  valuable  aid  to  the  accurate 
knowleilgc  of  the  Greek  Testament  extant  in  the 
English  language. 

The  Baroneee  Von  BeeV*  Memoir*  of  personal 
adventures  during  the  late  Hungarian  war,  hare 
been  issued  by  Bektlct,  of  London,  in  2  vols.  It 
is  thus  spoken  of  in  the  Miscellang; 

“  The  interest  of  this  remarkable  work  is  twofold. 
It  is  at  once  n  history  of  public  events,  and  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  ])ers4nal  adventures.  In  both  aspects  it 
will  enchain  the  attention  of  the  reader.  We  have 
had  a  great  numy- books  on  the  Hungarian  war; 
and  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  is,  far  beyond 
coiiqiaristm,  the  must  absorbing  of  them  all.  We 
place  it  even  before  Klapka’s  Memoir  as  a  jiieture 
of  the  life  struggle  and  its  terrible  vicissitudes ; 
while  its  personal  details,  arising  out  of  the  extra- 
ordimirv  part  which  its  heroic  author  took  in  the 
actual  Lorrors  of  the  war,  cast  into  shadow  the 
scanty  revelations  of  Madame  Pulsky.’* 

Great  Literary  Ducovery. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Athenattm  asserts  tliat  an  extraordiiuuy,  and, 
in  every  point  of  view,  valuable  collection  of  letters, 
illustrative  of  the  life,  writings,  and  character  of  the 
poet  Pope,  has  just  turned  unexjieetedly  up,  and 
been  secured  by  Mr.  C’roker  for  his  new  edition  of 
the  poet’s  works.  >. 

“The  collection  consists  of  a  series  of  letters 
addressed  by  Pope  to  his  coadjutor  Broome— of 
copies  of  Broome’s  replies— and  of  many  original 
letters  from  Fenton  (Pope’s  other  coadjutor  in  the 
Oilyascy);  also  addr^seu  to  Broome.  It  is  known 
that  Pope  and  Broome  quarreled : — but  when,  or 
'what  about,  has  never  been  sulficiently  understood. 
Broome,  however,  haa  told  the  story  by  binding 
together  the  wliole  of  their  corresjKindence,  with 
other  letters  illustrative  of  the  quarrel.  These  I 
have  seen : — and  a  more  curious  revelation  of  Pope’s 
character  has  not  been  made  since  the  discove^  of 
his  unpublished  correspondence  with  Lord  Oxford, 
which  you  announced  some  time  back,  and  which 
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if  ttill,  I  undentand,  in  Mr.  Croknr’s  poMeasion. 
When  the  Oxford  and  the  Broome  papers  shall  be 
published,  the  reader  will  see  how  untrue  Mr.  Ros- 
eoe’s  life  of  tlie  poet  is  to  tuc  actual  occurrences  and 
character  of  the  poet  and  the  man ; — and,  after  all, 
how  much  nearer  Johnson  is  to  the  truth  of  his  life 
than  all  his  other  biographers  put  together.  The 
Broome  correspondence,  I  may  add,  explains  one  of 
the  obscurest  passages  in  the  memorable  treatise  on 
tike  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry." 

Moorland  Cottage  is  a  neat  Christmas  story,  by 
the  author  of  “Mary  Barton,”  just  published  by 
Chapmax  a  Hau.,  Ijondon,  and  will  probably  be 
reproduced  by  the  IIakfeks.  The  Examiner  says 
of  it : 

“  The  author  of  ‘  Mary  Barton,’  may  well  put  in 
a  claim  to  obtain  audience  at  Christnuis.  Her 
clients  have  been  the  oppressed  and  poor,  and  her 
most  persuasive  advocacy  the  uncompromising 
truth.  The  beauty  of  her  writing  is  its  straitfor- 
ward  sincerity.  Language  flows  from  her  without 
effort — manifWly  without  pretence  or  affectatiom” 

The  Leader  says : 

“  Close  observation,  delicate  perception  of  charac¬ 
ter,  steady  reliance  on  trutli,  never  faltering  into 
conA'entionalism — a  style  clear,  straitforwaril,  and 
felidtons,  will  win  for  tliis  Christmas  book  a 
chanued  and  numerous  public." 

Aerou  the  Atlantic  is  the  title  of  a  new  a  ork  on 
this  country,  by  the  flippant  author  of  “  Sketches  of 
Cantabs,"  which  the  Athenmim  indifferently  praises, 
with  some  gentle  hints  to  Americans.  The  reviewer 
says : 

“  Very  probably  our  tourists  ask  too  much  across 
the  water.  It  is  as  useless  to  seek  the  repose  of 
European  manners  in  the  eastern  cities  of  America 
as  to  look  for  high  culture  as  a  rule  in  the  back- 
woods  of  Australia,  or  of  the  Capei  '  But,  after  all, 
we  see  no  great  harm  in  the  traveler’s  laugh,  if  ik 
be  only  go^  natured.  Even  Mrs.  Trollope  may 
be  held  to  have  done  some  good  in  her  off-hand  and  i 
not  very  discriminating  caricatures.  Some  few 
Americans  have  ceased  to  feed  with  the  knife ; 
many  have  begun  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  chew¬ 
ing  tobacco,  with  its  accom{>animent^  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  ;  strangers  are  less  frequently  offended  at 
the  theatres  by  seeing  legs  daiwling  over  the  box 
tiers,  or  Itacks  turned  on  the  audience  ;  and  “  row¬ 
dyism”  has  declined  from  the  gentleman  to  the 
gent  Every  successive  traveler  reports  an  im¬ 
provement  in  these  matters.  But  the  Americans 
entertain  no  love  for  the  satirists  whose  censures 
they  have  justified  by  practical  admissions.  The 
wonder  is,  tluit  even  sensible  Americans,  while 
admitting  their  small  foibles— os  they  may  very 
well  do  without  sacrificing  an  atom  of  real  dignity 
— refuse  to  submit  to  the  literary  censures  of  the 
stranger.  Almost  every  French,  German,  and 
Italian  tour^  in  Ejiglana  finds  some  fault  with  our 
manners,  country,  or  institutions : — our  weather  is 
held  to  be  execrable,  our  lower  classes  boorish,  our 
aristocracy  exclusive,  our  manners  cold,  and  our 
streets  dull.  We  admit  the  sarcasm  when  it  is 
just, — smile  at  it  when  it  is  not.  We  do  not  rage 
and  bluster  against  the  right  of  private  opinion. 


[Feb., 

even  when  the  denunciation  is  in  our  view  uncivil 
in  its  form  and  threatening  in  its  consequences." 

A  CopioHM  and  Critical  Latin-EnglUh  Lexicon, 
founded  on  the  Larger  Latin- German  Lexicon  of 
Dr.  William  Freund,  with  addition!  from  the  Lexi¬ 
cons  of  Gessner,  Faeciolati,  Seheller,  and  Georges. 
By  E.  A.  Andrews,  LL  D.  IlAxpn  A  Brothds. 
It  has  been  well  known  to  scholars  that  Professor 
Andrews  has  been,  for  several  years,  diligently  en¬ 
gaged  ufton  a  reproduction  of  the  great  Lexicon  of 
Freund.  Encouraged  by  the  liberality  of  the  en¬ 
terprising  house  to  which  classic  scholars  are  in¬ 
debted  for  several  of  the  most  costly  and  valuable 
lexicons  extant  among  us,  he  has  glared  no  pains 
nor  labor  to  render  this  work  everything  that  the* 
wants  of  the  country  and  the  state  of  learning  re¬ 
quired.  With  consummate  industry  and  skill,  he 
has  here  embodied  all  the  useful  features  of  the 
various  lexicons  in  use,  bringing  them  into  a  com¬ 
pass  not  too  large  for  the  school,  yet  large  enough 
for  the  most  thorough  scholar.  *  The  original  plan 
of  Freund, — that  of  developing  the  historical  as  well 
as  logical  growth  of  a  word,  and  setting  forth  its 
meaning  and  usage  in  all  the  different  eras  of  the 
language, — lias  been  firmly  adhered  to.  By  an  in¬ 
genious  device  of  typography,  each  root  is  readily 
distingnisheii  from  its  derivatives,  and  so  marked  os 
to  catch  the  eye  of  the  student  instantly.  It  is 
clearly  arrange^!,  the  definitions  are  concise,  per- 
spicuou^  and  comprehensive,  the  quotations  and 
references  remarkably  full  and  apposite,  and  the 
mechanical  execution  beautiful  We  do  not  doubt 
that  it  will  be  esteemed  by  scholars  as  a  work  of 
greatest  merit,  and  as  a  most  desirable  contribution 
to  our  classical  literature. 

Mythological  Dictionary.  One  of  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  as  well  as  creditable  enterprises  for  the 
improvement  of  elassie  study  is  the  undertaking  of 
Dr.  Smith,  to  compile  a  new  and  enlarged  series  of 
archseological  helps,  calling  to  his  aid,  by  the  most 
liberal  rewards,  the  research  and  assistance  of  the 
best  scholars  of  England  and  Germany.  A  series 
has  thus  been  produced  of  extraordinary  accuracy, 
learning,  completeness,  and  excellence,  a'hich  are 
published  in  London  in  three  large  octavos.  A 
small  edition  of  one  of  these  great  work^  pre|)arcd 
for  schools,  has  just  been  issued  by  the  llAaPEKS, 
and  edited  by  Dr.  Anthon,  as  a  Classical  Dictionary, 
designed  to  take  the  place  of  Lempriirc.  It  is  sufiS- 
ciently  large  fur  the  uses  of  the  school-room,  and 
thoroughly  accurate,  orderly,  and  useful,  combining 
all  the  wealth  of  learning  and  research  which  the 
greater  work  poasessea  It  will  prove  an  invaluable 
accession  to  our  literaiy  helps,  and  unquestionably 
take  the  place  of  all  others  now  in  use. 
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